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THE  ULSTER  LAND  WAR 


OF 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONFISCATION  AND  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER. 

Now  that  Ireland  is  beginning  to  have  her  own  history  given 
to  her  by  her  own  writers,  in  her  own  way,  I deem  the  time 
opportune  for  giving  this  work  to  our  folk.  If  it  has  any 
interest  for  other  peoples  in  other  lands,  affecting  them  in 
their  views  and  opinions  of  Ireland’s  history  and  circum- 
stances, my  pleasure  will  be  added  to.  Still,  I would  rather 
one  of  Ulster  breed  should  know  the  history  of  his  own 
province  than  that  a hundred  from  afar  should  know  it.  I 
would  that  he  should  feel  the  blood  coursing  through  his  own 
veins  to  be  of  the  same  blood  that  pulsed  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  right  to  live  on  the  land 
he  now  tills  without  fear  or  restraint — the  same  blood  that 
was  shed  in  exile  at  Bunker’s  Hill  and  Yorktown,  opposing 
the  same  force  of  iniquity  that  had  been  striven  against  in 
Ballynure  or  Templepatrick  or  Cammoney.  A wider  field 
and  a broader  enterprise  gave  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts 
full  scope  for  a fight  for  freedom,  and  thus  a new  republic 
in  the  west  was  brought  to  life  and  an  obstinate  tyranny 
driven  forth. 

In  these  days  of  land  transfer,  when  an  old  order,  fraught 
with  injustice  and  every  means  of  oppression,  is  fast  passing 
away,  it  is  well  to  pause  for  a while  and  view  some  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  some  of  the  things  which  came  to  pass 
generations  ago  in  Ulster,  where  the  land  laws  were  especially 
peculiar.  As  a whole,  Ulster  had  been  confiscated,  and  we 
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all  know  what  that  means.  Those  who  cry  out  most  nowadays 
against  such  means  ot  acquiring  other  people’s  property, 
especially  when  they  are  of  the  undertaker  * class,  hold  the 
property  they  enjoy  themselves  by  such  means  and  no  other — 
the  lands  they  hold  were  confiscated  quite  unjustly  and 
unwarrantably  in  nearly  every  case.  Take,  for  instance,  an 
undertaker  like  Chichester,  of  whom  we  will  have  much  to  say  ; 
he  never  held  one  acre  by  any  just,  fair,  or  honourable 
proceeding.  The  acquisition  of  land  by  him  was  steeped  in 
iniquity  and  fraud.  No  successor  of  his  but  bears  the  taint. 
The  Ulster  lands  were  confiscated,  the  old  chieftains,  princely 
houses  like  the  O’Neills  and  O’Donnells,  were  driven  into  exile 
or  hounded  to  the  scaffold  and  the  grave,  their  people 
slaughtered  by  the  thousand,  the  remnant  driven  to  the  bogs 
and  the  mountains,  their  steadings  reeking  to  heaven  like 
funeral  pyres,  their  cattle  driven  to  settlers’  bawns,t  the  great 
trade  and  prosperity  of  a people  utterly  destroyed  and  put 
down — a fruitfulness  described  by  Bacon  at  the  time, — “ it 
is  not  easy,  no,  not  upon  the  Continent,  to  find  such  confluence 
of  commodities,”  or,  in  the  words  of  Davies,  “ so  pleasant 
and  fruitful  a country  that  if  I should  make  a full  description 
thereof,  it  would  rather  be  taken  for  a poetical  fiction  than 
for  a true  and  serious  narrative.”  The  whole  province  was 
left  desolate  and  a wilderness,  but  “ shired,”  and  meet  for 
a so-called  “ new  civility.” 

We  know  the  boast  of  Chichester  in  his  own  handwriting  ; 
“ I spayre  neither  house,  com,  nor  creature  . . . sparinge 
none  of  what  quality,  age,  or  sex  soever,  beside  many  burned 
to  death,  we  kill  man,  woman,  child,  horse,  beast,  and  what- 
soever we  find.”  He  slew  all  four-footed  animals  in  the  Irish 
farm  steadings,  he  burned  the  stacks  of  grain  in  Ulster,  and 
in  the  early  summer  mowed  down  the  growing  crops  of  the 
Irish.  Swept,  as  with  a fiery  broom  from  hell,  the  land  was 
meet  for  a “ civil  plantation  ” according  to  Chichester. 
Goldwin  Smith  puts  it,  the  English  eagles  flew  to  the  Spanish 
main,  the  vultures  settled  upon  Ireland. 

The  very  children  of  the  old  chieftains,  living  as  best  they 

* In  Ulster  the  term  “ landlord  ” should  not  be  used  ; at  best  they 
were  undertakers  who  undertook  but  never  fulfilled  their  bargains,  and 
strove  wrongfully  to  be  considered  " landlords.” 

t Those  who  rail  most  at  the  present  time  against  " cattle  drives  * 
are  the  representatives  of  those  who  were  most  active  not  only  in  the 
same  occupation  but  in  “ human  drives”  of  a few  centuries  previous  ; 
*‘  drives”  with  no  element  of  mercy  in  them,  for  those  driven. 
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could,  driven  by  cruel  force  to  the  woods  and  bogs,  were 
declared  traitors,  thieves,  rebels,  outlaws,  tories,  and 
rapparees.  In  1604  Chichester  wrote  of  these  same  youths 
without  the  law — “ He  found  several  companies  of  outlaws 
and  rebels  had  got  together  in  this  country  ; one  party  of 
six  score  I have  broken  and  killed  and' hanged  about  the  third 
man,  and  so  God  be  thanked  they  are  in  reasonable  quiet, 
albeit  poor  and  in  great  necessity,  which  makes  them 
outlaws,  being  driven  to  steal  for  want  of  other  substance.” 
Their  lands  had  been  stolen  and  their  homes  plundered,  and 
they  were  “ driven  to  steal.”  That  was  one  of  the  differences 
between  them  and  Chichester — they  were  driven  to  steal, 
whilst  he  revelled  and  “ thanked  God  ” in  thievery  and 
plunder. 

Every  planter  lied  about  the  old  Ulster  stock,  denied 
them  every  quality  of  industry,  honesty,  religion,  or 
even  decency.  To  Chichester  they  were  all  rogues,  base 
followers,  barbarous  and  warlike  people  ; to  others  of  his 
class  they  were  “insolent  malefactors,”  “ragged  rebels,” 
“ savages  living  in  a wild  and  brutish  condition,”  “ un- 
naturall,  vile,  and  corrupt  traitours.”  Yet,  in  1609,  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  wrote — “ The  Irishmen  have  been  so  addicted  to 
tillage  that  a Bristowe  banbarrell  of  barley  was  sold  but 
for  eighteenpence  in  the  market  of  Coleraine.”  Davies  con- 
sidered the  men  of  Fermanagh  “ the  worst  swordsmen  of 
the  north,”  because  they  “were  rather  inclined  to  be  scholars 
or  husbandmen  than  to  be  kerne  or  men  of  action.” 

After  the  cruel  war  upon  the  Ulstermen  in  1602,  the  people 
died  of  very  hunger,  their  growing  crops  being  systematically 
destroyed  by  the  English,  and  the  cattle  driven  off  their 
lands  ; yet,  in  a few  years  again,  these  Irish  of  Ulster  had 
enough  and  to  spare,  so  fruitful  was  their  land  and  so  in- 
dustrious were  they.  .Chichester  wrote,  in  1609 — “ In  Ulster 
there  grows  little  other  corn  but  barley  and  oats,  which  is 
at  reasonable  rates  as  yet,  for  which  he  has  not  restrained 
them  at  any  time,  because  the  commodity  of  transportation 
from  thence  is  only  for  Great  Britain  and  not  elsewhere.” 
This  was  the  province  that  the  covetous  planters  described 
as  “ a waste  and  howling  wilderness.”  George  Hill  puts  it 
thus — “ The  hhlsides  were  literally  covered  with  cattle 
where  creaghting  (cattle  raising)  went  on  in  its  most  attractive 
form ; the  valleys  were  clothed  in  the  rich  garniture  of 
ripening  barley  and  oats,  whilst  the  woods  swarmed  with 
swine — 20,000  of  these  animals  being  yearly  fattened  in  the 
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forests  of  Glenconkeyne  alone.”  Fynes  Moryson  informs 
us  that  the  exports  in  grain  and  raw  hides  were  considerable, 
and  we  know  that  yarns  were  freely  shipped  abroad,  such 
was  the  excess  in  Ulster.  The  poverty  of  Ireland  never 
attracted  the  English  plunderer,  but  her  wealth  in  land, 
trade,  and  other  advantages  certainly  did. 

Ail  this  “ pleasant  and  fruitful  country  ” and  “ confluence 
of  commodities  ” had  to  be  confiscated  and  given  to  strangers 
in  order  that  the  plantation  might  be  effected.  Never  was 
confiscation  or  conquest  carried  out  on  more  bitterly  cruel 
and  inhuman  lines  ; never  was  such  iniquity  perpetrated, 
nor  a more  hypocritical  gloss  with  a scripture  fringe  thrown 
over  acts  which,  neither  then  nor  now,  nor  at  any  time  from 
anno  Domini,  would  bear  a charitable  or  humane  construc- 
tion. Greed  was  the  inspiring  force,  greed  and  covetousness 
coupled  with  chicanery  and  fraud,  and  sealed  with  violence, 
outrage,  and  murder.  Deeds  were  then  done  that  should 
inevitably  bear  their  own  fruit,  and  they  have  done  so.  As 
George  Hill  puts  it,  “ the  dragon's  teeth,  so  plentifully  and 
as  if  so  deliberately  sown  in  this  Ulster  plantation,  have 
indeed  sprung  up  at  times  with  more  than  usually  abundant 
growth,  yielding  their  ghastly  harvests  of  blood  and  death 
on  almost  every  plain  and  by  almost  every  river  side  and 
in  almost  every  glen  of  our  northern  province.” 

Very  few  of  the  Ulster  chieftains  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  country,  and  those  few  were  treated  to  the 
most  meagre  grants  of  land.  Most  of  them  were  forced 
abroad,  or  were  slaughtered  ruthlessly,  hanged  ignominiously, 
or  foully  murdered. 

O’ Hanlon,  chieftain  of  Armagh,  was  driven  into  exile  ; 
his  bride  sir  Cahir  O’ Doherty’s  sister,  was  stripped  of  her 
very  clothing  in  the  woods  by  the  English  soldiery,  and 
died  in  child-birth.  The  MacMahon  was  hanged,  without 
any  cause,  on  his  own  lawn. 

“ Thus  did  Chichester  remove  all  these  Irish  landowners 
through  one  pretext  or  other,  making  their  lands  available 
for  plantation.” 

As  Davies  puts  it  in  a letter  to  Salisbury,  in  1608,  when 
Chichester  was  journeying  north  for  a survey  of  the  Ulster 
lands,  “ there  scarce  passed  one  day  wherein  they  heard 
not  of  the  killing  or  taking  of  some  of  the  rebels  (Irish).” 

Chichester  refused  to  give  the  outlawed  Irish  any  quarter, 
or  even  allow  them  to  sail  beyond  the  seas.  The  only  quarter 
he  gave  was  to  anyone  who  should  bring  in  the  heads  of 
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his  associates  and  kinsmen,  a policy  that  could  only  have 
commended  itself  to  a diabolic  mind. 

Sheriffs,  like  one  Willies,  in  Fermanagh,  “ who  with  their 
great  troops  of  base  rascals  behaved  themselves  so  disorderly 
as  made  the  whole  country  rise  in  an  uproar,”  preyed  the 
country,  and  disported  themselves  by  making  a football  of 
the  head  of  a young  Maguire  chieftain  whom  they  had 
murdered.  Sir  Toby  Caulfield  gained  many  favours  by 
kidnapping  the  young  children  of  the  chieftains.  Francis 
Annesley  acted  as  a sort  of  gaoler  to  the  Irish  princes. 
Sir  William  Parsons  received  a baronetcy  and  a pardon  for 
fraud.  Chichester  himself  had  robbed  the  queen's  messenger, 
and  fled  the  country  to  escape  justice. 

Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  England’s  ambassador  to  Spain 
in  1608,  pursued  the  poor  exiled  Irish  even  there  with  every 
venomous  slander.  “ The  Irish  fugitives  ” (the  earls  O’Neill 
and  O’Donnell  and  their  followers),  he  wrote,  “ from  what 
he  hears,  having  late  received  such  cold  comfort  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  have  so  much  tasted  God’s  hand  in  chastise- 
ment of  their  treason  and  wickedness,  that  they  despair  of 
the  success  they  hoped,  and  will  take  to  their  beads,  and 
think  no  more  of  return  into  Ireland.”  The  poor  exiles  may 
have  “ taken  to  their  beads  ” for  consolation  in  their  affliction 
and  despair ; but  Sir  Charles  took  to  something  more 
dangerous,  according  to  Hill.  A few  years  later  he  was  tried 
before  the  Star  Chamber  for  fraud  and  embezzlement  in 
regard  to  public  moneys.  Beads  had  no  charms  for  him  ; 
he  spent  his  spare  time  counting  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Not  so 
his  sister  Anna,  a rigid  catholic,  who  brought  round  her 
husband,  the  seventh  earl  of  Argyle,  from  presbyterianism 
to  popery,  and  they  both  were  “ taken  to  their  beads,”  and 
as  a double  judgment  renounced  allegiance  to  their  brother’s 
patron,  king  James,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

After  Chichester  and  his  needy  planters  had  made  the 
garden  of  Ulster  into  “ a waste  and  howling  wilderness  ” — 
to  read  their  own  phrases  aright — the  scheme  of  plantation 
was  carried  out  by  the  making  of  crown  grants  to  English 
and  Scottish  servitors.  The  equitable  Gaelic  law  was  that 
the  land  belonged  to  the  whole  people,  who  occupied  and 
tilled  it,  and  not  to  the  chieftain.  He  was  the  nominal  head 
and  trustee  for  the  whole  clan.  This  was  all  set  aside  as 
“ barbarous,”  and  crown  grants  were  made  to  the  under- 
takers, and  the  iniquities  of  a false  system  created,  a system 
utterly  foreign  to  Irish  ways  and  fraught  with  injustice  to 
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the  people  at  every  step,  which  now,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  strife,  turmoil,  and  bitterness,  has  at  last,  through 
popular  pressure,  been  finally  and  for  all  time  removed. 

Very  few  of  the  direct  descendants  of  these  undertakers 
have  survived  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  system  they  set 
going  ; but  their  representatives  have  fought  hard  for  their 
“ rights,”  and  have  blustered  furiously  at  the  very  mention 
of  “ confiscation,”  although  they  represented  those  who 
lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being  in  that  injustice.  Many 
of  them  have  been  “ ennobled  ” ; they  have  formed  rings 
and  exclusive  sets,  and,  fenced  in  by  encircling  walls,  have 
remained  aliens  and  enemies  to  the  country  of  their  planta- 
tion. There  is  not  at  present  in  Ulster  one  solitary  repre- 
sentative of  any  planter’s  family  who  should  not  hang  his 
head  with  very  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  way  his  posses- 
sions were  acquired  after  1600.  Far  more  worthy  the  O’Neill 
grave  slab  on  the  Montorio,  or  the  unrecorded  tomb  in  some 
desecrated  churchyard  under  the  shadow  of  a crumbling 
ruin  or  broken  cross,  than  the  lying  alabaster  of  a Chichester 
in  Carrickfergus,  or  the  Italian  inanities  that  record  a Caul- 
field or  a Bagenal  or  an  Acheson.  Song  and  story  and  tradition 
will  tell  of  an  O’Neill,  an  O’Cahan,  an  O’Donnell,  or  an 
O’Dogherty,  when  only  Dublin  records  and  local  scorn  speak 
of  a Chichester,  an  Upton,  or  a Hill,  and  their  “ quarterings,” 
human  or  heraldic. 

In  the  grants  to  these  planters,  who  were  so  appropriately 
styled  undertakers,  the  government  made  arrangements  for 
a new  tenantry.  Without  them  there  was  no  safety,  so 
needs  must.  Inducements  had  to  be  held  out  to  sturdy  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  obligations  taken,  to  be  so  soon  broken.  The 
undertaker  was  bound  to  build  a bawn,  or  enclosed  space, 
for  the  protection  of  all  tenants,  their  cattle  and  goods.  The 
tenants  were  to  build  their  own  houses,  sufficient  timber 
being  given  them  free  for  such  purpose.  The  undertaker 
was  to  provide  a convenient  store  of  arms  to  furnish  a com- 
petent number  of  able  men  for  their  defence,  to  be  viewed 
and  mustered  every  half  year,  thus  providing  for  their  own 
and  the  tenants’  security.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
keeping  up  the  police  and  military  at  the  present  time,  and 
was  entirely  the  undertaker’s  duty. 

The  undertaker,  moreover,  was  pledged  to  plant  a com- 
petent number  of  tenants  on  the  lands,  who  were  specially 
stipulated  not  to  be  Tenants  at  Will.  They  were  at  the  least 
to  get  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  and  the 
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wording  of  the  conditions  go  that  the  undertaker  “ shall 
make  certain  estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail  or  in  fee  simple  " ; 
and  there  was  an  express  provision  against  any  other  exaction 
upon  the  tenants.  The  undertakers  were  to  reside  on  their 
lands,  and  were  obliged  to  let  to  settlers  a large  portion  of 
their  grants.  Tenants  were  to  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
venient markets^  and  at  least  one  Free  School  in  every 
county,  thus  relieving  the  tenants  from  market  dues  and 
education  rates. 

Hill  puts  it  tersely  thus — “ The  benefits  which  the  under- 
takers secured  for  themselves  they  were  obliged  to  share  with 
the  tenants  by  letting  their  lands  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
. . . The  division  and  allotment  of  the  lands,  therefore, 
were  not  made  merely  that  the  undertakers,  who  had  been 
generally  needy  men,  should  become  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  the  tenants  ; nor  were  the  latter  brought  here  to  live 
simply  as  feudal  serfs,  reclaiming  the  soil  in  which  they  had 
no  permanent  right  or  interest.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
conditions  and  articles  imply  a mutual  interest  between 
the  undertakers  and  the  settlers  on  the  estates." 

Lands  were  balloted  for  at  the  request  of  the  deputy 
Chichester  ; lots  were  cast  to  whom  certain  lands  should  fall. 
This  was  not  the  first  instance  in  Ireland  where  such  a mode 
was  adopted  of  disposing  of  other  people's  lands  and  property, 
although  in  recent  years  a wild  alarm  was  raised  at  the  faintest 
and  most  unfounded  rumour  of  such  a thing. 

Of  course  the  fear — a usual  thing  in  such  cases — that 
right  might  yet  prevail,  haunted  these  planters.  Rumours 
of  the  return  of  the  Ulster  earls  were  continuous  ; murmurs 
from  the  downtrodden  remnant  of  the  old  race  were  magnified 
into  trumpet  calls  ; wild  Tory  dashes  spread  unspeakable 
terror ; and  so  the  plantation  scheme  did  not  flourish.  For 
long  it  flickered,  and  even  at  its  best  never  attained  the  full 
proportions  mapped  out  for  it  by  its  syndicate  of  authors, 
royal,  legal,  clerical,  military,  and  criminal. 

The  planters  suffered  much  from  “ tories  and  rapparees." 
Who  were  these  “ marauders  " ? They  were  the  sons  and 
descendants  of  the  chieftains  and  clansmen  whose  lands  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  confiscated.  All  they  had  was  taken  from 
them,  and  then  the  law  convicted  them  for  having  “ no 
visible  means  of  support,"  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  put  it. 
‘ To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  country  of  Ireland  may 
be  planted  and  settled  with  security  unto  such  as  shall  plant 
and  inhabit  the  same."  There  was  no  “ security  " for  the 
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mere  Irish.  More  than  forty  thousand  of  the  old  Irish,  who 
had  fought  for  their  rights  in  the  ten  years’  war,  were  forced 
to  abandon  wife  and  child  and  house  and  land  and  fly  to 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders.  Protection  was  offered  to  these 
despairing  soldiers  “ if  they  should  come  in  and  deliver  up 
one  or  more  field  officers  of  their  party.”  Thus  was  treachery 
taught  and  daily  inculcated.  At  one  time  “ head  money  ” 
was  a heavy  item  in  the  royal  treasurer’s  accounts. 
No  atrocity  in  Congo  or  Bulgaria  ever  surpassed  the 
treatment  of  the  Irish  chieftains  when  English  interests 
were  to  be  advanced.  No  credit  was  ever  given  by  state 
scribes  for  any  noble  fire  burning  in  the  breasts  hidden  under 
the  poorest  rags  in  Ireland.  Of  these  were  the  tories,  who 
fell  like  wolves  on  the  usurpers  of  their  homes  and  country. 
Of  course  this  retribution  of  the  tories  was  always  called 
“ outrage  ” and  “ murder,”  and  they  were  deemed  robbers, 
and  as  such  duly  hanged.  Big  thieves  led  little  thieves  to 
the  gallows,  and  there,  with  devout  phrases,  called  them  to 
repentance  before  despatching  them,  like  the  protestant 
bishop  of  Killala,  who  cut  the  head  off  a tory  without  any 
trial. 

National  hatred  was  embittered  and  intensified  by  such 
continuous  treatment ; a whole  country  given  up  as  a prey 
to  hungry,  insolent,  and  insolvent  adventurers  from  England, 
mocking  the  wrongs  of  a vanquished  people.  Bands  of  the  poor 
Irish  formed  together  under  their  old  clan  chieftains,  gathering 
recruits  from  the  mountains  and  the  bogs,  with  now  and  then 
a returned  swordsman  from  Spain.  “ Are  we  alone,”  said 
they,  “ of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  not  thought  fit  to  live 
in  our  country  ? Are  we  alone,  like  the  profanest  outlaws, 
to  be  driven  from  our  native  soil  ? ” And  so  they  made 
themselves  felt.  Many  a wild  swoop  they  made  on  a planter’s 
bawn,  and  woe  betide  the  usurper  then.  A price  was  set  on 
their  heads  ; an  ordinary  tory  brought  40s.,  a leader  varied 
from  £5  to  £30.  The  auditor-general’s  records  are  filled 
with  such  rewards.  A tory  who  murdered  two  of  his  com- 
rades got  his  own  pardon.  Thus  was  national  demoralisation 
encouraged,  and  in  years  to  come  cast  up  as  a natural  trait  of 
the  Irish  people.  Many  of  the  farmers  sympathised  with  the 
outlaws,  giving  them  secret  information  to  aid  their  assaults 
and  assist  their  escapes  ; and  no  rewards  or  penalties  could 
induce  them  to  betrayal.  The  Cromwellian  settlers  lived  in 
continual  fear  and  terror  ; they  were  never  secure  of  a night’s 
safety.  Bye-and-bye  a tory  got  pardon  if  he  brought  in 
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the  head  of  one  other,  a law  which  only  expired  in  1776, 
Archbishop  King  complained  that  the  tories  and  the  “ popish 
clergy  ” were  the  two  greatest  grievances  in  Ireland.  Such 
was  his  Christian  charity  as  he  lived  on  the  tithes  wrung  from 
popish  lands.  He  complained  of  the  pride  of  these  outlaws 
in  not  becoming  labourers  to  the  planters.  The  tories 
flourished  during  the  commonwealth,  and  after  the  restora- 
tion, receiving  an  increase  from  the  Williamite  confiscations. 
They  continued  on  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  rewards  upon  their  heads  and  treachery  freely  held 
out  to  their  members.  They  slaughtered  and  maimed  and 
spoiled  the  enemy  during  all  those  years  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Redmond  O’ Hanlon  for  a generation  lived  on  the 
levies  he  made  in  Armagh  and  Tireon.  His  was  a typical 
case.  The  O’ Hanlons  were  hereditary  chieftains  of  Orior. 
Unwisely,  indeed,  had  they  been  induced  to  fight  for  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  deputy’s  march  against  Hugh  O’Neill  the  royal 
standard  was  borne  by  O’Hanlon.  For  such  services  James  I. 
made  the  family  a grant  of  a small  portion  of  their  own  lands, 
which  Cromwell  afterwards  relieved  them  of,  transplanting  the 
family  to  Connacht.  At  the  restoration  Hugh  O’ Hanlon 
petitioned  for  restitution  in  vain  as  an  “ innocent  papist,” 
and  so  his  brother  Redmond  took  to  the  hills. 

As  this  old  chieftain  stock  died  off,  their  places  were 
taken  by  others  whose  position  was  not  so  valid  nor  courage 
so  daring.  And  so,  in  time,  the  tories  died  away,  but  not 
before  they  had  left  their  mark  amongst  the  planters  on  their 
lands.  Many  of  them  entered  the  armies  of  every  European 
nation  at  enmity  with  England ; at  Fontenoy  and  Ramilles 
they  proved  their  courage.  They  manned  French  privateers, 
which  robbed  and  insulted  the  coasts  and  fleets  of  their 
enemies  ; and,  more  than  all,  at  the  last  they  flocked  to 
that  Hybrasil  of  the  west,  there  to  gather  up  their  long- 
drawn  agony  in  one  final  dash  of  vengeance  when  the  great 
republic  came  to  birth. 

When  the  later  land  war  broke  out  in  Ulster,  the  tories 
were  still  a power,  and  a community  of  feeling  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  new  dispossessed  and  the  old  dispossessed.  They 
had  in  common  persecution  and  confiscation,  and  so  they 
fraternised  on  many  occasions,  advising  and  counselling 
each  other  in  acts  of  vengeance  and  reprisal. 

And  now  the  submerged  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  surface, 
as  is  ever  the  case  ; about  one  half  of  the  people  of  Ulster  at 
the  present  day  are  the  “ rebels  ” and  “ traitors  ” and  “ scurvy 
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race,”  the  “ mere  Irish  ” that  Chichester  moved  earth  and 
hell  to  drive  from  their  ancient  patrimony.  Irish  ideas  and 
Irish  customs,  aye,  and  the  Irish  language,  all  so  banned 
and  abhorred,  are  at  the  present  hour  more  honoured,  more 
sought  after,  and  more  valued  than  any  grant  of  James 
or  any  “Burke’s  peerage”  or  any  such  badge  of 
“ respectability,”  criminality,  and  oppression. 

Time  works  wonders,  and  so  it  has  done  in  Ulster.  Of 
the  five  provinces  of  Ireland,  Ulster  was  the  leader.  In  it 
one  of  the  last  stands  was  made  against  Anglicisation  in  all 
its  forms.  When  almost  all  the  others  had  gone  under,  it 
remained.  The  gates  of  the  North  were  stormed  time  and 
again  in  vain.  In  Ulster,  the  rush  in  1641  for  the  restoration 
of  plundered  lands,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  stoutest  made 
and  most  valiantly  striven  for.  In  Ulster  in  1690  a royal 
humbug  was  swept  aside.  In  1760  Ulster  fought  for  and 
strenuously  maintained  the  rights  of  the  tenants  of  the  soil, 
and  so  established  something  like  equity  for  them,  to  grow 
in  the  coming  years  to  some  fuller  degree  of  justice,  and 
this  over  one  hundred  years  before  the  people  of  the  other 
provinces  had  fought  successfully  against  landlord  iniquity. 

Ulster  at  this  latter  time  went  through  every  phase  of 
a cruel  agrarian  struggle  to  its  bitterest  dregs.  No  act  of 
“ wickedness  ” ever  committed  in  any  other  portion  of  Ireland 
in  the  most  intense  stress  of  the  Land  League  times  in  the 
eighties,  or  cattle  drives  of  the  present  day,  but  had  been 
done  in  “ presbyterian  Ulster  ” over  one  hundred  years 
before.  Let  there  be  no  shirking  of  this  ; and  it  is  the  main 
object  of  this  book  to  prove  what  Ulster  did  to  obtain  some 
measure  of  amelioration  to  the  tenants,  whom  heartless, 
worthless,  and  tyrannical  undertakers  had  determined  to 
reduce  to  the  merest  serfdom.  No  Turkish  pasha  ever  farmed 
out  his  dues  with  less  consideration  for  the  payer  than  some 
of  the  Ulster  undertakers  plotted  to  farm  out  the  tenants, 
in  contempt  of  the  grants  under  which  they  acquired  the 
confiscated  lands,  nor  none  ever  put  the  ill-gotten  results  to  a 
viler  or  baser  use. 

The  main  object  of  the  English  crown  in  placing  these 
undertakers  in  Ulster  was  that  they  might  form  a defence 
and  a power  to  the  authority  which  created  them,  and 
gather  round  them  a sturdy  army  of  support  for  the  new 
system,  in  a people  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil,  with  prospects 
of  prosperity,  peace,  and  security  of  tenure.  Yet  in  a few 
generations  we  find  these  undertakers  throwing  over  the 
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whole  political  form  by  which  they  had  been  created,  dubbing 
themselves  “ landlords,"  a title  which  they  never  held  nor 
should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  claim,  even  in  name ; just  as 
a village  lodge  has  its  “sir  knights"  and  “right  worshipfuls" 
and  “ grand  masters,"  and  deems  the  honours  valid.  From 
this  their  usurpation  spread  into  a wide  system  of  land-grabbing 
and  rack-renting,  and  a complete  annexation  of  all  claims 
to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  only  undertakers,  totally 
ignoring  the  pledged  rights  of  those  who  had  been  planted 
with  them  on  express  terms  of  equity  and  fair  dealing. 
Tenants  who  had  built  their  own  houses  and  barns,  drained 
and  fenced  their  own  lands,  planting  their  own  trees  and 
hedgerows,  on  the  understanding  that  their  rights  were  to  be 
guarded,  were  they  then  to  have  every  atom  of  their  pros- 
perity confiscated  and  taken  from  them  ? Surely,  if  there 
was  ever  a disloyal  body  in  Ireland,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word,  it  is  these  Ulster  undertakers — their 
descendants  and  representatives.  Disloyal  to  the  grants 
that  gave  them  any  status  in  the  land  at  all  ; disloyal  to 
the  people,  who  clustered  around  them  for  protection  and 
mutual  co-operation ; and,  above  all,  disloyal  to  the  new 
land  on  which  they  had  been  foisted,  and  for  which  they 
might  even  then  have  striven,  as  other  settlers  before  them 
had  done,  with  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  adopted  sons. 

Instead  of  this,  as  a class  they  pushed  aside  the  public 
weal  to  work  for  their  own  class  greed  and  personal  power. 
At  the  worst  time  of  the  agrarian  struggle  around  Belfast, 
when  Donegall  had  confiscated  the  tenants’  rights  wholesale, 
their  lands  and  Iheir  houses  taken  from  them,  he  gave  a few 
acres  to  the  town — for  what  ? To  build  a poorhouse  upon, 
to  help  to  house  some  of  the  starving  people.  A worthy 
example,  followed  so  amply  in  the  great  famine  time,  when 
English  ideas  covered  our  island  with  those  great  gaunt 
structures  called  “ workhouses,"  which  have  never  afforded 
any  real  work  or  relief  to  the  poor,  but  only  debased  and 
degraded  the  people,  as  if  that  was  the  sole  intention  of 
their  origin.  They  wanted  justice,  and  they  got  a jail. 

As  to  the  tenants  themselves  who  came  in  with  these 
undertakers,  what  of  them  ? In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
to  be  blamed  to  any  extent  for  the  iniquities  of  the  planta- 
tion. They  were  largely  innocent  of  its  offences.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  “ upright,  God-fearing 
citizens,"  as  some  have  declared.  In  such  an  enterprise  as 
Chichester’s  very  few  “ decent " people  took  any  part  what- 
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ever.  Reid,  a presbyterian  historian,  states  that  “ the 
province  was  now  occupied  by  settlers  who  were  . . . far 
from  being  generally  characterized  by  a desire  for  enjoying 
religious  ordinances.  On  the  contrary,  a great  number  . . . 
were  openly  profane  and  immoral  in  their  conduct,  and  were 
generally  inattentive  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  Gospel.” 

The  following  description  of  these  people  is  given  by 
a contemporary  presbyterian  minister,  Andrew  Stuart,  of 
Donaghadee,  who  well  knew  them  : “ From  Scotland,”  he 

says,  “ came  many,  and  from  England  not  a few,  yet  all  of 
them  generally  the  scum  of  both  nations,  who,  from  debt  or 
breaking,  and  fleeing  from  justice,  or  seeking  shelter,  came 
hither,  hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man’s  justice,  in  a land 
where  there  was  nothing,  or  but  little  as  yet  of  the  fear  of 
God.  And  in  a few  years  there  flocked  such  a multitude  of 
people  from  Scotland  that  these  northern  counties  of  Down, 
Antrim,  Derry,  etc,  were  in  a good  measure  planted.  Yet  most 
of  the  people  were  all  void  of  Godliness,  who  seemed  rather  to 
flee  from  God  in  this  enterprise.  ...  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  cared  little  for  any  church.  Iniquity  abounded  with 
contention,  fighting,  murder,  adultery,  etc.,  as  among  people 
who,  as  they,  had  nothing  within  them  to  overawe  them. 
For  their  carriage  (conduct)  made  them  to  be  abhorred  at 
home  in  their  native  land  (Scotland),  insomuch  that  ‘ going 
for  Ireland  ’ was  looked  on  as  a miserable  mark  of  a deplorable 
person.  Yea,  it  wets  turned  into  a proverb  ; and  one  of  the 
worst  expressions  of  disdain  that  could  be  invented  was  to 
tell  a man  that  ‘ Ireland  would  be  his  hinder  end.’  ” This 
was,  of  course,  solely  in  reference  to  the  class  of  people  from 
Scotland  who  went  there. 

This  account  is  also  confirmed  by  Blair,  who  says — 
“ Although  amongst  those  whom  Divine  Providence  did  send 
to  Ireland  there  were  several  persons  eminent  for  birth, 
education,  and  parts,  yet  the  most  part  were  such  as  either 
poverty,  scandalous  lives,  or,  at  the  best,  adventurers  seeking 
of  better  accommodation,  had  forced  thither,  so  that  the 
security  and  thriving  of  religion  was  little  seen  to  by  those 
adventurers,  and  the  preachers  were  generally  of  the  same 
complexion  with  the  people.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  undertakers,  many  of 
them  criminals,  and  all  needy,  could  induce  people  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Ireland,  who  were  comfortable,  respected,  or 
in  good  repute  at  home.  Times  were  not  so  hard  as  that  in 
ibio  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  In  later  years  other 
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classes  undoubtedly  came  ; some  few  for  religious  reasons, 
but  mostly  because  land  was  cheaper  and  better,  and  life 
easier  and  less  restricted.  They  came  because  there  was 
“ better  accommodation  ” than  at  home. 

They  came,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks,  they  pros- 
pered. Why  so  ? First  and  foremost  they  entered  into  a 
land  “pleasant  and  fruitful,”  filled  with  a “confluence  of 
commodities.”  The  rich  stretches  and  fertile  hollows  of 
O’Donnell’s  Raphoe,  the  woods  and  fishings  of  0’Dogherty‘s 
Derry  and  O’Cahan’s  Coleraine  ; the  orchards  of  O’Neill’s 
Armagh  ; the  grazings  ol  O’Neill’s  Tireon  ; the  lakes  and 
sloping  gardens  of  Maguire’s  Fermanagh  and  O’Reilly’s 
Cavan  ; the  barlej^  and  corn  fields  and  lint  slopes  of  O’Neill’s 
Clannaboy,  were  no  “ waste  and  howling  wilderness  ” until 
Ciiichester  made  them  so. 

The  land  and  its  commodities  being  of  so  excellent  a 
character,  any  immediate  industry,  properly  guarded  and 
protected,  must  needs  flourish  and  create  wealth,  and  bring 
about  a growing  population.  Schools  endowed,  religion 
subsidised,  and,  later  on,  a trade  encouraged  by  heavy 
bounties,  all  tended  to  prosperity.  A virile  race,  blended  by 
intermarriage,  tilling  fertile  soil,  begets  strength  and  in- 
dependence. Hard,  strenuous  work  in  a new  land  speedily 
brought  to  the  top  the  best  of  a mixed  people.  Cut  off  from 
their  former  life,  these  workers  threw  themselves  into  making 
the  best  of  their  new  country,  which,  indeed,  speedily  won 
their  love  and  admiration.  They  even  caught  up  largely 
the  traditions  of  the  old  race  from  the  remnants  still  haunting 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  adopting  their  place  names,  and 
valuing  their  lore,  and  in  many  instances  affecting  their 
manners  and  customs  and  habits  of  life  and  husbandry. 
This  was  an  easy  transition,  for  they  were  largely  of  a Gaelic 
stock,  the  Scotch  among  them  almost  entirely  so.  In  the 
early  centuries  they  had  emigrated,  like  the  children  of 
Uisneach,  from  Erie  to  Alba  ; and  now,  after  many  genera- 
tions, were  only  returning  to  the  land  their  forefathers  had 
left  generations  before.  It  was  a pleasant  “ hark  back,”  this 
return  of  theirs  to  Ireland  ; and  so  they  felt  it,  and  soon 
their  ways  and  thoughts  became  in  many  instances  kindly 
Irish  of  the  Irish. 

The  best  of  colonies  have  been  founded  by  the  “ wild 
bloods  ” of  an  older  people.  The  “ goodie-goodies,”  “ stick- 
at-homes,”  are  not  the  people  for  a new  land,  and  some  say 
for  an  old  one  either.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  settlers 
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in  Ulster  were  as  described,  and  an  excellent  stock  they  made 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  despite  the  puritanic  description 
given  them  by  clerical  writers.  In  time  they  throve  and 
prospered,  as  their  descendants  have  continued  to  do  till  the 
present  day  ; and  the  worst  of  them  have  proved  better  than 
any  “ landed  gentry  ” ever  scheduled  in  Ulster.  We  make 
this  assertion  thoroughly  knowing  and  understanding  every 
phase  of  agrarian  life  in  our  province.  Of  races  we  have 
many,  and  religions  innumerable,  yet,  underlying  all,  there 
should  be  only  one  desire,  and  that  is  to  make  our  province 
first  in  leading  the  whole  Irish  nation  into  its  own  again — in 
prosperity  and  pride,  and  in  fearless  freedom.  We  sorrow 
for  past  transgressions,  we  are  desirous  of  present  emulation  in 
good  works,  and  we  participate  in  a glowing  hope  for  the 
future,  when  all  Irishmen  shall  forget  the  points  in  which 
they  differ  and  strive  for  the  ideal  in  which  they  agree,  until 
in  the  full  fruition  of  time  only  one  aim  and  object  shall 
animate  our  every  thought  and  action — the  common  good 
of  our  common  country. 

But  for  the  merry  hearts  and  true 
That  Antrim  still  retains  ; 

Or  be  their  banner  green  or  blue, 

For  all  that  there  remains, 

God  grant  them  quiet  freedom  too 
And  blythe  homes  soon  again. 

— Samuel  Ferguson. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  EARLY  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  ULSTER  FARMER — ORIGIN 
OF  “ LANDLORDISM.” 

The  Ulster  land  war  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  only 
the  acute  phase  of  a large  movement — the  long  drawn 
out  struggle  between  the  rent  exacters  and  the  tenants.  Its 
start  was  inevitable  after  the  conditions  of  the  plantation  had 
been  broken  by  the  undertakers,  and  it  is  only  in  our  own 
day  that  it  has  come  to  an  end  with  the  paying  off  of  a class 
that  used  their  opportunities  for  oppression,  injustice,  and 
personal  aggression.  “ They  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days  ” 
can  well  be  said  of  these  land  tillers  who  banded  themselves 
together  as  hearts  of  steel.  They  posted  by  stealth  their 
proclamations  and  threats  ; they  fired  houses,  they  maimed 
cattle  ; they  broke  the  laws  framed  for  their  oppression  ; 
they  suffered  imprisonment  and  transportation  and  hanging 
rather  than  suffer  the  grinding  injustice  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  rent  exacter  of  the  fields  they  tilled. 

The  hearts  of  steel  originated  on  the  estate  of  the  earl  of 
Donegall  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  They  were  men  of  the 
tenant  farmer,  artizan,  and  labouring  classes — descendants  of 
protestant  and  presbyterian  planters,  and  of  soldiers  in  the 
armies  of  the  plantation,  who  found  that  without  definite 
and  vigorous  organisation  in  the  interests  of  the  people  the 
rent  exacters  and  dissolute  lords  of  the  country  would  lay 
year  by  year  heavier  burdens  on  their  shoulders  and  drive 
them  into  a deeper  and  more  hopeless  poverty. 

The  causes  that  forced  the  Ulster  farmers  into  organisa- 
tions like  the  hearts  of  steel  were  mainly  the  same  as  those 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  whiteboys — the  peep  o’  day 
boys,  the  oak  boys — to  name  a few  of  the  combinations 
that  the  poor  had  to  enter  into  for  their  better  protection 
against  the  ever-growing  encroachments  of  the  rich  planters. 

The  whiteboys  in  the  south,  who  were  catholic,  combined 
to  resist  landlord  exactions,  the  enclosing  of  common  land, 
the  collection  of  tithes  from  them  for  the  ascendant  religion, 
and  the  penal  restrictions,  under  which  the  Irish  catholic 
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had  practically  no  legal  status.  The  hearts  of  steel  in  the 
north  were  almost  entirely  presbyterian  and  protestant ; 
their  grievances  were  the  exactions  of  the  undertakers  and 
middlemen,  the  tithes  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
bad  trade  and  bad  labour  conditions,  and  the  injustice  of 
many  employers. 

The  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  catholics,  were  disabled 
under  the  Test  Act ; they  suffered  from  tithes,  unjust  cess, 
heavy  taxation,  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  from  the  greed 
of  the  undertakers ; and  so  Ulster  tenant  right  was  the 
great  question,  the  driving  power  which  gathered  under  its 
flag  all  those  discontented  on  account  of  other  matters,  and 
the  hearts  of  steel  became,  in  a word,  the  “ land  league  ” 
of  the  tenant  right  movement  of  “ presbyterian  Ulster.” 

The  Ulster  of  later  years  pretended  to  assume  a fine  indigna- 
tion over  the  actions  of  the  land  league  of  the  eighties  and 
the  cattle  drives  of  1908  (though  one  cannot  see  that  it  is  ever 
slow  to  benefit  by  any  advantages  thus  obtained) ; yet,  in 
the  battle  for  tenant  right  Ulster’s  land  league,  the  hearts 
of  steel,  adopted  tactics  beside  which  its  modern  “ up  the 
country  ” followers  and  imitators  were  tame  and  law-abiding 
in  many  ways  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigour  with 
which  they  committed  “ outrage  ” after  “ outrage  ” it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  Ulster  tenant  farmer  would  have  enjoyed  the 
comparative  security  of  tenure  that  he  has  since  held. 

But  the  tenant  right  movement  dates  back  long  before  the 
actual  formation  of  the  hearts  of  steel.  That  organisation  was 
the  outcome,  and  the  people’s  answer  to  a culminating  act 
of  intolerable  injustice. 

As  early  as  1727  the  relations  between  the  undertaker  and 
the  land  tiller  in  Ulster  had  been  the  cause  of  great  trouble. 
The  former  were  mainly  the  descendants  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
court  favourites,  criminals,  traders,  or  monied  middlemen,  who 
had  stolen  or  been  given  by  those  who  had  so  acquired  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  Irish  people  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  tenants  were  the  descendants  of  the  settlers  brought 
over  on  derms  by  those  who  had  got  such  grants  of  the  Irish 
lands. 

These  tenant  settlers  had  come  over  on  the  definite  arrange- 
ment that  when  they  had  built  their  own  homesteads  and 
tilled  the  land  they  were  to  have  a fixed  and  definite  interest 
in  the  land  they  so  improved.  Land  was  given  to  them  at 
nominal  rents,  and  some  of  it  was  of  the  same  nominal  value 
when  it  came  into  their  possession  ; and  it  was  owing  to 
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their  industry  that  it  had  improved  and  was  of  more  value. 
It  was  let  to  them  on  leases  for  varying  terms ; and 
they  never  doubted  that  on  the  expiration  of  these  leases 
they  would  be  renewed  on  the  same,  or,  at  least,  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms,  as  the  undertakers,  by  their  grants,  were 
bound  to  do.  When,  in  course  of  time,  leases  began  to  fall  in,  the 
struggle  started  that  has  been  going  on  till  our  own  time.  Added 
to  this  primary  trouble  between  undertaker  and  tenant  there 
were  other  causes  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Bad  crops,  bad  trade,  and  the  ensuing  poverty  weighed  heavily 
on  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman.  Primate  Boulter  (1724 
to  1738),  writing  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1728, 
said  : “We  are  under  great  troubles  here  about  a frenzy 
that  has  taken  hold  of  very  great  numbers  to  leave  this  country 
for  the  West  Indies  (North  America),  and  we  are  endeavouring 
to  learn  what  may  be  the  reasons  of  it  and  the  proper 
remedies."  In  a letter  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  same 
year  (1728)  he  stated  that  for  some  years  there  have  been  agents 
coming  from  the  American  colonies,  “ and  deluded  the  people 
with  stories  of  great  plenty,  and  estates  to  be  had  for  going 
for  in  those  parts  of  the  world." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  1728  the  American  colonies 
were  touting  for  emigrants,  and  using  exactly  the  same  means 
as  a newer  colony,  Canada,  is  using  to-day.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1727  more  than  3,000  persons  from  Ulster  had  taken 
ship  for  America.  Scarcely  one  in  ten  could  pay  the  cost  of  his 
passage,  and  the  rest  hired  themselves  for  their  passage,  or 
contracted  with  masters  of  ships  for  four  years  servitude, 
“ selling  themselves  as  servants  for  their  subsistence." 

“ The  humour,"  says  Boulter,  “ has  spread  like  a contagious 
distemper,  and  the  people  will  hardly  hear  anybody  that 
tries  to  cure  them  of  their  madness.  The  worst  is  that  it 
affects  only  protestants,  and  reigns  chiefly  in  the  north, 
which  is  the  seat  of  our  linen  manufacture." 

The  question  of  the  tenants’  wrongs  had  thus  forced 
thousands  of  families  to  quit  their  homes,  some  for  America, 
facing  four  years’  servitude  to  pay  their  passages ; some  for 
the  towns — though  these  were  few  ; and  numbers  for  the 
life  of  the  roads,  begging  from  all  they  met,  or  joining  the 
bands  of  tories  and  rapparees  that  then  flourished. 

The  protestant  clergy  memorialised  the  lord  lieutenant, 
setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  people  that  led  to  the 
exodus.  The  memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  English  govern- 
ment along  with  the  comments  thereon  by  primate  Boulter. 
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Many  of  the  undertakers  had  laid  down  large  portions  of 
the  land  in  grass  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes  ; 
thus  an  added  burden  was  thrown  on  to  the  tenants  who  tilled, 
as  the  tilled  land  was  especially  subject  to  tithe.  The  under- 
takers had  also  striven  to  strengthen  their  hold  and  power 
over  the  land,  deeming  the  same  absolute  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  rights  by  the  tenants,  as  clearly  enjoined  in  their  grants 
as  undertakers.  In  his  comments  on  the  memorial  Boulter 
says ; “ If  a landlord  (undertaker)  takes  too  great  a portion 
of  the  profits  of  a farm  for  his  share  by  way  of  rent  (as  the 
tithe  will  light  on  the  tenant’s  share),  the  tenant  will  be 
impoverished  ; but  then,  it  is  not  the  tithe,  but  the  increased 
rent,  that  undoes  the  farmer  ; and  indeed,  in  this  country, 
where,  I fear,  the  tenant  hardly  ever  has  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  profits,  he  makes  of  his  farm  for  his  share,  and 
too  often  but  a fourth,  or  perhaps  a fifth  part,  as  the  tenant’s 
share  is  charged  with  the  tithe,  his  case  is,  no  doubt,  hard, 
but  it  is  plain  from  what  side  the  hardship  arises.” 

The  tenants  were  sometimes  cited  to  appear  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  for  non-payment  of  these  tithes,  and  if  they 
failed  to  appear,  they  were  excommunicated.  “ Possibly,” 
says  Boulter,  “ when  a writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo  is 
taken  out,  and  they  find  they  have  £7  or  £8  to  pay,  they  run 
away ; for  the  greatest  part  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  here 
are  so  poor  that  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  £8  or  £10  falling 
on  them  is  certain  ruin  to  them.”  And  he  relates  that  in 
his  own  experience  many  of  the  clergy  have  chosen  to 
forget  their  “ small  dues  ” rather  than  go  to  the  great  expense 
in  getting  them.  This  reason  for  foregoing  tithe  is  peculiarly 
typical  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Arthur  Dobbs — a county  Antrim  man — in  his  Essay  on 
the  trade  and  imports  of  Ireland  (1730),  after  discussing  the 
bishops,  who,  in  order  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  church 
lands,  “ take  fines  from  three  to  three  years,  and  from  seven 
to  seven  years,”  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  undertakers’  ex- 
travagance and  the  position  of  the  tenants  as  follows : — 
“ Have  not  tenants  daily  instances  before  them  of  landlords 
squandering  away  their  time  and  money,  and  living  above 
their  fortunes  upon  the  prospect  they  have  of  retrieving  their 
affairs  at  the  expiration  of  such  leases  by  raising  extraordinary 
fines,  or  setting  their  lands  to  those  who  offer  most  for  them  ? 
Upon  renewal,  the  improving  tenant  must  pay  for  the  land- 
lord’s extravagance  a sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  im- 
provement he  has  made  and  the  utmost  value  of  the  land. 
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in  case  he  has  been  so  provident  as  to  have  acquired  any 
money,  which  seldom  happens  upon  such  tenures  ; or  he  must 
give  a nominal  great  rent  for  the  future  if  he  renews  his  lease, 
otherwise  the  next  person  who  offers  a trifle  more  gets  his 
land,  and  he  is  turned  adrift,  to  serve  in  a like  manner  the 
next  whose  lease  is  expired 

“ What  was  it  induced  so  many  of  the  commonalty  lately 
to  go  to  America  but  high  rents,  bad  seasons,  and  want  of 
good  tenures  or  a permanent  property  in  their  lands  ? This 
kept  them  so  poor  and  low  that  they  scarce  had  sufficient 
credit  to  procure  necessaries  to  subsist  or  to  till  their  ground. 
They  never  had  anything  in  store  ; all  was  from  hand  to 
mouth,  so  one  or  two  bad  crops  broke  them.  Others  found 
their  stock  dwindling  and  decaying  visibly,  and  so  they 
removed  before  all  was  gone,  whilst  they  had  as  much  left  as 
would  pay  their  passage,  and  had  little  more  than  would  carry 
them  to  the  American  shore.  This,  it  may  be  allowed,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  poor  farmers  going  who  had  their  rents 
lately  raised  ; but,  it  may  be  objected,  that  was  not  the 
reason  why  rich  farmers  went,  and  those  who  had  several 
years  in  beneficial  leases  yet  unexpired  who  sold  those  bar- 
gains and  removed  with  the  effects.  But  it  is  plain  they  all 
went  for  the  same  reason  ; for  these  last,  from  daily  examples 
I before  them,  saw  the  present  occupiers  dispossessed  of  their 
! lands  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  and  no  preference  given 
I to  them,  so  they  expected  it  would  soon  be  their  own  case  ; 

1 to  avoid  which  and  make  the  most  of  the  years  yet  unexpired, 
i they  sold  and  carried  their  effects  with  them  to  procure  a 
! settlement  in  a country  where  they  had  reason  to  expect  a 
i permanent  property." 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ulster,  the 
[ long  campaign  to  secure  their  rights  under  the  planters' 

, grants  and  some  fixity  of  tenure  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was 
inevitable  ; and  it  is  in  the  next  year  (1731)  that  the  first 
reference  to  tenant  right  in  print  is  to  be  found,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  Enquiry  into  the  tenant  rights  of  those  who  hold 
I lands  of  church  and  other  foundations,  by  Everard  Fleetwood. 

! The  undertakers  sought  to  go  on  raising  rents  with  every 
i fresh  improvement  of  the  tenant,  or  with  the  advent  of  every 
I new  comer  who  was  willing  to  bid  a higher  figure  than  the 
I occupying  tenant. 

Two  or  three  bad  seasons  reduced  the  already  impoverished 
people  to  a state  bordering  on  famine.  The  corn  crop  was 
so  poor  that  the  primate  set  on  foot  a subscription  in  Dublin 
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to  buy  food  and  distribute  it  to  the  people,  and  prevent  all 
Ulster  flying  to  America,  in  which  case  “ the  plantation " 
would  be  entirely  undone. 

After  all  the  infinite  trouble  and  infinite  cost  of  planting 
a protestant  population  in  Ulster,  which  had  been  the  work 
of  the  English  government  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years, 
they  came  near  losing  such  a protestant  population  by 
emigration,  owing  to  the  exactions  of  a protestant  church 
and  ])rotestant  rack  renters.  Corn  was  cheap  and  abundant 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  the  people  there  objected  to 
their  corn  going  to  feed  the  planters.  They  broke  open  the 
storehouses  where  corn  for  the  north  was  lying  waiting  ship- 
ment ; and  weeks  elapsed  before  £3,000  worth  of  oats,  oat- 
meal and  potatoes  could  be  got  dowm  to  the  starving  Ulster- 
men. Then  we  find  the  primate  writing  : “ The  humour  of 
going  to  America  still  continues,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions certainly  makes  many  quit  us.  There  are  now  seven 
ships  at  Belfast  that  are  carrying  off  1,000  passengers  thither, 
and  if  we  knew  how  to  stop  them,  as  most  of  them  can  neither 
get  victuals  nor  work  at  home,  it  would  be  cruel  to  do  it.” 

The  presbyterian  clergy,  who  had  fortunately  lost  the 
tithes,  which  they  had  deemed  a great  hardship,  suffered  con- 
siderably, many  having  their  incomes  reduced  from  £50  a 
year  to  below  £15. 

The  protestant  primate,  churchman  though  he  was,  appealed 
to  sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  restoration  of  £400  a year,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  non-conforming  clergj^  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  from  the  privy  purse  by  Geo.  i.,  in  addition  to  the 
£1,200  royal  bounty,  which  had  previously  been  suspended. 

“ It  is,”  he  said,  “ but  doing  them  justice  to  affirm  that 
they  are  very  well  affected  to  his  majesty  and  his  royal  family, 
and,  by  best  inquiries  I could  make,  do  their  best  endeavours 
to  keep  their  congregations  from  deserting  the  country,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  younger  ministers  having  anyways 
encouraged  the  humour  now  prevailing  here  ; and  his 
majesty’s  goodness  in  giving  them  some  extraordinary  relief 
on  this  occasion  of  their  present  great  distress  would  un- 
doubtedly make  them  more  active  to  retain  their  people  here. 
I cannot  help  mentioning  on  this  occasion  that  what  with 
scarceness  of  corn  in  the  north  and  the  loss  of  all  credit  there, 
and  by  the  numbers  that  go,  or  talk  of  going,  to  America  ; 
and  with  the  distuiliances  in  the  south,  this  kingdom  is  at 
present  in  a deplorable  condition.” 

When  the  primate  had  gone  on  his  visitation  in  1726,  he 
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“ met  all  the  roads  lull  of  whole  families  that  had  left  their 
homes  to  beg  abroad." 

The  archbishop  accounts  for  it  by  stating  that  many 
persons  had  let  large  tracts  of  land  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres, 
which  were  stocked  with  cattle,  and  had  no  other  inhabitants 
on  their  land  than  so  many  cottiers  as  were  necessary  to  look 
after  their  sheep  and  black  cattle, ‘'so  that  in  some  of  the  finest 
counties  in  many  places  there  is  neither  house  nor  cornfield  to 
he  seen  in  ten  or  fifteen  miles'  travelling,  and  daily  in  some 
counties  many  gentlemen,  as  their  leases  fall  into  their  hands, 
tie  up  their  tenants  from  tillage,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  why  so  many  venture  to  go  into  foreign  service  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  if  taken,  because  they  cannot  get  land 
to  till  at  home." 

The  present  day  evil,  of  parts  of  the  country  being 
turned  into  great  cattle  ranches  to  the  utter  extirpation  of 
the  people  was  thus  a very  dominant  danger  in  Ulster 
during  the  period  under  review,  and  it  was  met  in  a truly 
Ulster  way  and  never  allowed  to  become  a permanency  in 
the  planted  counties. 

They  were  a hardy,  stubborn  race,  these  Ulster  Irish,  and 
the  sons  of  a long  line  of  fighters.  The  exactions  that  ground 
them  down  to  the  poverty  line,  the  tithes  of  the  established 
j church,  the  unjust  cess,  the  rack  rents,  and  the  social  dis- 

I abilities,  bad  laws  and  bad  trade,  all  combined  to  make 

I them  turn  their  eyes  to  the  rising  American  colonies.  The 

I growing  system  of  a newly  named  ‘‘  landlord  " dominance 

drove  them  to  seek  a fresh  home  in  America — they  went  full  of 
. hatred  for  the  English  constitution  under  which  they  had 
been  driven  out,  and  they  were  the  men  or  the  fathers  of  the 
men  who  helped  to  drive  the  English  power  out  of  America 
during  the  American  war  of  independence.  Ulster  fathers  and 
mothers  instilled  into  their  sons  the  bitter  lessons  learned  on 
many  an  Ulster  hillside. 

For  another  twenty  years  matters  went  on,  sometimes 
better,  sometimes  worse ; with  every  year  fleets  of  ships 
sailing  from  the  Foyle  and  Larne  and  Carrickfergus  to  carry 
the  people  to  America,  and  with  every  year  fresh  impositions 
on  the  part  of  the  undertakers  ; and  shoals  of  people  turned 
adrift  from  the  homes  they  had  built  and  thought  they  had 
made  their  own  to  find  some  security  in  other  lands,  or  to 
beg  on  the  roads  if  they  were  too  poor  to  go  away.  Thus 
was  founded  and  nurtured  the  class  of  tramps  which  we 
have  with  us  to  the  present  day — the  literal  outcast — that 
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is,  those  cast  out  from  the  land  and  reduced  to  beggary  by 
iniquitous  laws. 

Now  and  again  some  act  of  injustice  more  flagrant  than 
usual  begot  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Then  for  a 
season  a few  townlands,  a parish,  or  a whole  county  would  be 
in  a state  of  quasi  rebellion  ; but  with  the  removal  of  the  cause 
or  of  those  who  suffered  from  it,  discontent  subsided  only 
to  be  aroused  again,  and  yet  again. 

One  would  have  thought  that  a common  oppression  would 
have  tended  more  to  firmly  unite  the  oppressed  than  it  did — 
that  the  fiery  animosity  of  the  creeds,  that  has  made  the  name 
of  Ulster  infamous  for  two  centuries,  would  have  become 
more  softened,  and  that  a common  degradation  would  have 
united  the  tenants  in  common  action. 

To  a certain  extent  it  was  so  ; and  archbishop  Boulter, 
speaking  of  Wood's  halfpence,  pathetically  laments : “ But 
the  worst  of  this  is  that  it  tends  to  unite  protestant  with 
papist,  and  whenever  that  happens,  good-bye  to  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland  for  ever.”  The  English  policy  was  ever 
to  avoid  this  risk.  It  was  as  stated  by  sir  John  Davies  : “ to 
make  a perpetual  separation  and  enmity  between  the  English  i 
and  the  Irish.” 

But  in  the  main  the  bitterness  of  the  feud  between  the 
creeds  was  not  allowed  to  abate  one  jot,  but  was  kept  con- 
tinually fomented.  In  many  parts  of  Ulster  the  protestant  \ 

farmers  were  persuaded  to  bear  the  callous  greed  of  the  under-  i 

takers  with  a false  resignation,  resting  in  the  assurance  of  | 

their  clergy  and  advisers  that  if  he  was  crippled  the  papists  j 

were  ruined  utterly.  Ulster  leaders  fanned  the  creed  of  j 

hatred,  instead  of  the  good  feeling  that  might  have  secured  j 

at  once  tenant  right  for  catholic  and  protestant  alike,  j 

banding  them  together  in  their  common  interests  ; and  so,  i 

until  recent  years,  a bigotry  that  the  middle  ages  would  have  \ 

been  ashamed  of  was  deliberately  cultivated  in  Ulster  by  * 

English  political  parties,  and  often  by  the  local  clergy  and  j 

undertakers,  and  in  later  years  by  interested  parties  and  a ' 

venal  press.  ' 

In  their  exactions  from  their  tenants  on  the  church  lands 
the  protestant  clergy  were  no  whit  behind  the  worst  under- 
takers in  the  country.  They  took  their  cue  from  them,  and 
never  aimed  at  a higher  example.  Their  “ small  dues,”  as 
Boulter  calls  them,  whether  of  rent  or  tithe,  were  exacted 
relentlessly — the  rapacity  of  many  of  them  knew  no  limit. 

The  Belfast  News  Letter  of  26th  February,  1754,  reports  : — 

“ Letters  from  Dublin  say  that  the  patriots,  who  are  the 
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majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  intend  to  move  for 
opening  the  grand  committee  of  religion  ; and 

“ ist.  To  inquire  of  non-residents  [clergy]  and  pluralists 
by  whose  neglect  the  people  of  their  parishes,  for  want  of 
instruction,  remain  ignorant  papists  or  infidels. 

“2dly.  Into  exorbitant  fines  and  refusal  of  renewal  of 
church  leases,  whereby  the  tenant’s  right  is  infringed 
and  he,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  prevented 
from  amending  his  estate,  whereby  the  public  lose  about 
£500,000  a year  of  improvements,  which  would  have  been 
made  if  the  tenant's  right  of  renewal  of  church  lands 
had  not  been  infringed.”  This  “ grand  committee  ” was, 
of  course,  entirely  protestant,  as  was  the  whole  parliament. 

The  clergy,  whose  head  expressed  boundless  solicitude  for 
the  people  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  undertakers,  could 
themselves  exact  fines  and  high  rents  of  which  even  the  worst 
of  the  undertakers  would  have  been  ashamed.  Many  bishops 
came  from  England,  and  in  a short  tenure  of  office  amassed 
huge  fortunes,  squeezed  out  of  the  unfortunate  tenants,  mostly 
of  other  creeds  than  their  own.  (See  Appendix,  page  164.) 

The  protestant  clergy  had  not  only  excited  the  hatred  of 
the  people  by  their  exactions,  but  they  had  also  excited  the 
hostility  of  many  of  the  undertakers  as  well.  At  a meeting  of 
the  patriot  club,  held  in  the  market  house,  Belfast,  i6th 
April,  1755,  Arthur  Upton,  of  Templepatrick,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  in  the  chair,  this  resolution  was  passed : — “ May 
all  prelates  be  for  ever  delivered  from  attempting  to  influence 
the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland.” 

This  established  church  was  reactionary  and  corrupt  in 
its  dealings  with  the  people  ; and  it  sided  with  the  reactionary 
and  corrupt  in  parliament.  As  a consequence,  spite  of  all  its 
former  advantages,  in  large  tracts  of  Ulster  at  the  present 
time  it  has  no  existence  whatever.  When  the  power  of  tithe 
collecting  was  taken  from  it,  numbers  of  churches  were  closed, 
and  many  parishes  were  joined  together  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  iniquitous  exacting  of  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases 
might  have  been  surely  left  to  the  middlemen  and  landspecu- 
lators  by  these  clerics  ; but  the  degradation  of  their  office 
seemed  to  them  preferable  to  going  without  a full  purse. 

With  so  “ respectable  ” an  example  before  their  eyes,  every 
landowner  who  was  hard  up,  and  who  was  not  too  scrupulous 
to  replenish  his  fortunes  by  legalised  plunder,  followed  suit 
with  even  more  and  more  disastrous  results  to  the  country. 
They  had  the  example  of  the  church  before  them,  and  surely 
it  could  be  safely  followed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  LAND  STRUGGLE  BROUGHT  TO  A HEAD  BY  LORD  DONEGALL 
AROUND  BELFAST. 

In  March,  1754,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  it  was 
intended  to  build  a linen  hall  in  Belfast.  Considering  the 
population  of  the  town,  the  new  scheme  meant  “ a big  order  ” 
for  builder,  workmen,  and  contractors.  The  fourth  earl  of 
Donegall  seized  the  occasion  to  do  a very  arbitrary  act.  He 
was,  and  always  had  been,  an  absentee.  He  lived  and  died 
without  ever  seeing  his  Antrim  estates.  He  lived  in  luxury 
and  riot  in  foreign  lands.  The  limeburners  in  the  parishes 
of  Belfast  and  Carnmoney  naturally  hoped  to  get  large  orders 
for  the  supply  of  material  for  the  new  buildings.  The  earl, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  limeburners  “ delayed  builders  and 
raised  prices,”  soon  picked  a quarrel  with  them.  He  had  the 
giant’s  strength  and  used  it  like  a giant.  He  “ let  to  others 
the  right  and  property  of  the  limestone  and  the  sole  power 
and  right  of  burning  lime  in  the  said  parishes  on  payment  of 
‘ small  ’ rent,  and  contracting  to  supply  builders  at  certain 
prices,  with  power  to  take  up  and  seize  all  lime  burned  on 
the  estate  other  than  by  their  direction  or  allowance,  or  for 
the  manuring  of  land  on  his  lordship’s  estate.”  Gordon,  his 
agent,  inspired  this  arbitrary  conduct.  The  dispossessed  lime- 
burners, it  is  natural  to  suppose,  did  "not  quietly  submit  to 
this  oppression. — [News  Letter,  24th  May,  1754). 

Acts  like  this  provoked  reprisals ; and  among  all  the 
landlords  in  Ireland  none  sowed  the  wind  with  the  unsparing 
hand  of  the  Chichesters,  earls  of  Donegall,  and  none  reaped 
the  whirlwind  of  outrage  and  resistance  as  they  did. 

On  their  estates  especially,  and  all  over  Ulster,  men  were 
beginning  to  learn  that  if  they  would  live  on  the  land,  they 
must  fight  for  their  footing,  and  fight  with  what  weapons  they 
could  ; and  none  could  be  worse  than  those  employed  by  their 
oppressors. 

Discontent,  begotten  of  arbitrary  injustice,  was  spreading, 
and  wherever  it  grew  reprisal  and  outrage  followed  swiftly. 
These  were  the  only  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
there  was  no  tribunal  by  which  fair  rents  could  be  fixed — to 
which  the  poor  could  appeal.  Even  if  there  had  been,  the 
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judges  were  partisan  and  dependent  on  parliament,  and  the 
undertakers  had  almost  the  sole  control  of  electing  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  could  rely  on  the  courts  to  uphold 
their  dominion. 

They  looked  upon  and  considered  such  membership  of 
parliament  their  personal  property,  and  their  “ rights  ” were 
respected  by  the  members  they  elected.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  iniquity  run  that  upon  the  extinction  of  these  pocket 
boroughs  enormous  sums  were  paid  to  these  undertakers 
as  “ compensation  ” for  the  loss  of  “ rights  ” that  were  never 
theirs  and  to  which  they  had  no  equitable  claim  whatever, 
if  they  had  been  asked  to  “ show  title.”  Their  nominated 
members  freely  voted  such  sums  to  their  patrons. 

The  tenants  had  to  hold  the  land — or  starve  ; they  had  to 
pay  what  the  planters  demanded — or  be  driven  from  the 
homes,  which  they  had  raised  by  their  own  industry  ; and 
if  those  who  were  forced  to  quit  took  vengeance  on  the  under- 
taker or  on  the  land  grabber  who  evicted  them,  who  is  there 
that  could  blame  them,  or  say  that  in  spite  of  well  nigh  every 
act  they  committed  that  they  were  not  grievously  wronged, 
or  that  they  had  not  good  cause  for  their  struggle  ? 

It  was  war,  open,  ostensible  war — a fight  for  life  and  a just 
cause  ; and  those  who  now  blame  the  acts  committed  must 
know  that  even  in  recent  years  greater  and  more  far-reaching 
acts  of  violence  and  plunder,  cattle  driving  and  house  burning 
have  been  committed  by  high  generals  and  great  armies  in 
other  climes,  with  less  excuse,  earning  titles  and  parliamentary 
thanks  and  large  public  grants. 

One  murder  makes  a villain  ; millions,  a hero  ; 

Lords  are  privileged  to  kill,  and  numbers  consecrate  the 
crime. 

In  the  News  Letter  of  31st  January,  1755,  there  appears  the 
following  advertisement : — 

“ Whereas  upon  the  night  of  igth  December,  1754,  some 
malicious  and  evil  disposed  persons  did  level  and  destroy  83 
yards  and  upwards  of  new  double  mearing  ditch  between  John 
Greg  and  Samuel  Kernaghan  in  the  townland  of  Edenderry 
and  parish  of  Belfast,  and  also  did  cut  and  break  60  trees,  and 
did  destroy  many  of  the  quicks,  and  as  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  was  done  by  said  Kernaghan  and  his 
accomplices. 

“ Reward  5 guineas  on  usual  terms. 

“Belfast,  31st  January,  1755.” 
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To  a further  advertisement  in  same  paper,  on  i8th  February 
following,  there  is  appended  the  following  footnote  : — 

“ Any  person  concerned  in  levelling  the  ditch  or  cutting 
the  trees  (excepting  the  said  Kernaghan),  who  will  discover  it, 
may  depend  on  not  being  prosecuted,  or  meeting  with  any 
trouble. — John  Greg.” 

This  was  on  the  Donegall  estate.  Tenants  leases  had  fallen 
in,  and  before  renewal  heavy  fines  were  demanded.  Larger 
sums  than  the  tenants  could  or  should  pay  were  asked  ; but 
the  earl  must  have  cash  to  carry  on  his  gambling  in 
England,  and  so  it  occurred  to  him  and  his  agent  to  sell  the 
lands  to  middlemen,  who  could  exact  what  rents  they  liked 
or  go  into  possession  of  the  tenants’  farms  themselves,  con- 
fiscating all  their  property  and  rights,  or  turn  the  lands  into 
grazing  ranches.  This  particular  townland  of  Edenderry  is 
now  in  the  city  of  Belfast,  on  the  Crumlin  road,  near  Legoniel, 
but  was  then  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  high  up  on 
the  hillside.  Kernahan  was,  doubtless,  the  evicted  tenant. 
The  Gregs  were  the  first  of  the  land-grabbers  about 
Belfast.  John  Greg  came  from  Scotland  in  1693,  and 
amassed  money  as  a trader  in  Belfast,  and  so  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  Donegall  desire  for  hard  cash.  His  son  John  left 
for  the  West  Indies  about  this  time,  where  he  was  a planter 
and  slave  owner.  Like  father,  like  son.  The  name  is  not 
now  to  the  fore  in  Belfast,  but  it  will  appear  many  times  in 
many  places  in  these  pages.  Many  ballads  at  the  time  held  up 
the  Gregs  to  public  odium.  One  verse  is  given  by  Benn  ; — 

“ Donegall  all  his  tenants  may  plunder  and  fine, 

And  a Greg  and  base  Cunningham  aid  the  design — 

Then  the  mischief  they  breed  with  such  terrible  zeal 
They  falsely  impute  to  the  poor  ‘ hearts  of  steel.’  ” 

The  growth  of  the  middlemen,  ever  a sure  sign  of  decay 
in  a country,  was  rapid  in  Ulster  at  this  time.  They  were  an 
unhealthy  growth,  and  never  even  contemplated  by  the 
plantation  scheme. 

In  the  News  Letter  of  17th  October,  1755,  we  find  again  : — 
“ Whereas  some  evil  disposed  persons  on  the  20th  August 
broke  the  ditch  of  Mile  Cross  dam,  whereby  the  tenant  in 
person  is  much  damnified. 

Four  guineas  reward. 

“JOHN  MacCLUGEN. 

“ Dated  loth  September,  1755.” 
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This  was  a change  of  scene,  being  a mile  from  Newtonards, 
in  the  County  of  Down.  The  person  “ damnified  " must  have 
had  some  connection  or  business  relationship  with  the  Belfast 
middlemen. 

On  24th  January,  1755,  the  men  of  the  four  lower  baronies 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  order  to  encourage  tillage  and 
husbandry  in  general,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  interests 
of  their  country,  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a club,  to 
be  called  the  farmers’  society.  This  meeting  took  place  in 
Coleraine,  with  John  Macnaghten  in  the  chair. 

But  the  influences  working  for  better  conditions  were  few 
and  faint  beside  the  flood  of  oppression  and  exaction  by 
which  the  Ulster  people  were  losing  their  lands  and  being 
swept  out  of  the  country. 

The  Belfast  News  Letter  of  this  period  is  filled  with  accounts 
of  outrages  and  advertisements  offering  rewards  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  them.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
crowd  them  into  these  pages  ; some,  but  only  a few,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  (page  133). 

Houses  were  entered  or  fired  into  or  burned,  stables  were 
fired,  horses  and  cattle  maimed.  Here  is  a typical  advertise- 
ment, taken  from  the  News  Letter  of  3rd  October,  1755  : — 

“ I do  hereby  promise  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  rev.  doctor  Patrick  Delany,  dean  of  Down,  that  I 
will  for  him  and  on  his  account  give  a reward  of  40  guineas 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  discover  the  author  or 
authors  of  the  letters  signed  captain  Burner  or  captain 
Cutter,  or  any  burners  of  hay  or  corn  or  maimers  of  cattle  in 
consequence  of  those  letters  in  the  deanery  of  Down,  to  be 
paid  by  me  upon  any  one  or  more  of  them  being  convicted 
of  any  of  those  crimes. 

“ Bailee,  2nd  October,  1755. 

“CHARLES  JOHNSTON.” 

When  leases  expired,  the  undertakers  took  to  advertising 
the  tenants’  farms  to  let  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants,  often 
desiring  a change  of  religion,  giving  a preference  to  protestants 
even  when  the  farms  were  owned  by  catholic  tenants- 
Advertisements  like  the  following  were  very  common  : — 

“ To  be  let  to  solvent  protestants  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh  and  county  of  Down  the  farms  now  held  by  Daniel 
Creany,  Patrick  Corran,  Owen  Byrne,  Bryan  Morgan, 
Edward  and  Hugh  O’ Hare.” 
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“ To  be  let  to  solvent  protestants  ” was  the  wording  of 
many  of  these  advertisements.  The  landlords  did  their  part 
in  keeping  catholic  and  protestant  tenants  at  war  with  each 
other,  secure  in  the  belief  that  by  doing  so  there  was  more 
safety  for  their  interests  and  more  chance  of  an  increased 
rent ; and  so  continually  we  find  one  creed  evicted  and 
another  advertised  for,  which  action  at  once  created  the 
bitterest  religious  animosity  between  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  lived  at  peace. 

On  the  Massarrene  estate  in  county  Antrim,  in  1755,  there 
were  to  let — Alexander  Ingram’s  farm,  containing  109  acres  ; 
James  Strayhorn’s  farm,  containing  84  acres  ; Samuel  Stray- 
horn’s  farm,  containing  100  acres  ; and  this  was  but  typical 
of  many  others. 

On  the  same  estate  in  the  following  year  the  malicious 
burning  of  three  houses  is  reported.  Here  is  the  history  of 
the  Ulster  farmer  at  the  time — dispossession  and  reprisal. 
The  Ingram’s  farm  or  the  Strayhorns’  farms  were  let  over 
their  heads  and  all  their  interest  confiscated.  It  was  the 
land  speculator’s  opportunity.  He  increased  and  grew  rich, 
buying  land  and  letting  at  ever  higher  rents — for  those  who 
would  not  or  could  not  go  to  America  must  have  land  whatever 
they  paid  for  it.  The  land  was  the  principal  employment, 
and  in  many  places  the  sole  employment  of  the  people. 

In  May,  1757,  John  Greg  of  Belfast — the  same  who  had 
his  ditch  destroyed,  and  was  then  a heavy  dabbler  in 
lotteries — bought  by  public  auction  the  tenants’  lands 
of  Ballywalter,  Ballycalcatt,  and  Ballylinney,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  from  lord  Donegall.  He  sublet  the  lands, 
acting  as  middleman.  This  was  resented  very  bitterly  by 
the  tenants.  Any  who  would  not  or  could  not  pay  exorbitant 
rents  were  cleared  out,  and  their  farms  given  to  others.  Those 
cleared  out,  driven  to  desperation,  would,  in  their  eagerness 
to  get  land,  offer  any  price,  and  take  fresh  farms  over  the 
heads  of  other  tenants,  who  would  be  turned  adrift  to  serve 
others  similarly  in  turn.  Starving  tenants  outbid  each  other 
in  their  dire  necessity  to  obtain  a home,  and  the  middleman 
mulcted  them  all. 

The  middlemen,  however,  did  not  alwa37s  escape  the  wrath 
of  the  people. 

On  13th  December  in  that  year  (1757),  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a number  of  persons  gathered  outside  Greg’s 
house  in  Belfast.  The  night  watch  had  retired.  At  a given 
signal  they  wrecked  the-  house,  and  disappeared  as  mysteriously 
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as  they  came.  No  other  house  in  the  town  was  touched.  In 
the  next  issue  of  the  News  Letter  the  advertisement  of  John 
Greg’s  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  marauders  is  printed. 

“ About  the  hour  of  four  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
13th  inst.  several  idle  persons  assembled  opposite  the 
dwelling  house  of  John  Greg  and  wrecked  it.  Now,  I,  John 
Greg,  out  of  regard  for  my  future  safety  and  the  safety  of  the 
town  in  general,  offer  10  guineas  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  rioters.” 

The  “ idle  persons  ” were  fairly  busy  that  night  at  any 
rate.  If  they  were  idle  at  other  times  it  was  because  Greg- 
had  seized  their  farms  and  robbed  them  of  their  employment. 
Greg  was  a fair  type  of  his  class. 

If  farmers  and  weavers  did  not  prosper,  the  shipping  trade  did. 
In  every  harbour  there  was  an  emigrant  ship  ; and  year 
after  year  crowds  of  people  had  to  stay  in  Ireland  for  want  of 
shipping  to  carry  them  away.  For  those  who  could  not  go 
the  outlook  was  black  enough.  Driven  into  a corner,  unable 
to  pay,  and  unable  to  live  without  the  land,  what  wonder  that 
they  should  try  to  intimidate  those  at  whose  door  they  laid 
the  blame. 

Where  offenders  were  caught  and  indicted  at  the  assizes 
they  were  often  treated  with  a severity  that  must  have  only 
tended  to  further  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  deter  them  from  fresh  action,  as 
such  severity  seldom  ever  does. 

In  1758  one  James  Dowell,  for  cutting  an  ash  tree,  was 
burned  in  the  hand.  The  damage  done  was  only  sixpence, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  hanged.  Hanging  was  the 
punishment  for  minor  offences  like  theft,  as  well  as  for  serious 
crimes  ; and  as  the  land  war  grew  more  bitter  in  the  succeeding 
fifteen  years,  the  public  hangings  at  places  like  the  gallows 
green,  beside  Carrickfergus,  became  a daily  occurrence.  Here 
a permanent  heavy,  stone  pillared,  triangular  gallows  was 
erected,  and  kept  in  continual  use.  When  hangings  were  not 
taking  place,  horse  races  and  sports  took  place  on  this  preen. 
William  Orr  was  “ legally  ” murdered  here  in  1797. 

Withal  the  outrages  grew  in  number.  In  many  districts 
threatening  notices  were  posted  up  at  night,  and  those 
who  acted  in  defiance  of  them  often  found  that  the  burning 
of  their  houses  or  the  maiming  of  their  cattle  was  the  price 
they  had  to  pay  for  running  contrary  to  popular  feeling. 
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The  following  is  a sample  of  the  proclamations  issued 
by  an  inflamed  peasantry  in  1758  : — 

“ This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Derry keehan  that  will  assist  or  help  to  draw  tythe,  or 
give  place  to  stack  or  any  conveniency  thereto  they  may 
expect  all  that  they  have  to  be  demolished,  except  John 
MacKinny  in  Camafl,  who  hath  made  ready  his  garden  for 
it.  Take  notice  of  this  that  he  that  will  go  contrary  to  this 
Notice  given  need  not  expect  that  Thomas  Harter  damning 
and  singeing  his  soul  will  save  them  from  us. 

Anthony  Burnall. 

Patk.  Flamer. 

Peter  Fire  and  Sword. 

James  Envy  and  Hearthatred. 

George  Hunt  you  Esq.” 


This  was  promptly  followed  by  the  following  counter- 
blast : — 

“ County  of  Antrim. 

“ Whereas  an  advertisement  was  posted  at  Derry- 
keechan,  on  or  about  the  3rd  of  September  instant,  a copy 
whereof  is  above  set  forth. 

“ We  the  grand  jury  of  said  county,  at  an  assizes  held  for 
the  same  at  Carrickfergus  the  eleventh  of  September  1758  in 
order  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  author  or  authors 
of  said  advertisement,  do  hereby  promise  a reward  of  20 
guineas  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  within  three 
calendar  months  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction  the 
author  or  authors  of  said  advertisement. 

“ Dated  at  Carrickfergus  the  14th  September,  1758. 

“ H.  Skefflngton,  and  ors.” 


The  threats  in  these  notices  of  the  people  were  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  The  signatories  to  the  one  given  are  suggestive 
of  their  methods.  “ Anthony  Bumall  ” and  “ Patrick  Flamer  ” 
show  a preference  for  perhaps  the  easiest,  safest  and  most 
effective  way  of  carrying  on  the  land  war.  “ George  Hunt 
you  Esq.”  adds  a touch  of  grotesqueness,  if  not  humour, 
beside  which  the  official  proclamation  is  flat  reading.  The 
undertakers  and  planters  invariably  “ esquired  ” themselves 
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on  all  occasions,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  antecedents  ; 
so  this  was  hitting  them  sorely,  playing  on  their  own  charac- 
teristics in  the  names  thus  added  by  the  hearts  of  steel. 

In  September,  1758,  we  find  seven  stacks  of  turf  set  on 
fire  beside  Ballywalter,  in  the  county  of  Down ; on  5th 
January,  1759,  a dwelling  house  is  burned  at  Carnmoney, 
county  Antrim  ; and  on  28th  February  of  the  same  year 
“ an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  burglary  ” [viz.,  taking 
firearms]  on  a house  beside  Killinchy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WAR  INTENSIFIES. — THE  GALLOWS  VerSUS  THE  KNIFE  AND 
THE  FLAMING  TURF. 

While  farmers  were  in  a bad  enough  way,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  farm  labourers  were  worse  off  still.  Then 
little  was  said  and  less  thought  of  them,  though  it  was  from 
the  labouring  class  that  many  of  the  hearts  of  steel  were 
drawn,  and  many  of  the  depredations  were  their  acts. 

The  labourer  had  other  things  to  contend  with  as  well  as 
the  rapacity  of  many  of  the  land-holders. 

In  the  News  Letter  of  31st  July,  1759,  there  is  the  following 
announcement  : — 

“ Dublin,  28th  July. — Most  of  the  Irish  labourers  that 
went  from  hence  to  work  in  England  have  been  impressed 
for  the  sea  service.’' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Ireland,  from  Antrim  to  Kerry,  was 
in  a state  of  turmoil ; that  the  people  were  glad  to  escape 
to  America.  The  News  Letter  announces  happenings  like  this 
with  the  cold  brevity  of  indifference,  and  with  never  a thought 
of  the  women  who  worked  and  waited  at  home  and  the 
children  who  watched  for  the  fathers  who  returned  no  more 
to  dandle  them  on  their  knees. 

Most  of  the  undertakers  of  the  period  did  not  regard  them- 
selves as  having  duties  to  their  tenants  ; they  only  recognised 
that  they  had  rights — very  definite  rights,  and  very  definite 
legal  means  of  enforcing  them. 

O’NeiU  of  Shane’s  Castle  at  this  period  (1759)  tried  to  exert 
his  rights  with  a high  hand.  He  wished  to  wipe  out  the 
ancient  village  of  Eden-dubh-carrig,  and  enclose  the  tenants’ 
lands  for  a deer  park. 

The  clearance  was  effected,  and  the  land  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall.  His  plantations  were  repeatedly  destroyed  and 
his  wall  thrown  down.  He  blamed  the  older  race  for  this, 
and  tried  to  clear  out  whole  townlands. 

He  advertises  in  the  News  Letter  of  i6th  February,  1759  : — 

“To  be  let  to  solvent  protestant  tenants  from  the  ist 
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November  next  the  following  lands  situate  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  part  of  the  estate  of  Charles  O’Neill,  of  Shane’s 
Castle. 

“ In  the  denominations  of  Monterevdy — Mac  Anally, 
O’Connors,  O’Neills,  O’Hagans,  O’Boyles. 

“ In  the  denominations  of  Feevagh — Cregan,  Ballymalos- 
kerly,  Muckrim  and  Gallagh,  Dromremond,  Clonkeen,  Grogan, 
Munyrodd,  Drumcullin. 

“ The  above  lands  being  at  present  inhabited  by  a numerous 
set  of  indolent,  lazy  people,  mr.  O’Neill  is  determined  to 
bring  ejectments  immediately  and  have  them  turned  out  in 
order  to  have  the  lands  cleared  before  the  1st  of  November 
next  for  any  industrious  tenants  who  may  propose  and  any 
of  his  tenants  from  the  Braide  who  want  farms  shall  have  the 
preference  of  any  other  persons.  Proposals  may  be  given 
to  the  said  Chas.  O’Neill,  esq.,  at  Shanescastle.” 


This  Charlie  O’Neill,  or  “ protestant  Charlie,”  as  [he  was 
called,  was  a terror  in  his  day.  He  had  conformed  to  the 
English  church,  and  speedily  conformed  to  the  land  laws  and 
ways  of  the  same  people,  regardless  of  the  traditions  of  ^his 
proud  ancestry.  The  O’Neills  had  ever  treated  their  people 
as  friends  and  co-owners  of  their  common  lands.  Their  houses 
crowded  around  the  castle,  the  door  of  which  was  never  shut ; 
their  graves  mingled  together  in  the  old  churchyard.  The 
little  town  had  traditions  of  ancient  fame,  for  here  the 
O'Mulhollans  lived,  and  here  they  treasured  the  sacred  “ bell 
of  the  will,”  or  saint  Patrick’s  bell.  Its  last  hereditary 
custodian  was  a schoolmaster  at  Eden-dubh-carrig,  and  its 
fullest  historian  bishop  Reeves.  Then  the  break  came  ; but 
the  retainers  did  not  conform,  and  speedily  a wall  was  raised 
around  the  demesne  and  the  people  were  expelled  from  their 
old  homes,  their  very  graves  levelled,  and  a “ plantation  ” 
introduced.  The  princely  clan  of  O’Neill  could  not  long  stand 
to  this.  They  quickly  dwindled  and  died  away,  in  debt, 
indecency,  and  disgrace,  and  now  Shane’s  castle  knows  them 
not.  They  caught  the  planter  blight,  and  soon  faded  into 
oblivion.  Many  are  the  tales  told  of  the  drunken  immorality 
in  the  vaults  of  the  old  castle  during  the  expiring  regime  of 
these  O’Neills. 

These  “ indolent,  lazy  people  ” were  the  owners  of  the  land 
that  Charles  O’Neill  lorded  it  over — dispossessed  at  the  planta- 
tion. In  November  of  the  following  year,  however,  there  is 
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another  advertisement  of  O'Neill’s,  which  may  help  to  explain 
further  why  he  desired  only  protestant  tenants,  seeing  it 
was  only  protestants  who  had  votes. 

“ To  the  gentleman,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county 

of  Antrim. 

“ I request  the  favour  of  your  votes  at  the  next  general 
election  for  my  eldest  son,  John  O’Neill,  to  represent  you  in 
parliament  for  this  county,  etc.,  etc. 

“ I am,  gentlemen,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 

“ Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ 4 Nov.,  1760.”  “ Charles  O’Neill. 

Nine  years  after  this  Charles  O’Neill  died  on  the  race  course 
at  Broughshane  after  the  success  of  his  favourite  “ Poddreen 
mare  ” which  raced  with  a Largey  woman’s  beads  around  her 
neck.  When  this  O’Neill  was  not  proseltysing  or  evicting 
tenants  he  was  horse -racing  or  cock-fighting.  He  kept  “ The 
Feevagh  cock-fighting  club  ” in  full  sport.  His  son  John 
carried  on  his  father’s  policy  with  even  more  vehemence.  He 
was  M.p.  for  county  Antrim  and  was  made  an  English  viscount 
for  his  services  in  1795,  just  three  years  before  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Antrim.  We  have  heard  the 
name  of  him  who  piked  O’Neill,  he  had  suffered  in  the  O’Neill 
evictions  and  took  advantage  of  the  battle  to  effect  his 
revenge.  Horrid  dark  deeds  were  done  on  both  sides  during 
the  Ulster  land  war  and  after. 

The  seeds  that  were  sown  by  men  like  O’Neill  have  sprung 
up  ever  since  in  a plentiful  crop  of  bigotry  and  hatred.  The 
dispossessed  retaliated,  not  only  on  the  undertaker,  but  on 
those  they  looked  upon  as  fresh  planters — supplanters  truly — 
the  one  has  cherished  the  memory  of  a bitter  and 
intolerable  wTong,  while  the  other  remembers  that  he  is  a 
supplanter  and  must  fight  against  any  growing  strength  or 
privilege  to  his  old-time  enemy.  Herein  is  much  of  the  secret 
of  the  Ulster  problem — much  of  the  family,  personal  and 
parochial  bitterness  is  here  explained. 

The  exorbitant  rents  wrung  from  many  of  the  farmers  by 
cleric  and  lay  rent  exacters,  and  still  more  by  the  middlemen, 
were  not  always  so  easy  to  collect  as  such  “ proprietors  ” 
might  have  wished. 

Thomas  Greg  met  one  too  many  for  him  in  William  Rainey, 
as  the  following  advertisement  proves.  Such  examples  as 
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this  must  have  made  the  Gregs  wish  that  they  had  back  in 
their  pockets  the  big  fine  they  paid  the  Donegalls  for  these 
lands. 

News  Letter  of  5th  September,  1760  : — 

/ 

“ Whereas  in  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  1760, 
William  Rainey,  of  Ballylinney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
farmer,  clandestinely  carried  away  and  removed  off  his  farm 
in  Ballylinney  aforesaid  sundry  cows,  horses,  grain,  and 
household  goods  and  furniture,  and  conceals  the  same  with 
intent  to  defraud  Thomas  Gregg,  of  Belfast,  merchant,  of  a 
considerable  arrear  of  rent  due  for  said  farm  ; in  which  clan- 
destine carrying  away  the  said  William  Rainey  has  been 
aided  and  assisted  by  diverse  persons  unknown,  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
which  enacts  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  wilfully 
aid  and  assist  any  tenant  to  convey  away  his  goods  and 
chattels,  or  secrete  the  same  in  order  to  defraud  the  landlord 
of  his  rent,  shall  forfeit  treble  value  of  such  goods  so  removed.’ 

Then  there  is  the  offer  of  a satisfactory  reward  to  a discoverer, 
and  a caution  to  parties  who  “ shall  hereafter  aid  or  assist  any 
of  my  tenants  to  convey  away  or  conceal  their  cattle  in  order 
to  defraud  me  of  their  rents.” 

“ Dated  this  4th  day  of  September,  1760. 

‘‘  Thomas  Gregg.” 

Each  year  the  country  was  becoming  more  disturbed. 
Tumultuous  gatherings  became  common.  In  1761  a mob 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  the  turnpike  at  Ballynasey,  at 
the  end  of  the  town  of  Lisburn,  commonly  called  Askey’s 
gate. 

On  i8th  May,  1762,  in  Lisburn  town,  a mob  made  them- 
selves very  unpleasant  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  ; and  in 
the  following  issue  of  the  News  Letter  {25th  May)  there  is 
this  advertisement  raising  a boycott  on  Lisburn  market. 

“ We,  the  underwritten  drapers,  deeply  affected  with  the 
unparalleled  bad  treatment  and  indignity  offered  to  the 
right  hon.  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  a noble  and  public  spirited 
peer,  by  a riotous  and  tumultous  mob,  assembled  in  the  town  of 
Lisburn,  the  i8th  inst.,  and  having  at  same  time  been  and 
being  now  in  danger  of  our  lives  by  resolving  to  obey  the  laws 
in  the  town  of  Lisburn.  We  do  resolve  and  give  this  notice 
that  for  two  markets  days  at  least,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
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peace  of  the  said  town  and  country  adjacent  be  fully  settled 
so  as  we  can  go  about  our  business  with  safety,  that  we  will 
not  buy  any  brown  linen  in  the  market  of  said  town  of  Lis- 
burn.” 


Several  years  later  we  find  men  being  tried  for  assaulting 
lord  Hillsborough,  and  also  for  administering  an  unlawful 
oath  to  him,  so  he,  too,  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

The  Lurgan  weavers,  however,  fearful  of  the  linen-buying 
shopkeepers,  and  to  prevent  this  boycott,  at  once  repudiated 
the  imputation  that  they  were  concerned  in  the  disturbance 
at  Lisburn,  which  had  disgraced  this  “ protestant  civilised 
country.” 

The  linen  weavers,  in  their  address  to  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borough, presented  20th  July,  1763,  refer  to  the  “ unhappy 
disorder  that  arose  among  our  brethren  in  a neighbouring 
town.” 

Another  address  to  the  same  person  from  the  principal 
manufacturers  and  weavers  on  July,  20th,  says  : — 

“We  think  ourselves  peculiarly  called  upon  on  this  occasion 
to  declare  to  your  lordship  and  to  the  world  that  we  look  with 
equal  horror  and  abhorrence  upon  those  wanton  and  dangerous 
insurrections  that  have  of  late  so  disturbed  and  disgraced  this 
protestant  civilised  country.  We  hope,  however,  that  all 
who  have  been  concerned  in  those  disturbances  will  soon  see 
their  wretched  folly  and  delusion.” — {N.  L.,  July  29th,  1763I. 


In  a letter  from  Halifax  to  Egremont  in  1772  we  find  : — 

“ So  many  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in 
these  illegal  practices,  and  so  many  have  been  seized  on 
information  or  suspicion,  that  in  several  places  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  been  struck  with  consternation  and  have 
fled  to  the  mountains,  insomuch  that  a famine  is,  not  without 
reason,  apprehended  from  the  almost  general  flight  of  the 
labouring  hands.” 


The  troubles  in  Ulster,  though  starting  at  first  in  the  more 
protestant  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  soon  spread  to  the 
other  counties  of  the  province. 
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Colonel  Wedderburne  writes  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough 
on  26th  July,  1763  : — 

“ I take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  last 
night  three  companies  of  the  68th  regiment,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  doctor  Knight,  fired  upon  a body  of  the  hearts  of  oak 
I at  Newtownstewart.  They  killed  four,  wounded  seven  or  eight, 
and  took  seventy-seven  prisoners.  Of  the  prisoners,  thirty- 
seven  are  sent  to  this  gaol  and  forty  to  Derry,  A great  captain 
of  the  rioters,  one  Robinson,  is  amongst  the  killed.” 

The  News  Letter  of  5th  August,  1763,  reports  : — 

“ Monaghan,  30th  July,  1763. 

“ There  has  been  another  engagement  between  the  oak 
I boys  and  a troop  of  horse  at  Watled  Bridge,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh.  Coote  led  the  troops.  Seven  of  the  rioters  were 
killed,  wounded  fourteen,  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  carried 
them  to  Cavan  jail.” 

The  oak  boys  intended  to  get  arms  in  Belturbet. 

This  was  followed  on  2nd  August,  1763,  by  a proclamation 
of  the  privy  council. 

“ A proclamation  by  privy  council. — George  Armagh,  John 
Ponsonby. 

“ Whereas  we  have  received  information  that  numbers  oi 
disorderly  and  wicked  persons  have  of  late  assembled  them- 
selves in  several  of  the  northern  counties,  and  marched  into 
different  parts  of  said  counties,  distinguishing  themselves  by 
certain  names,  marks,  and  badges,  and  by  threats  and  violence 
compelling  parties  to  take  certain  oaths,  and  magistrates  to 
take  oaths  that  they  would  assist  them  on  such  traitorous 
designs.” 

Charles  Coote,  of  Coote  Hill,  Co.  Cavan,  was  most  active 
on  the  undertakers’  side  of  the  war,  and  the  government  was 
not  slow  to  recognise  his  services,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  calendar  of  home  office  papers  (1760-5)  shows  : — 

“ Earl  Halifax  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

“ As  a mark  of  the  royal  acceptance  of  the  laudable  services 
rendered  by  Charles  Coote,  of  Coote  Hill,  county  Cavan,  esq., 
in  the  late  tumultuous  and  illegal  insurrections  in  the  northern 
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parts  of  Ireland,  the  king  desires  his  excellency  to  invest  him 
(mr.  Coote)  with  the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  and 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  such  a public  and 
distinguished  manner  as  may  show  the  respect  due  to  the 
king’s  order. — i6th  December,  1763.” 

From  Cromwelhs  time  the  Cootes  would  be  nothing  the 
worse  of  the  “ order  of  the  bath,”  publicly  or  privately 
administered,  physically  or  morally. 

In  the  county  of  Antrim  disorder  was  also  increasing. 

“ Belfast  19th  April,  1763. 

“ On  Thursday  night  last,  a number  of  persons  armed,  went 
to  his  majesty’s  gaol  at  Carrickfergus,  for  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  with  sledges  and  other  weapons  broke  open  the 
dungeon,  and  set  at  liberty  James  Martin,  the  soldier  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  who  was  to  have  been  executed  last 
Saturday  for  the  murder  of  Hugh  MacClughan ; and  also 
Robert  MacGulloch,  under  sentence  for  a burglary  committed 
by  him  in  the  town  of  Lisburn,  in  the  month  of  January  last. 
It  having  been  suspected  that  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered 
in  this  town  were  concerned  in  this  most  audacious  attempt, 
on  Friday  morning  their  officers  ordered  them  under  arms, 
and  information  having  been  given  against  five  of  them, 
these  five  were  immediately  disarmed  and  put  under  arrest, 
but  before  a proper  guard  could  be  raised  to  convey  them 
to  gaol,  four  of  them  forced  their  way  through  a number  of 
anned  soldiers  who  stood  sentry  over  them,  and  made  their 
escape.  The  fifth,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  was  secured, 
and  next  day  sent  down  by  the  water  to  the  gaol  at  Carrick- 
fergus ; as  also  another  soldier  who  was  concerned  and 
became  approver.  The  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  army 
were  extremely  active  on  this  occasion.  On  Saturday  eleven 
more  of  the  soldiers,  mostly  of  the  grenadier  company,  were 
missing,  and  have  made  their  escape,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  suspected  they  were  also  concerned  in  this  most  atrocious 
crime.” 

This  daring  rescue  caused  a great  flutter  among  the 
authorities,  and  a reward  of  twenty  pounds  was  immediately 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Martin. 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April  last  his  majesty's 
gaol  at  Carrickfergus,  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  was  forcibly 
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and  feloniously  broke  open  by  a number  of  armed  men  un- 
known, in  open  defiance  of  the  law,  and  William  Martin,  a 
soldier  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder,  and  Robert 
Gouligan,  under  the  like  sentence  for  burglary,  confined  in  the 
dungeon  of  said  gaol,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  went  at  large 
and  made  their  escape. 

“ Now,  I,  John  Henry,  esq.,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
do  hereby  offer  a reward  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  apprehend  the  said  William 
Martin  and  lodge  him  in  any  of  his  majesty's  gaols  in  this 
kingdom  within  three  months  of  the  date  hereof.  Given 
under  my  hand  this  i8th  day  of  April,  1763. 

“John  Henry.'' 

Of  course  any  death  occasioned  by  one  of  the  hearts  of 
steel  was  called  “ murder,”  whilst  the  four  peasants  at 
Newtownstewart  were  only  “ killed  ” by  colonel  Wedder- 
bume,  as  were  the  seven  by  Coote  at  the  Wattled  bridge. 
Hanging  at  the  gallows  green  of  Carrickfergus  was  the  reward 
of  the  one ; “ the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  bath,”  “ as  a 
mark  of  the  royal  acceptance,”  was  the  reward  of  the  other. 
The  odds  of  the  fight  were,  therefore,  a little  lopsided. 

“ Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 
unknown, 

^ Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 
his  own.” 


■James  Russell  Lowell. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  FIGHT — THE  VICEROY  FOR  TENANTS’ 

RIGHTS. 

The  state  of  the  roads,  which  were  under  the  charge  of  the 
grand  jury  for  each  county,  and  especially  the  law  forbidding 
narrow  wheels  on  the  roads,  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

There  was  continual  abuse  by  members  of  the  grand  jury 
in  getting  bridges  and  private  roads  made  for  their  own 
advantage  by  enforced  public  labour  out  of  the  county  cutt, 
as  cess  was  then  called.  The  Magherally  hearts  of  steel  refer 
to  “ some  who  affect  to  be  called  gentlemen  as  having  their 
“ garden  walks  repaired  also  ” at  the  public  cost. 

The  grand  jury  of  Antrim,  at  the  lent  assizes,  1763,  passed 
a resolution,  which  was  published  on  the  12th  April,  1763, 
in  the  News  Letter : — 

County  of  Antrim,  We,  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
Lent  assizes,  1763.  / of  Antrim,  do  resolve  for  the 
future  to  enforce  the  laws  relative  to  the  six  days’ 
labour,  of  which  all  overseers  of  the  highways  and 
other  persons  concerned  are  to  take  notice  ; and  also  that 
we  will  be  careful  to  put  the  laws  relating  to  the  narrow 
wheel  cars  in  execution. 

“ Hercules  Langford  Rowley.” 

But  the  people  were  not  in  humour  to  take  grand  jury 
resolutions  quietly  just  then  ; and  in  the  News  Letter  in  June 
following  this  advertisement  appears  : — 

“ On  26th  of  May,  1763,  a threatening  notice  was  circulated, 
threatening  to  burn  the  property  of  the  right  hon.  Arthur 
Trevor  and  the  rev.  Bernard  Ward  in  case  these  gentlemen 
should  not  interpose  in  obtaining  liberty  for  narrow-wheel 
cars  to  pass  through  the  turnpikes  contrary  to  law  and  the 
good  of  the  roads.  Reward  of  £150  offered.” 

At  the  same  time  we  find  that  1,000  oak  boys  assembled 
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at  Enniskillen,  and  compelled  many  persons  to  swear  that  they 
would  oppose  the  future  presentments  for  bye-roads  made 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  grand  jurors  and  their  friends. 
The  oak  boys  assembled  in  very  large  numbers,  and  intimida- 
ted many  of  their  opponents  into  siding  with  them.  In  the 
following  August  the  grand  jury  of  Derry  passed  a resolution 
thanking  John  Downing  and  Thomas  Rankin  “ for  dispersing 
at  Moneymore  and  Castle  Dawson  thousands  of  rioters  called 
hearts  of  oak.” 

The  hearts  of  oak,  or  oak  boys,  were  mainly  the  poorer 
tenants,  who  combined  to  bring  the  landlords  into  more 
moderate  dealing  with  them.  Cattle  were  houghed  or  slashed. 
Farmsteads  were  burnt.  They  resisted  unjust  cess  and  high 
rents  and  tithe,  and  very  large  bodies  had  to  be  dispersed 
by  the  troops  in  many  places. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  undertakers  very 
much,  and  things  went  on  as  before  in  spite  of  their  best 
efforts  at  intimidation.  Many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the 
struggle,  and  those  who  were  captured  met  with  very  severe 
penalties  as  a rule. 

At  the  Monaghan  assizes,  in  1764,  sir  Charles  Coote  and  a 
lieutenant  Mayne  were  tried  for  shooting  one  of  the  oak  boys, 
but  were,  of  course,  acquitted.  Here  is  the  report  published 
at  the  time  : — 

{News  Letter,  i6th  May,  1764.) 

“ At  the  assizes  of  Monaghan,  on  Wednesday,  the  i8th  of 
April,  1764,  came  on  the  trial  of  the  hon.  sir  Charles  Coote, 
knight  of  the  bath,  and  lieutenant  Edward  Mayne,  for  the 
killing  of  Alexander  MacDonald,  a noted  captain  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleblayney,  in  the 
north.  It  appeared  on  the  trial  so  evident  from  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  prosecutors  that  said  Mac- 
Donald had,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  armed  party, 
attacked  sir  Charles  Coote  the  19th  of  July,  1763,  at  Castle- 
blayney, in  the  execution  of  his  office,  that  it  was  universally 
judged  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  evidence  on  behalf  of 
sir  Charles  or  lieutenant  Mayne,  who  were  acquitted  in  the 
most  honourable  manner.” 

Of  course  they  were — “ in  the  most  honourable  manner.” 
Were  they  not  like  Hempenstall,  of  a generation  later,  “ judge, 
jury,  gallows  and  all.” 

Parliament,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  remove  the  causes 
of  discontent,  described  these  disturbances  as  “ invasion  of 
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private  property,”  and  talked  of  “ artful  and  plausible  pre- 
tences of  imaginary  grievances.” 

The  members  of  the  house  were  all  either  undertakers  or 
undertakers’  nominees  ; and  the  whole  force  of  the  law  was 
used  relentlessly  to  uphold  the  undertakers’  violations.  In 
1764  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  house  of  commons. 

“ Dublin,  i8th  February,  1764. 

“ The  late  commotions  in  the  south  and  north  of  Ireland 
being  laid  before  parliament,  the  house  of  commons  came  to 
the  following  resolutions  thereon  : — 

“ Resolved — That  it  appears  to  this  committee  that  there 
have  been  many  riotous,  unwarrantable,  illegal,  and  treasonable 
combinations  and  insurrections  among  the  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  to  the  interruption  of  trade  and  manufactures,  to  the 
terror  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  to  the  invasion  of  private 
property,  and  under  artful  and  plausible  pretences  of 
imaginary  grievance,  tending  to  the  general  violation  of  the 
laws,  to  the  subversion  of  order  and  magistracy,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  every  legal  and  constitutional  subordination. 

“ Resolved — That  any  person  taking  upon  them,  without 
being  lawfully  authorised,  to  tender  oaths  to  others,  with 
threats  and  violence  in  case  of  refusal,  are  guilty  of  a very 
high  offence,  and  are  punishable  by  law  for  same.” 

The  house  of  lords  also  appointed  a committee  to  enquire 
into  the  late  tumultuous  risings  in  the  provinces  of  Munster 
and  Ulster.  The  committee  issued  a report  similar  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  commons,  full  of  condemnation  of  “ insurrec- 
tions,” “ outrages,”  and  “ disorders,”  but  with  no  proposal  of 
remedial  laws. 

All  combinations  on  the  part  of  the  people  were  looked 
upon  as  illegal ; and  the  very  act  of  combining  for  any  purpose 
whatever  seemed  to  these  legislators  a proof  of  some  sinister 
design  against  the  state  or  their  persons  or  privileges. 

It  was  quite  legal  that  these  self-created  “ landlords  ” 
should  combine  in  every  conceivable  way  to  advance  their 
interests ; should  boycott  tenants  individually,  and  also  as 
religious  or  political  classes  ; should  burn  their  homesteads, 
and  batter  down  their  wall  steadings ; should  drive  their 
cattle  ; should  throw  their  goods,  gear,  and  plenishings  on  the 
public  road  ; should  cast  them  adrift  with  their  wives  and 
children,  threatening  the  same  treatment  to  any  who  would 
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give  them  shelter ; should  do  all  this,  aye,  and,  as  high 
sheriffs,  hang  them  on  the  gallows  surrounded  with  hundreds 
of  military  guns  and  bayonets  “ aiding  and  abetting.”  Let 
but  the  tenants  meet  or  combine,  and  that  golden  idol, 
“ private  property,”  (ever,  when  a landlord’s,  more  sacred 
than  the  very  life  of  a tenant),  was  attacked,  and  no  name 
was  too  bad  for  them — malicious,  designing,  riotous, 
tumultuous,  treasonable. 

George  the  third  ordered  Townshend  to  do  his  utmost  to 
convince  the  landlords  of  their  “ infatuation.”  Viceroy 
Townshend  himself  had  already  introduced  a tenants’  pro- 
tection bill  into  the  Irish  parliament,  but  had  been  defeated 
by  the  popularity-hunting  party  in  the  house  of  commons. 

It  was  even  written,  at  a later  date,  by  lord  Castlereagh’s 
brother,  when  seeking  popularity,  that  their  father  “ estab- 
lished with  more  security  than  even  his  predecessors  the 
invaluable  understanding  of  tenant  right  between  him  and 
his  farmers,  to  which  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  estates  ...  is  virtually  owing.” 

It  was  an  agent  of  lord  Donegall’s,  named  Gordon,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  limeburners  on 
his  estate  in  1754 — his  lordship  was  content  to  remain  away 
and  take  the  extra  profit.  The  Gordons  were  middlemen 
under  Donegall,  having  taken  the  lands  over  the  tenants’ 
heads  at  Ballysillan. 

The  News  Letter  (6th  August,  1765)  says  Lord  Donegall 
“ arrived  amidst  the  acclamation  of  multitudes  of  his  tenants. 
On  this  happy  occasion  there  were  bonfires,  illuminations, 
firing  of  great  guns,  and  every  other  demonstration  of  that 
heartfelt  joy  which  could  be  shown  by  an  affectionate 
tenantry  to  a landlord  for  whom  they  entertain  the  highest 
esteem  and  respect.” 

It  is  easy  to  read  between  these  inspired  lines.  In  those 
days,  aye,  and  later,  when  tenants  were  told  to  “ rejoice,” 
they  “ rejoiced,”  when  told  to  “ subscribe  ” for  hill  top 
monuments  they  “ subscribed.”  If  they  did  not  they  were 
marked  men  in  “ the  office  ” books.  The  Gregs  were  then 
“ tenants,”  and  entertained  lord  Donegall  “ in  a noble 
manner,”  changing  the  name  of  their  emigrant  ship  Prosperity 
to  Countess  of  Donegall.  They  also  called  a new  pier  at 
Belfast  “ Chichester  key  ” for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves. The  Gregs  were  getting  into  the  “ society  ” of  the 
Chichesters  in  more  ways  than  one  at  this  time.  The  tenants, 
dispossessed  by  the  Gregs,  had  no  bonfires,  illuminations,  or 
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great  guns  to  fire — an  “ affectionate  tenantry  ” had  no 
existence.  The  whole  countryside  was  in  gloom,  terror,  and 
threatened  revolt.  This  was  the  first  visit  any  of  the  Donegalls 
had  paid  to  Belfast  for  sixty  years  and  upwards,  so  many  of 
the  people  of  Belfast  may  have  crowded  the  streets  to  see 
what  a Donegall  was  like.  He  might  have  had  horns  and 
hoofs  for  all  they  knew. 

In  this  same  year  we  find  a notice  of  his  lordship  to  some 
of  his  tenants. 

“ Monkstown,  Ballyhone,  Carrantall,  Ballycash,  Stradnahannah, 
Whiteabbey, Bally vas ton,  Ballywinnett,  Ballyduff,  the  Halftown 
of  Ballyhenry,  Drumnadroagh,  Ballynagolan,  Colin  ward, 
and  Glengormly,  situate  in  the  manor  of  Belfast  and  county 
of  Antrim,  have  of  late  resorted  to  other  mills  contrary  to 
express  covenants  in  their  leases. 

“ Now  I do  hereby  give  this  notice  to  all  the  said  lessees 
and  inhabitants  or  undertenants  that  they  do  for  the  future 
grind  all  their  corn,  grain,  and  malt,  of  what  nature  soever, 
at  the  said  Three  Mile  Water  mill,  etc.,  and  I do  hereby 
declare  I am  determined  to  prosecute  every  person  guilty 
of  a default  as  the  law  in  such  cases  directs. 

“ Dated  8th  of  October,  1765. 

“ Donegall.” 

This  was  another  exaction  on  the  tenants,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  plantation  scheme,  and  could  only  be  enforced 
“ legally  ” by  the  covenants  in  the  leases,  which  covenants 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  plantation.  It  was  entirely 
subversive  of  any  free  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  tenants. 

Such  encroachments  as  these,  together  with  the  enforced 
labour  on  the  roads  and  the  grand  jury  abuses,  were  sources 
of  continual  complaint,  and  were  felt  to  be  particularly 
burthensome. 

“ It  is  notorious,”  captain  Erskine  reported  to  viceroy 
Townsend  in  1772  after  his  visit  to  the  north,  “ what  use  is 
made  by  grand  juries  of  the  powers  given  them  to  lay  cess 
for  roads  and  bridges.  Jobs  upon  jobs,  one  more  infamous 
than  another,  serve  to  support  the  interests  of  some  leading 
men  in  the  country.  I do  not  believe  the  roads  in  any  part 
of  the  world  are  as  bad  as  in  these  five  counties  [Derry, 
Armagh,  Tyrone,  Down  and  Antrim],  yet  I am  told  they  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  cessed  by  their  grand  juries  at 
£50,000  a year.” 
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The  people  were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  roads  which  they 
used  but  little  at  that  time  and  were  only  permitted  to  use 
under  restrictive  conditions.  They  were  also  cessed  for  private 
roads  that  should  have  been  made  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
undertakers.  Public  roads  were  stopped  or  made  private 
just  as  the  undertakers  desired,  adding  much  to  the  public 
inconvenience.  These  can  still  be  traced  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Enclosing  walls  were  built  and  new  roads  constructed 
for  private  advantage  when  the  old  public  roads  were 
confiscated.  Grand  juries  freely  acquiesced  and  the  people 
were  cessed  accordingly,  having  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
collection  or  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  contrary  to  any 
free  constitution. 

The  harshness  and  abuse  of  power  of  many  magistrates 
was  also  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for  goading  the  people 
into  acts  of  retaliation. 

Theft  was  the  result  of  want  and  poverty,  and  the  poorer 
classes  were  in  virtual  starvation.  Even  the  News  Letter,  loth 
February,  1764,  contains  : — 

“ The  tillage  farmer  is  much  to  be  pitied  from  the  poorness 
of  his  wheat  crop  last  year  and  the  poorness  of  the  corn." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GENERAL  UPHEAVAL. — THE  EXODUS  OF  ULSTER. — THE 
PLANTATION  OF  AMERICA. 

At  the  summer  assizes  held  in  and  for  the  county  Antrim, 
at  Carrickfergus,  ist  August,  1765,  baron  Mountney,  in  the 
crown  court,  found  on  his  desk  a petition  from  the  united 
parishes  of  Kilwaughter,  Carncastle,  and  Larne,  attacking 
William  Agnew,  a magistrate,  for  his  harsh  enforcing  com- 
pliance (with  a part  only)  of  the  statutable  six  days’  labour  ; 
as  also  another  petition,  manifestly  as  tending  to  sedition, 
and  which  had  been  subsequently  and  in  like  manner  addressed 
and  laid  upon  the  said  desk  in  the  words  following,  viz. — 

“ The  petition  of  the  united  parishes  of  Carncastle,  Kil- 
waughter, together  with  the  parish  of  Larne.  Humbly  sheweth 
that  your  lordship’s  petitioners  set  forth  our  distressed  con- 
dition on  account  of  excessive  labour  at  the  county  road,  which 
is  demanded  of  your  petitioners  by  William  Agnew,  and  your 
lordship  entirely  disregarded  our  petition,  and  if  no  means 
be  thought  of  to  redress  our  grievances,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  unlawful  resentment,  which  we  pray  your  lordship  to 
prevent  by  using  a caution  in  our  behalf,  and  your  petitioners 
will,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray.” 

The  high  sheriff  and  grand  jury  of  the  county  thereupon 
testify  to  the  irreproachable  character  of  William  Agnew, 
their  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  so  audacious  a menace  ; will 
enforce^ue  obedience  to  the  laws  in  general,  and  particularly 
the  laws  relative  to  the  six  days’  labour  ; offer  20  guineas 
for  the  conviction  of  the  writer  or  publisher  of  the  petitions. 
3rd  August,  1765. 

William  Agnew  signed  this  proclamation.  The  petition  was 
humble  and  properly  presented,  yet  the  grand  jury  tried  to 
terrorise  the  petitioners  by  their  language — “ so  audacious  a 
menace  ” — and  their  reward  of  twenty  guineas. 

At  the  Monaghan  assizes,  1765,  there  were  many  sentences 
for  deeds  committed  by  the  people.  On  9th  April  three 
persons  were  capitally  convicted  for  burning  tithe  corn,  and 
two  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  for  the  same  offence. 
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At  the  Antrim  assizes  there  had  also  been  many  capital 
convictions,  but  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  authorities  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  other  prisoners,  escaped  from  Carrickfergus 
gaol.  The  News  Letter  gives  the  following  : — 

“ Wednesday  last  (19th  December,  1765),  between  the  hours 
of  three  and  four  in  the  evening,  when  the  keeper  of  his 
majesty’s  gaol  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  Carrickfergus, 
was  removing  some  of  the  prisoners  (all  charged  with  capital 
offences,  having  previously  got  their  bolts  sawn  off)  rushed 
on  the  gaoler,  knocked  him  down,  cut  him  desperately  in 
several  places  on  the  head  and  body,  so  that  his  life  is  in 
imminent  danger,  took  a pair  of  pistols  from  him  and  made 
escape  together  by  the  north  gate,  headed  by  William 
Forsyth,  one  of  their  body,  having  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
as  it  is  said,  received  more  firearms  from  persons  waiting  for  them. 

“ Their  names  and  descriptions,  as  well  as  can  now  be 
given,  are  as  follows  : — 

U “ William  Forsyth,  for  coining,  etc.,  six  feet  high,  sandy 
or  red  hair,  wore  a short  blue  coat. 

“ Robert  Jeoffry,  for  shoplifting,  about  5 feet  7 inches,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  smooth,  well  looking,  about  30  years  of 
age,  brown  or  raven-grey  coat. 

“ Edward  Magee,  25  years  old,  long  hair,  brown  cloth  coat. 

“ Patrick  Black,  18  years  old,  white  flannel  jacket. 

“ John  Edmonstone,  a butcher,  aged  about  35  years,  a wig 
and  blue  coat. 

“ Muncy  Dunne,  about  20  years,  near  6 feet,  fair  hair, 
cloth-coloured  coat. 

“ John  Stewart,  5 feet  9 inches,  formerly  a soldier,  long 
black  hair,  swarthy,  a light  cloth  coat. 

“ Neill  McCollum,  an  elderly  man,  wore  his  hair  and  a white 
great  coat. 

“It  is  hoped  that  so  dangerous  a set  of  villains  will  be 
vigilantly  enquired  after,  as  it  may  be  expected  the  service  to 
be  done  to  the  public  in  apprehending  any  of  them  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  county.  And  masters  of  ships  are 
particularly  requested  to  have  a watchful  eye  on  any  sus- 
pected persons  offering  to  take  their  passage  with  them.” 

The  masters  of  ships  appealed  to  were  not  likely,  however, 
to  trouble  enquiring  into  the  history  of  intending  emigrants. 
The  crowds  wanting  to  take  passage  to  America  were  too 
great  to  allow  of  much  scrutiny. 
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Emigration  advertisements  appeared  constantly  in  the  press. 
Here  is  one,  3rd  June,  1766  (See  Appendix  V.,  page  162) : — 

“ To  THE  PUBLIC. 

“ Passengers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  snow 
Buchanan  arrived  safe,  and  will  recommend  their  friends 
who  have  an  inclination  to  come  to  this  country  (where  free- 
dom reigns)  to  come  by  her. 

“ Dated  New  York,  24  August,  1765.” 

The  passage  took  eight  weeks  and  six  days. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  going  up  steadily.  In  1695  it  was  estimated  at 
a little  over  one  million.  Seventy  years  later  we  find — “ By 
the  latest  and  most  exact  calculations  that  have  been  made 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  amount  to  above  two  millions  and  a 
half.”  The  rate  of  increase  became  much  greater  in  Ireland 
after  1782,  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to  native  industry  by 
the  volunteer  movement  and  Grattan’s  parliament.  The 
emigration,  however,  about  this  time  was  very  great,  as  the 
following  table,  taken  from  the  News  Letter,  clearly  proves  : — 

“ 1771-2.  The  astonishing  extent  to  which  emigration  from 
the  province  of  Ulster  to  America  was  now  carried  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  statement  published  in  the 
Belfast  News  Letter  in  1773 — 

‘ The  number  of  ships  and  their  tonnage  that  sailed 
with  passengers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  for  north 
America  in  the  last  two  years,  taken  from  the  advertise- 
ments published  in  this  paper,  viz.  : — 


Ships,  in  1771. 

Tonnage. 

Shipsy  in  1772. 

Tonnage. 

13  from  Derry 

3,650 

9 

2,650 

7 ,,  Belfast 

1,750 

10 

2,650 

9 „ Newry 

2,800 

5 

1,600 

I „ Portrush 

250 

1 

250 

2 ,,  Larne 

450 

5 

1,300 

32 

8,900 

30 

8,450 

Total  in  1771  . . 32  Ships,  8,900  tons. 

„ 1772  . . 30  „ 8,450 


62 


17,350 
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“ N.B. — It  may  be  supposed  on  a moderate  computation 
that  the  number  of  passengers  were  equal  to  the  tons. 

“ The  greatest  part  of  these  emigrants  paid  their  passage, 
which,  at  £3  los.  each,  amounted  to  £60,725,  most  of  them 
people  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  or  farmers,  and  of 
some  property,  which  they  turned  into  money  and  carried 
with  them.  In  evidence  of  this  it  was  computed  that  one 
ship  last  year  had  no  less  than  £4,000  in  specie  on  board. 
Their  removal  is  sensibly  felt  in  this  country.  This  prevalent 
humour  of  industrious  protestants  withdrawing  from  this 
once  flourishing  corner  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  be  increasing, 
and  it  is  thought  the  number  will  be  considerably  larger  this 
year  than  ever.” 

“ The  north  of  Ireland  has  been  occasionally  used  to 
emigration,  for  which  the  American  settlements  have  been 
much  beholden  ; but,  till  now,  it  was  chiefly  the  very  meanest 
of  the  people  that  went  off,  mostly  in  the  station  of  indented 
servants,  and  such  as  had  become  obnoxious  to  their  mother 
country.  In  short,  it  is  computed  from  many  concurrent 
circumstances  that  the  north  of  Ireland  has,  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  been  drained  of  one-fourth  of  its  trading  cash, 
and  the  like  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  people.  Where 
the  evil  will  end  remains  only  in  the  womb  of  time  to  deter- 
mine.” 

“ 1773.  The  number  of  ships  and  their  tonnage  that  sailed 
with  passengers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  for  America,  in 


the  year  1773,  taken  from 

the  advertisements  ; — 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

13 

from 

Belfast 

3,400 

8 

Newry 

2,550 

14 

>> 

Derry 

4,050 

4 

n 

Lame 

1,300 

39 

11,300 

E 
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TENANTS  MAKING  THEIR  FORCES  FELT  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. — 
THE  OUTRAGES  OF  LORD  DONEGALL. 

The  export  of  cattle  to  England  excited  discontent  among 
the  people,  and  to  prevent  it  cattle  driving  was  tried.  The 
News  Letter  (24th  June,  1766)  reports  : — 

“ Yesterday  morning  about  140  bullocks  that  were  driving 
to  Donnaghadee,  in  order  to  be  transported  out  of  the  king- 
dom, were  stopped  by  a number  of  people  at  Newtown  [ards], 
who  drove  them  to  this  town  (Belfast),  without  doing  them  any 
hurt,  where  the  cattle  were  delivered  up  to  the  owner  on  his 
engaging  to  convey  them  back  to  where  they  came  or  dispose 
of  them  here.  We  hear  these  cattle  were  suffered  to  pass 
through  Armagh,  by  making  use  of  the  false  pretence  that 
they  were  for  messrs.  Greg  and  Company,  merchants  here.” 

This  carries  on  the  sequence  of  cattle  driving.  It  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  Chichester  and  his  planters  in  1600,  who 
drove  all  the  Irish  cattle  they  could  trace,  and  what  is  more, 
stole  them.  Here,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the 
protestants  of  Newtownards  indulge  in  the  same  proceeding. 

The  following  goes  to  show  that  Donegall  was  himself 
made  to  suffer  in  a somewhat  personal  way.  His  middlemen 
and  their  aiders  and  abettors  were  the  usual  sufferers. 

“ Whereas  of  late  great  abuses  have  been  committed  on 
the  Belfast  demesnes  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Donegall,  by 
breaking  down  walls  and  fences,  hunting  with  dogs,  climbing 
over  the  castle  walls  ; also  the  walls  of  his  lordship’s  deer 
park  have  been  frightfully  broke  or  pulled  down  by  idle  or 
designing  persons  from  the  adjoining  mountain. 

“ Reward  of  10  guineas  offered. 

“ 12th  May,  1766.” 

This  deerpark  had  been  cleared  and  enclosed  at  Cave  Hill. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  was  all  done  deliberately. 
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In  the  summer  of  1767  viscount  Townshend  came  to  Ireland 
as  viceroy. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  suggest  a 
law  for  securing  judges  during  their  good  behaviour.  This 
would  make  them  more  independent  of  landlords  and  ensure 
even  justice.  At  the  same  sitting  of  Parliament  (1767)  £4,000 
was  granted  for  raising  hemp.  In  the  next  year,  1768,  the 
roads  were  dealt  with  ; and  the  News  Letter  (8th  March,  1768) 
reports  thus  : — 

“ A committee  of  the  house  of  commons  are  empowered 
to  receive  a clause  or  clauses  to  resolve  the  laws  heretofore 
made  for  the  repair  of  roads  by  six  days’  labour  of  the  in- 
habitants of  several  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Cavan, 
Donegal,  Derry,  Sligo,  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  overseers  to  accept  a composition 
in  money  or  work,  and  the  said  committee  may  also  empower 
vestries  of  several  parishes  in  the  province  of  Ulster  to  raise 
money  upon  landholders  of  said  parishes  for  repair  of 
private  roads  through  such  parishes.*’ 

But  there  was  no  lull  in  the  storm  of  resentment ; the 
burning  of  houses  and  maiming  of  cattle  went  on  more  and 
more  actively.  The  “ landlords  ” were  getting  more  exacting 
than  ever,  clearing  large  tracts  of  country  whenever 
leases  fell  in  or  when  there  was  any  fresh  opportunity  for 
them  to  squeeze  more  out  of  the  land.  Farms  were 
advertised  in  every  issue  of  the  press.  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion the  penal  laws  against  catholics  holding  land  in  the 
same  manner  as  protestants  caused  endless  quarrelling. 
(See  Appendix  VI.,  page  166). 

The  News  Letter  of  15th  March,  1768,  has  this  paragraph  : — 

“ Sunday  last  Paul  MacLorinan  renounced  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  parish  church  of  Belfast.” 

On  the  5th  of  April  following  the  meaning  of  this  renunciation 
“ of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  ” transpires. 

The  explanation  appears  in  this. 

Advertisement. 

“ That  Paul  MacLorinan  has  lately  given  notice  thit  he  is 
assignee  and  heir  at  law  to  David  MacLorinan  of  BaUylummin. 

“ That  Hugh  MacLorinan  is  a papist  and  has  no  right  or 
title  to  appoint  an  assignee  and  that  John  MacLorinan,  gent., 
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of  Kilcross,  is  the  lawful  heir  of  the  reveiend  Hugh ; his 
grandfather  being  the  eldest  sister’s  grandson,  also  a qualified 
protestant,  advises  the  tenants  of  said  Ballylummin  to  make 
no  bargain  or  take  no  tenures  from  any  person  or  persons 
whatever,  as  I am  preparing  a bill  to  make  my  right  good 
to  said  estate. 

“ That  said  Paul  being  an  ignorant  illiterate  man,  has  been 
imposed  upon  by  bad  advice  to  his  own  ruin,  etc. 

“ Dated  at  Kilcross  this  4th  day  of  April,  1768. 

“John  MacLorinan. 

“ 5th  April,  1768.” 

In  the  News  Letter,  14th  April,  1772,  there  is  an  advertise- 
ment regarding  the  shooting  of  Paul  MacLorinan  at  his  own 
door,  whose  “ renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ” in  order  to  hold  property  brought  another  reward, 
unexpected  it  may  have  been,  but  doubtless  much  more 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  land  in  dispute  than  any 
renunciation  of  the  errors  in  question.  The  MacLorinan 
lands  of  Ballylummin  were  in  Ahoghill ; they  were  middle- 
men to  the  O’Neills. 

The  end  of  the  matter  may  be  gathered  from  this  advertise- 
ment : — 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  February,  1772,  a 
party  attacked  the  house  of  Paul  MacLorinan  of  Ballylummin 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  who  after  many  outrageous  acts  shot 
and  wounded  the  said  Paul  MacLorinan,  of  which  wound  he 
in  a very  short  time  afterwards  died. 

“ 100  guineas  reward. 

“ Dated  6th  February,  1772. 

“ John  O’Neill, 

“ Shanescastle.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  O’Neills  had  evicted  their 
papist  tenants  wholesale  from  their  lands  and  advertised 
freely  in  the  News  Letter  for  “ good,  solvent  protestant  ones.” 
MacLorinan  was  a judge  of  religions — he  had  tried  both. 

The  relations  between  catholic  and  protestant  were  a source 
of  constant  friction.  The  callous  brutality  of  the  penal  laws 
against  catholics  has  never  been  rivalled  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  when  the  greed  for  land  became  an  additional 
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factor  in  the  war  of  the  creeds  feeling  ran  very  high.  This 
was  continually  and  persistently  fanned  by  the  ascendency 
party. 

The  earl  of  Donegall  was  the  planter  who  gave  the  lead  to 
his  class  in  the  unjust  treatment  of  tenants.  He,  more 
than  any  other,  was  responsible  for  the  insurrection  of  the 
people.  He  drove  them  to  it — there  was  no  limit  to  his  greed, 
and  no  length  to  which  he  would  not  go  to  exact  money. 
He  came  of  a greedy,  grasping,  overbearing,  tyrannical  race  ; 
he  thought  of  nothing  save  his  own  personal  aggrandisement, 
extravagance,  and  debauchery.  His  tenants  were  of  no 
account  to  him  compared  with  the  wealth  he  wished  and 
must  have  to  carry  on  his  wicked  career.  As  Froude 
puts  it : — “ They  could  not  find  delicacies  in  their  own  country 
to  bestow  their  wealth  on,  but  carried  it  abroad  to  lavish 
there  the  entire  days’  sweat  of  thousands  of  their  poor  people.” 
The  “ law  ” was  on  his  side  and  the  forces  of  the  crown,  when 
he  needed  them,  to  exact  his  ” rights.”  He  was  ever  in  need 
of  money.  The  lord  Donegall,  in  whose  day  this  agrarian 
agitation  started,  died  in  1757,  but  his  successor  carried  on  the 
game  without  a break — the  tenants  knew  no  difference.  He 
died  in  1799.  His  successor  was  as  bad — they  were  all  alike. 
In  1819  this  Donegall  owed  one  Kelly,  a jockey,  about  £28,000 
for  gambling  debts.  On  his  father’s  death  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel  were  illuminated  because  his  post  obit  bills 
would  then  be  paid,  and  so  Levi  rejoiced.  ^ 

The  vast  revenues  of  lord  Donegal!  were  unequal  to  his 
expenditure  ; he  must  have  thousands  upon  thousands  to 
meet  his  pressing  wants.  How  was  he  to  obtain  them  ? 
Froude  puts  it,  “sir  Arthur  Chichester  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  vast  estates  in  the  county  Antrim,  and  now, 
his  successor,  lord  Donegall,  already  by  the  growth  of  Belfast, 
by  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  labours,  while  he  was  sitting  still, 
enormously  rich,  found  his  income  still  unequal  to  his  enormous 
expenditure.  His  name  is  looked  for  in  vain  amongst  those 
of  his  rank  who  were  found  in  the  active  service  of  their 
country.  He  was  one  of  those  habitual  absentees  who 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  God  who  made  him  by  consenting 
to  exist,  and  to  the  country  which  supported  him  by  doing 
what  he  would  with  what  he  considered  his  own,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  others.  He  demanded  £100,000  in  fines  from 
his  tenantry,  and  the  tenants,  all  protestants,  offered  the 
interest  on  the  money  in  addition  to  the  rent.  It  could  not 
be.  Speculative  Belfast  merchants  paid  the  fines  and  took 
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the  land  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants  to  sub-let.  Clotworthy 
Upton,  ancestor  of  lord  Templetown,  another  great  Antrim 
proprietor,  imitated  his  example,  and  at  once  the  whole 
countryside  were  driven  from  their  habitations.  Sturdy 
Scots,  who  in  five  generations  had  reclaimed  Antrim  from  a 
wilderness,  saw  the  farms  which  they  and  their  fathers  made 
valuable  let  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  when  they 
refused  to  submit  themselves  to  robbery,  saw  them  let  to 
others,  and  let  in  many  instances  to  Roman  catholics,  who 
would  promise  anything  to  recover  their  hold  upon  the  soil.” 

“ The  law  may  warrant  these  proceedings,  but  will  not 
justify  them,”  wrote  captain  Erskine,  when  the  evicted 
peasants  and  artisans  were  meeting  to  express  their  sense 
of  them  ; “ should  the  causes  of  these  riots  be  looked  into 
it  will  be  found  that  few  have  had  juster  foundations.  When  the 
consequences  of  driving  six  or  seven  thousand  manufacturing 
and  labouring  families  out  of  Ireland  come  to  be  felt,  I question 
whether  the  rectitude  of  these  gentlemen’s  intentions  will  be 
held  by  the  world  a sufficient  excuse  for  the  irreparable 
damage  they  are  doing.” 


The  most  substantial  of  the  expelled  tenantry  gathered 
their  effects  together  and  sailed  to  join  their  countrymen  in 
the  new  world,  where  the  Scotch- Irish  became  known  as  the 
most  bitter  of  the  secessionists. 


It  is  rare  that  two  private  persons  have  power  to  create 
effects  so  considerable  as  to  assist  in  dismembering  an  empire, 
and  provoking  a civil  war.  Lord  Donegall,  for  his  “ services,” 
was  rewarded  with  a marquisate  and  Clotworthy  Upton  with 
a viscountcy.  If  rewards  were  proportioned  to  deserts,  a 
fitter  retribution  to  both  of  them  would  have  been  forfeiture 
and  Tower  Hill.  “ A precedent  so  tempting  and  so  lucrative 
was  naturally  followed.  Other  landlords  finding  the  trade 
profitable  began  to  serve  their  tenants  with  notices  to  quit. 
The  farmers  and  peasants  combined  to  defend  themselves. 
Where  law  was  the  servant  of  oppression,  force  was  their  one 
resource.  They  called  themselves  hearts  of  steel.  Their 
object  was  to  protect  themselves  from  universal  robbery. 
Their  resistance  was  not  against  the  government — it  was 
against  the  landlords  and  the  landlords’  agents,  and  nothing 
else.  In  the  viceroy  they  felt  rightly  they  had  a friend,  and 
they  appealed  to  him  in  a modest  petition.” 

Unjust  laws  provoke  and  compel  resistance,  violence 
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follows,  and  crime  and  guilt,  but  the  guilt,  when  the  account 
is  made  up,  does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  poor  wretch  who 
is  called  the  criminal.  The  hearts  of  steel  destroyed  the 
cattle  in  the  farmsteads  of  the  intruding  tenants.  They 
attacked  gentlemen’s  houses  and  lawyers’  offices  in  search  of 
deeds  and  leases  ; of  theft  they  were  never  accused. 

Magistrates,  as  usual,  would  not  act — they  preferred  to  leave 
to  the  government  the  odium  of  repressing  the  riots  of  which 
they  were  themselves  the  cause.  Juries,  after  the  time- 
honoured  fashion,  refused  to  convict,  and  witnesses  to  give 
evidence.  The  viceroy,  Townshend,  saw  the  phenomenon  with 
eyes  unjaundiced.  “ He  was  satisfied  that  the  disturbances 
sprung  from  gross  iniquity,  and  that  they  could  be  cured  only 
by  the  lenity  of  the  proprietors,  who,  if  they  refused  to  let 
their  land  on  more  moderate  terms,  would  compel  their 
tenants  to  go  to  America,  or  to  any  part  of  the  world  where 
they  would  receive  the  reward  which  was  honestly  due  to 
their  labours. 

The  house  of  commons  thought  differently ; the  gentry 
of  the  north  petitioned  for  troops  to  defend  them  and  the 
house  appointed  a committee  of  enquiry. 

The  king  saw  the  infatuation  of  it,  the  English  cabinet  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  the  viceroy  the  iniquity.  The 
[landlords  who  composed  the]  Irish  house  of  commons  could 
only  see  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  landlords.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  increase  of  rents  demanded  was  not 
exorbitant.  The  hearts  of  steel  by  their  resistance  were 
“ dissolving  the  bonds  of  society.” 

The  disorders  of  Ulster  required  force  to  check  them,  and 
since  the  northern  juries  refused  to  do  their  duties  it  was 
necessary  that  prisoners  charged  with  a share  in  the  riots 
should  be  tried  in  counties  where  they  were  unknown.  In 
this  spirit  an  act  was  carried  through  parliament.  The  viceroy 
was  called  on  to  employ  the  army  to  restore  order,  and 
general  ^ Gisborne  was  sent  down  with  as  many  regiments  as 
could  be  spared. 

General  Gisborne  executed  his  orders  with  moderation. 
He  was  received  by  the  people  as  a friend.  They  had 
petitioned  parliament,  they  said,  but  parliament  would  not 
answer  them.  “ The  supreme  judge  himself  ” had  at  length 
looked  upon  their  distresses  and  excited  them  to  commotion 
“ to  cause  the  landlords,  on  whom  no  mild  means  could 
prevail,  to  observe  the  pale  faces  and  the  thin  clothing  of  the 
honest  pro  test  ant  subjects  who  had  enriched  the  country  by 
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their  industry.”  They  submitted,  not  to  their  masters,  but 
to  the  English  commander ; they  invited  him  to  restore 
peace,  not  by  killing  them,  but  by  remedying  their  wrongs. 
Quiet  was  easily  established.  The  hearts  of  steel  came  of  a 
race  who  had  no  love  for  riots,  and  if  redress  was  refused  they 
had  a better  resource  than  rebellion.  The  exactions  had  not 
been  universal,  and  where  attempted  were  not  everywhere 
persevered  in,  but  mischief  irretrievable  had  been  dready 
done.  The  linen  trade,  from  other  causes,  had  entered  upon 
a period  of  stagnation,  and  the  consequent  distress  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  emigration  to  the  land  of  promise,  which 
assumed  presently  enormous  proportions. 

Flights  of  protestant  settlers  had  been  driven  out  earlier 
in  the  century.  . . . Fresh  multitudes  now  winged  their 

way  rio  join  them,  and  in  no  better  mood  towards  the 
institutions  under  which  they  had  been  so  cruelly  dealt  with. 
The  house  of  commons  had  backed  up  the  landlords.  The 
next  year  they  had  to  hear  from  the  linen  board  that  “ many 
thousands  of  the  best  manufacturers  and  weavers,  with  their 
families,  had  gone  to  seek  their  bread  in  America,  and  that 
thousands  were  preparing  to  foUow.”  Again  a committee 
was  appointed.  This  time  the  blame  was  laid  on  England, 
which  had  broken  the  linen  compact,  given  bounties  to  the 
Lancashire  millowners  which  Belfast  was  not  allowed  to 
share,  and,  “ in  jealousy  of  Irish  manufactures,”  had  laid 
duties  on  Irish  sailcloth,  contrary  to  express  stipulation. 
The  accusation  was  true.  Religious  bigotry,  commercial 
jealousy  and  modern  landlordism  had  combined  to  do  then- 
worst  against  the  Ulster  settlement.  The  emigration  was 
not  the  whole  of  the  mischief.  Those  who  went  carried  their 
arts  and  their  tools  along  with  them,  and  at  the  rate  at  which 
the  stream  was  flowing  the  colonies  would  soon  have  no  need 
of  British  and  Irish  imports.  In  the  two  years  which  followed 
the  Antrim  evictions  30,000  protestants  left  Ulster  for  a land 
where  there  was  no  legal  robbery,  and  where  those  who  sowed 
the  seed  could  reap  the  harvest.  They  went  with  bitterness 
in  their  heart,  cursing  and  detesting  the  aristocratic  system 
of  which  the  ennobling  qualities  were  lost  and  only  the  worst 
retained.  The  south  and  west  were  caught  by  the  same 
movement,  and  ships  coold  not  be  found  to  carry  the  crowds 
who  were  eager  to  go.  “ The  emigration  was  not  only 
depriving  Ireland  of  its  manufacturers,  but  of  the  sinews  of 
its  trade.  Rich  yeomen  with  their  old  leases  expired  refused 
to  renew  them  in  a country  where  they  were  to  live  at  other 
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men’s  mercy,  and  departed  with  their  families  and  their 
capital.” 

Thus  writes  Froude,  and  we  can  scarce  go  further  only 
in  proof  of  all  he  wrote,  with  some  added  local  knowledge 
and  many  corroborative  details 

The  formation  of  the  hearts  of  steel  followed  the  action  of 
Donegall.  M‘Skimin  says  : — 

“ Meetings  began  to  be  held  about  the  country,  and  some 
excesses  were  committed.  The  first  house  burnt  by  them 
was  that  of  John  BUI,  Ballymartin,  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
patrick,  on  the  night  of  23rd  July,  1769.  On  the  night  of 
5th  December,  the  same  year,  they  also  burnt  the  house  of 
Andrew  Macllwaine,  of  the  same  parish.  On  the  7th  the 
{ house  of  John  Douglas  shared  the  same  fate,  followed  by  the 
dwellings  of  John  Busby  and  James  MacAlister,  in  the 
townland  of  Ballypallady.  i6th  February,  1770,  a house 
was  burnt  in  Ballykeel,  Islandmagee,  and  in  March  seven 
head  of  cattle,  the  property  of  William  Crawford,  Ballysavage, 
were  maimed.  About  the  same  time  the  farmhouse  of  Craigs, 
Ballyclare,  was  burnt.  On  the  17th  of  August  twenty- three 
head  of  cattle,  the  property  of  Thomas  Gregg,  Belfast,  were 
houghed  on  the  lands  of  Lisnalinchy.  About  the  same  time 
persons  went  openly  through  the  country  collecting  money 
for  the  support  of  the  ‘ hearts  of  steel,’  who  were  going  to 
lower  rent,  cess,  and  tithes.  By  these  means  the  well-disposed 
persons  in  the  community  were  for  some  time  completely 
overawed,  and  the  system  spread  rapidly  over  the  entire 
county  and  into  county  Down.” 

The  authorities  were  not  only  disgusted  with  Donegall’ s 
action,  but  they  tried  to  play  him  off  with  such  actions  as 
the  following  : — 

“ Dublin,  2ist  November,  1772. — We  hear  that  the  right 
hon.  the  earl  of  Shelbourne,  who  lately  embarked  for  England, 
has  during  his  short  stay  in  this  kingdom  let  such  of  his  lands 
as  were  out  of  lease  at  one-third  less  than  the  rent  formerly 
paid.  His  lordship  is  also  determined  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  his  large  income,  as  fast  as  the  tenants’  interest  shall  expire, 
in  the  same  proportion,  choosing  rather  to  receive  a reasonable 
gratuity,  paid  with  ease  and  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  an 
industrious  people,  than  the  wages  of  iniquity,  extorted  from 
the  hard  hand  of  incessant  labour,  with  the  curses  of  the 
miserable  vassals.” — {News  Letter,  24th  November,  1772). 
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Shelbourne  was  a courtier,  so  probably  his  action  was  due 
to  a suggestion  from  George  III.,  who  was  wroth  at  men  like 
Donegall  raising  such  trouble  in  “ his  kingdom  of  Ireland  ” 
and  filling  the  western  colonies  with  the  best  of  young  men, 
many  of  them  good  shots  too,  who  had  practised  a bit 
amongst  the  hills  of  Down  and  the  slopes  of  Antrim.  Anyway 
Shelbourne  hits  hard  in  his  last  paragraph — ‘‘  choosing  rather 
to  receive  a reasonable  gratuity  [gratuity  is  distinctly  good] 
paid  with  ease  and  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  an  industrious 
people  than  the  wages  of  iniquity , extorted  from  the  hard  hand 
of  incessant  labour  with  the  curses  of  the  miserable  vassals." 
No  heart  of  steel  ever  spoke  stronger  or  shot  straighter  than 
this  “ noble  lord.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WHOLESALE  CLEARANCE  OF  ESTATES. — THE  VOICE  OF 
PRESBYTERY. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  we  e cleared  of 
people.  Hundreds  of  farms  were  constantly  advertised  to 
let  or  to  be  sold  (See  Appendix  I.,  page  121).  Here  is  one 
advertisement  taken  from  the  N.  L.,  3rd  January,  1769  : — 

“ To  be  let  for  21  years,  or  such  term  as  shall  be  agreed 
on,  from  the  ist  of  May,  1769,  the  following  lands  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  being  part  of  the  estate  of  Clotworthy 
Upton,  viz. : — 

Killmakee  Townland. 

II  farms. — (i)  15  acres ; (2)  10  a.  ; (3)  ii  a. ; (4)  9 a.  ; 
(5)  41  a.  ; (6)  26  a.  ; (7)  16  a.  ; (8)  14  a. ; (9)  13  a.  ; (10) 
12  a. ; (II)  13a. 

Templepatrick. 

5 farms.— (I)  18  acres ; (2)  8 a. ; (3)  7 a. ; (4)  7 a. ; 

(5)  10  a- 

Cloughanduff. 

5 farms. — (i)  17  acres ; (2)  26  a. ; (3)  13  a. ; (4)  37  a. ; 
(5)  7 a. 

Ballymartin. 

7 farms. — (i)  t>  acres ; (2)  27  a. ; (3)  29  a. ; (4)  13  a. ; 
(5)  21  a. ; (b)  10  a. ; (7)  9 a. 

Ballycushan. 

4 farms. — (i)  23  acres ; (2)  19  a.  ; (3)  22  a. : (4)  45  a. 
Straidballymorris. 

(i)  31  acres ; (2)  53  a.  ; (3)  22  a. 

Rickamore. 

33  farms.— (i)  32  acres  ; (2)  15  a.  ; (3)  14  a.  ; (4)  20  a.  ; 
(5)  36  a.  ; (6)  12  a.  ; (7)  40  a.  ; (8)  46  a. ; (9)  4b  a.  ; (10) 
39  a.  ; (ii)  34  a. ; (12)  22  a.  ; (13)  18  a.  ; (14)  17  a.  ; 

(15)  13  a. ; (ib)  40  a.  ; (17)  16  a. ; (18)  63  a. ; (19)  19  a. ; 

(20)  45  a. ; (21)  30  a. ; (22)  39  a. ; (23)  49  a. ; (24)  66  a. ; 

(25)  67  a. ; (26)  27  a. ; (27)  25  a.  ; (28)  10  a. : (29)  10  a.  ; 

(30)  8 a.  ; (31)  7 a.  ; (32)  12  a.  ; and  (33)  8 a. 
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Umgall. 

6 farms. — 75  acres ; 55  a.  ; 72  a.  ; 108  a.  ; 26  a. ; 44  a. 

Ballynalough. 

7 farms.— 37  acres  ; 22  a.  ; 35  a.  ; 45  a.  ; 50  a.  ; 75  a. : 
44  a. 

Ballyutoag. 

18  farms. — 249  acres  ; 159  a.  ; 155  a.  ; 162  a.  ; 296  a.  ; 
135  a.  ; 90  a.  ; 98  a.  ; 75  a. ; 102  a.  ; 72  a.  ; 65  a.  ; 47  a. ; 
32  a.;  34  a.;  42  a.;  24  a.;  12  a. 

" The  above  acres  are  plantation  measure. 

" The  lands  lie  within  3 miles  of  Belfast,  4 from  Antrim, 
and  7 from  Lisburn,  all  good  market  towns. 

" Proposals  for  the  above  lands  to  be  sent  to  Clotworthy 
Upton,  sealed  up  and  under  cover  to  Edward  Southwell, 
Spring  Gardens,  London. 

Dated  iith  November,  1768.” 

These  lands  were  all  on  the  Upton  or  Templepatrick 
estate,  and  show  what  a wide  clearance  had  been  made,  what 
devastation  effected,  what  happy  families  cast  adrift  on  the 
world.  What  numbers  of  good  gun  men,  fathers  and  sons, 
had  been  evicted  from  Templepatrick  farms,  had  been  sent 
to  fill  the  regiments  of  the  new  republic  of  the  west,  when 
every  shot  fired  was  against  English  rule  and  for  the  new 
commonwealth,  and  in  honour  of  the  old  land  from  whose 
sod  they  had  been  driven  so  relentlessly. 

And  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1910,  as  we  walk  under 
the  limes  at  Templepatrick,  and  look  upon  the  empty  towers 
of  Castle  Upton,  with  its  “ mortgagee  in  possession,”  and 
think  of  its  “ noble  owner  ” earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  in  London,  with  the  “ tenants  ” that  are  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  they  till,  we  needs  must  pause  and 
think  of  the  evolution  of  a few  generations.  Now  none  so 
poor  as  do  him  reverence,  and  why  ? With  right  dealing 
and  fair  treatment  the  “ lord  ” of  Templepatrick  might  have 
been  “ lord  ” still,  had  he  recognised  the  fundamental  principle 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  that  he 
was  never  “ lord  ” of  all  he  surveyed.  There  were  others  as 
good  and  as  well  bred  as  ever  he  was  who  tilled  the  soil,  and 
they,  too,  had  their  rights.  We  might  push  the  argument 
further,  but  we  won’t ; we  wUl  leave  it  at  that.  The  hearts 
of  steel  did  not  struggle  in  vain — “ ever  defeated,  yet 
undefeated.” 
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The  presbyterian  church,  speaking  through  the  various 
presbyteries,  strove  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  civil  law 
by  the  people,  but  with  little  effect.  The  presbyteries  of 
Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Antrim,  Ballymena,  Moira, 
Newry,  Belfast  and  Derry  all  addressed  their  members.  We 
give  some  quotations  from  these  documents.  They  all  freely 
admit  that  their  people  were  actively  engaged  in  this  land 
war  and  in  every  phase  of  it.  (See  Appendix  HI.,  page  151). 

“ The  address  of  the  Bangor  presbytery  ; — 

“ To  our  sorrow  we  find  that  in  a few  places  in  our  bounds 
some  among  you  have  been  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the 
most  shocking  outrages  and  licentious  injustice  in  uttering 
threats  and  publishing  papers  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
illegal  tendency,  in  burning  houses  and  with  unfeeling 
barbarity  destroying  the  support  of  man  and  beast,  an  outrage 
dreadful  at  all  times,  but  marked  with  every  circumstance 
of  savage  cruelty  in  the  present  season  of  scarcity  and  dearth. 

“ Dated  6th  February,  1772.” 

The  address  of  the  presbytery  of  Templepatrick,  forwarded 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord  Townshend,  to  London,  had  the 
following  passage  underlined  by  himself  : — 

“ Now  though  we,  the  members  of  the  presbytery,  cannot 
but  lament  the  heavy  oppression  that  too  many  are  under 
from  the  excessive  price  of  land  and  the  unfriendly  practices 
of  many,  who  contribute  to  the  oppression  by  proposing  for 
their  neighbour's  possessions,  by  which  means  they  are  too 
often  deprived  of  the  improvements  made  by  their  forefathers 
and  themselves,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  present 
illegal  measure,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  violence  defeats 
its  own  ends,  etc.” 

It  was  too  late,  however,  for  exhortation  to  quiet  the 
people.  Redress  of  their  grievances  they  were  determined 
to  have  at  all  costs,  and  only  redress  could  stop  the  agitation. 

They  knew  their  rights  and  were  determined  to  have  them. 
They  felt  their  demands  to  be  moderate,  and  the  presbyterian 
clergy,  even  when  they  exhorted  the  people  to  be  patient, 
knew  them  to  be  in  the  right.  Some  of  the  hearts  of  steel 
set  forth  their  grievances  in  a petition  which  is  here  printed. 

“ Petition  of  those  persons  known  by  the  name  of  hearts 
of  steel : — 

“ That  we  are  all  protestants  and  protestant  dissenters  and 
bear  unfeigned  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession. 
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“ That  we,  who  are  all  groaning  under  oppression  and  have 
no  other  possible  way  of  redress,  are  forced  to  join  ourselves 
together  to  resist.  By  oversetting  our  lands  we  are  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress,  and  by  our  rising  we  mean  no  more 
but  to  have  our  lands,  that  we  could  live  thereon,  and  procure 
necessaries  of  life  for  ourselves  and  our  starving  families. 

“ That  some  of  us  refusing  to  pay  the  extravagant  rent  to 
our  landlords  have  been  turned  out  and  our  lands  given  to 
others  who  will  promise  any  rent. 

“ That  we  are  sorely  aggrieved  with  the  county  cesses, 
which,  though  heavy  in  themselves,  are  rendered  more  so  by 
being  applied  to  private  purposes. 

“ Yet,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
cess  we  fly  in  the  face  of  the  law,  which  we  do  not  intend, 
we  will  pay  the  present  cess  ; and  we  hope  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  of  Down  will,  in  future,  have  pity  on  the  distressed 
inhabitants. 

“ That  it  is  not  wanton  folly  that  prompts  us  to  be  hearts 
of  steel,  but  the  w^eight  of  oppression.  Were  the  cause 
removed  the  effects  would  cease,  and  our  landlords,  as 
heretofore,  live  in  the  affection  of  their  tenants. 

“ May  it  please  you  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  our 
grievances  and  lend  your  hand  to  eschew  the  evils  wliich 
seem  to  threaten  the  protestants  of  the  north  ; and  let  not 
suggestions  of  men  partial  to  their  own  cause  inflame  your 
wrath  against  innocent  and  injured  persons  who  are  far 
removed  from  the  ear  of  government  and  other  possible  means 
of  redress.  Oh  that  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  might  reach 
the  throne  of  Britain  ! Our  mild  and  gracious  sovereign, 
from  his  well  known  goodness,  would  extend  his  care  to  the 
suffering  protestants  in  the  north  of  this  kingdom. 

“ By  the  hearts  of  steel.” 

The  position  taken  up  here  by  the  people  is  quite  definite. 
They  were  “ groaning  under  oppression,”  and  “ are  forced  to 
join  themselves  together  to  resist.”  “ We  mean  no  more  but 
to  have  our  lands,”  not  the  landlords’  lands  but  their  own. 
“ Weight  of  oppression  ” caused  them  to  be  hearts  of  steel. 
“ not  wanton  folly.”  Of  course  some  of  the  phrases  in  such 
a petition  were  what  is  called  politic,  but  the  men  of  Antrim 
and  Down  knew  right  well  their  powers  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  and  the  chances  of  any  likelihood  of  redress  from 
any  alien  source,  so  they  kept  their  powder  dry. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

Cattle  houghing  was  particularly  common  and  caused  a 
great  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  undertakers  and  authorities. 
Very  large  rewards  were  offered.  This  dreadful  practice  was 
only  resorted  to  on  occasions  when  tenants  had  been  evicted 
from  their  lands  and  the  same  were  given  over  to  graziers  or 
grazed  by  the  Belfast  middlemen. 

The  following  advertisements  are  typical  of  many  others 
at  the  time  : — 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  of  the  17th  day  of  August,  instant 
[1770],  twenty- three  head  of  black  cattle  grazing  on  the  lands 
of  Lisnalinchy,  in  the  parish  of  Ballylinny,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  the  property  of  Thomas  Greg  of  Belfast,  merchant, 
were  maliciously  and  feloniously  houghed,  maimed,  and 
wounded  by  some  wicked  persons  unknown.  Now  we  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  justly  incensed  at  such 
a barbarous  and  inhuman  action,  do  hereby  promise  to  pay 
the  several  sums  annexed  to  our  names  respectively,  as  a 
reward  for  discovering  and  prosecuting  to  conviction  the 
person  or  persons  of  said  horrid  crime,  provided  such  discovery 
and  conviction  be  within  nine  months  from  the  date  hereof. 
Given  this  22nd  day  of  August,  1770. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Val.  Jones 

2 

5 

6 

James  Kenley 

2 

5 

6 

Geo.  Black 

2 

5 

6 

George  Portis 

••  5 

13 

9 

Wm.  Wallace,  senr. 

2 

5 

6 

Alex.  Haliday 

••  3 

8 

3 

Robert  Harrison 

3 

8 

3 

J ohn  Brown 

••  5 

13 

9 

Waddell  Cunning- 

Robert Batt 

••  5 

13 

9 

ham 

II 

7 

6 

John  Campbell 

••  5 

13 

9 

Clotworthy  Upton 

II 

7 

6 

Wm.  Greg,  junr. 

••  5 

13 

9 

Hercules  Heyland 

5 

13 

9 

Thomas  Hyde 

. . 2 

5 

6 

Joseph  Wallace  . . 

II 

7 

6 

Samuel  Hyde 

. . II 

7 

6 

Galen,  Thomson  & 

Robert  Gordon 

. . 2 

5 

6 

Co. 

II 

7 

6 

James  Ferguson 

. . 2 

5 

6 

John  Greg 

5 

13 

9 

Robert  Wallace 

. . 2 

5 

6 

John  Galt  Smith  .. 

2 

5 

6 

Stephen  Haven 

. . 2 

5 

6 

Shem  Thompson  . . 

3 

8 

3 

: George  Ferguson 

••  5 

13 

9 

Thomas  Sinclair  . . 

5 

13 

9 

! John  Ewing 

. . 2 

5 

6 

John  Mathers 

2 

5 

6 

J ames  Patterson 

. . 2 

5 

6 

Hill  Wilson 

5 

13 

9 

£153 

II 

3 
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“ We,  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  summer 
assizes,  1770,  do  promise  to  pay  the  several  sums,  annexed 
to  our  names,  for  apprehending  and  prosecuting  to  conviction 
the  person  or  persons  concerned  in  killing  and  stabbing  the 
above-mentioned  cattle. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Ezekiel  D.  Boyd  2 

5 

6 

Roger  Moore 

5 

13 

9 

Conway  Richard 

Wm.  Higginson  . . 

5 

13 

9 

Dobbs  . . 5 

13 

9 

i Samuel  Bristow  . . 

5 

13 

9 

Marriot  Dalway  . . 5 

13 

9 

1 Thomas  Thompson 

5 

13 

9 

James  Agnew  . . 3 

8 

3 

1 Edward  Brice 

3 

8 

3 

Bryan  MacManus  3 

8 

3 

i Nicholas  Stewart 

I 

2 

9 

William  Legg  . . 3 

8 

3 

Rowley  Heyland . . 

5 

13 

9 

John  Henry  . . 2 

5 

6 

Jackson  Ray 

3 

8 

3 

William  Stewart  2 

5 

6 

' Edward  Crymble 

5 

13 

9 

A.  George  Stewart  2 

5 

6 

Andrew  Todd 

2 

5 

6 

William  Agnew  . . 5 

13 

9 

Dunluce  . . 22 

15 

0 

£109 

4 

0 

John  Leslie  . . 5 

13 

9 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  of 

the  seventeenth  day  of  August 

instant,  some  wicked  persons  did  maliciously,  wdlfully,  and 
feloniously  hough,  maim,  stab  and  wound  seven  bullocks, 
fifteen  cow'S,  and  one  bull,  the  property  of  Thomas  Greg  of 
Belfast,  merchant,  which  were  grazing  on  the  lands  of 
Lisnalinchy,  in  the  parish  of  Carnmony,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  Now  the  right  honourable  Arthur,  earl  of  Donegall, 
in  order  to  bring  to  exemplary  punishment  the  persons  guilty 
of  so  horrid  and  atrocious  a crime,  hereby  promises  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  will  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction,  within 
nine  months  from  the  date  hereof,  any  one  or  more  of  the 
persons  guilty  of  the  said  barbarous  and  inhuman  act,  to  be 
paid  immediately  on  conviction,  and  his  lordship  wdll  also 
defray  all  the  costs  of  such  prosecution. 

“ Dated  29th  of  August,  1770. 

“ By  order, 

“ George  Portis.” 

“ Some  persons  having,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  instant, 
killed,  stabbed,  and  maimed  seven  bullocks,  fifteen  cows,  and 
one  bull,  my  property,  on  the  land  of  Lisnalinchy  and  barony 
of  Belfast,  I do  offer  a reward  of  forty  pounds  for  the 
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discovering  and  prosecuting  to  conviction  one  or  more  ol  the 
said  persons  guilty  of  said  felony,  any  time  within  nine  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  and  to  apply  for  his  majesty’s  pardon 
for  any  one  of  the  persons  concerned  who  will  discover  and 
prosecute  to  conviction  one  or  more  of  his  accomplices  in 
killing,  stabbing,  and  maiming  said  cattle. 

“ Belfast,  29th  August,  1770. 

“ Thomas  Greg.” 


Rewards  Offered,  etc. 

£ s.  d. 

By  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Donegall  100  o o 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Antrim  . . I09  4 o 
Gentlemen  of  Belfast  ..  ..  ..  153113 

Thomas  Greg  . . . . . . . . 40  o a 


£402  15  3 

The  issue  was  here  clearly  set : — the  landlord  DonegalL 
I his  middleman,  the  grand  jury  and  “ gentlemen  ” of  Belfast 
versus  the  people  of  Ballylinney,  Ballynure,  Cammoney, 
I and  Templepatrick.  Over  ^£400  and  a free  pardon  the  price. 
The  whole  countryside  knew  of  it,  and  who  the  actors  were, 
yet  never  a whisper  was  breathed  that  might  bring  them  “ to 
exemplary  punishment.”  Here  was  war  of  a sort,  the  only 
war  practicable,  and  horrid  cruel  it  was. 

The  innocent  cattle  suffered  physically,  and  Greg  onl}/ 
through  his  pocket,  yet  human  blood  would  flow  if  the 
advertisers  had  their  way,  and  all  for  what — that  Donegall 
might  have  a few  more  pounds  to  minister  to  his  debauchery 
and  set  a whole  nation  in  turmoil,  and  Greg  might  run  his 
chance  of  ill-gotten  profit.  Well  might  viceroy  Townshend 
curse  Donegall,  well  might  England’s  king  despise  him  ; 
but  king  or  viceroy  had  no  influence  over  this  “ noble  ” man. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PEOPLE  V.  PRESBYTERY. 

In  1771  the  presbytery  of  Templepatrick  again  issued 
an  address  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The 
language  employed  rather  proves  the  drafting  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  office  of  the  lawyer  of  an  undertaker  or  in  a i 
grand  jury  room.  The  members  of  a presbytery  had  a hard  \ 
task — they  were  pressed  at  times  by  the  “ authorities  ” ' 

and  forced  to  use  expressions  like  “ the  best  of  kings  ” ■ 

regarding  such  a man  as  George  iii. 

“A  serious  address  and  admonition,  from  the  presbytery  of 
Templepatrick,  to  the  people  under  their  care.  ; 

“ Whereas  many  daring  outrages  of  a most  pernicious  \ 
nature  have  been  lately  committed,  in  the  night  seasons,  in  ! 
several  parts  of  this  county,  by  some  evil-minded  persons,  1 
to  the  evident  disquiet  of  society,  and  the  notorious  violation 
of  the  rights  and  properties  of  individuals,  such  as  maiming 
and  killing  cattle,  burning  houses,  destroying  hay  and  oats, 
and  extorting  money  and  arms  from  the  quiet  and  peaceable  ' 
subjects,  vowing,  with  the  most  execrable  oath,  the  destruction  : 
of  their  lives  and  properties  in  case  of  a refusal. 

“ Now,  though  we,  the  members  of  the  presbytery,  cannot  ' 
but  lament  the  heavy  oppression  that  too  many  are  under, 
from  the  excessive  price  of  lands,  and  the  unfriendly  practice  ; 
of  many,  who  contribute  to  that  oppression  by  proposing  | 
for  their  neighbours’  possessions ; by  which  means  they  are 
too  often  deprived  of  the  improvements  made  by  their  fore-  m 
fathers  and  themselves,  which  may  be  the  unhappy  occasion 
of  such  illegal  measures ; yet,  we  are  convinced,  and  do  H 
affirm,  that  such  means  of  redress  defeat  their  own  end.  fl 

“ Must  not  all,  upon  due  reflection,  be  fully  convinced  that 
such  practises  have  a natural  tendency  to  disturb  the  public 
peace  and  quiet ; to  destroy  all  property  and  industry  ; and 
to  introduce  the  most  shocking  scenes  of  anarchy  and  H 
confusion  ? Are  they  not  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; ■ 
to  our  present  happy  constitution  ; to  the  allegiance  due  to  9 
the  best  of  kings  ? 9 
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“ We  therefore  judge  it  incumbent  on  us,  not  only  publicly 
to  declare  our  utter  abhorrence  of  such  cruel  and  illegal 
practices,  but  think  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  beseech  and 
entreat  any  of  you  immediately  under  our  care  who  may 
have  unwarily  been  drawn  into  such  practices,  to  guard 
against  and  discountenance  them  by  every  means  in  your 
power — and,  pray,  reflect  seriously  upon  the  ruinous  and 
destructive  consequences  thereof  ; the  danger  you  incur  from 
the  penalties  of  the  laws  of  your  country  ; and  the  infamy 
you  transmit  to  your  innocent  offspring,  should  you  ever 
meet  with  that  punishment  the  law  annexeth  to  such  crimes. 
And  ought  you  not  to  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  name  of 
protestant,  or  protestant  dissenter,  which  hath  been  so  long 
and  so  justly  esteemed  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  should  now, 
through  you,  receive  any  stain  or  blemish. 

“ And  further,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  we 
earnestly  beseech  and  solemnly  obtest  you  by  the  duty  you 
owe,  to  your  God,  to  your  king,  to  your  country,  to  yourselves 
; and  posterity,  to  abstain  from  and  guard  against  all  impious, 
illegal  and  inhuman  actions.  Let  no  such  things  be  known 
among  you  ; but  in  all  Godliness  and  honesty,  lead  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives  as  becometh  those  who  possess  the  religion 
of  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus. 

“And  may  the  God  of  all  peace  and  love  settle  and  establish 
you  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

“ Ballinure,  ist  January,  1771. 

“ Thomas  Reade,  moderator'' 


Thomas  Crawford. 
John  Lewson. 
William  Rodgers. 
John  Wright. 
Robert  White. 


William  Montgomery. 
John  Bankhead 
Isaac  Coane. 

James  MacAuley. 
William  Blakely. 


The  Presbyterian  clergy,  however,  could  not  but  feel  the 
injustice  under  which  the  people  suffered,  and  though  they 
naturally  discountenanced  the  excesses  of  the  people  their 
sympathies  were  with  them.  Some  of  them  left  Ireland  along 
with  many  of  their  parishioners  and  remained  their  pastors 
in  a new  country.  These  clergy  were  under  strict  surveillance. 
Astrokeof  the  landlord’s  pen  and  theirmanse  landswere  added 
to  the  grazing  ranches,  and  in  many  cases  the  very  meeting 
houses  would  be  “ resumed  ” and  much  stipend  stopped 
and  regium  donum  diverted.  Like  wise  clergy  they  spoke 
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safely  and  with  caution,  but  as  men  their  whole  sympathies 
were  with  their  people  on  the  hillsides,  in  the  night  raids  and 
the  gaol  breaking. 

The  News  Letter  of  3rd  January,  1772,  has  the  following 
advertisement : — 

“ That  as  the  reverend  mr.  William  Martin  of  Kells-water, 
county  of  Antrim,  having  frequently  heard  of  the  great 
distress  many  are  in  for  want  of  the  gospel  ordinances 
dispensed  to  them  in  south  Carolina,  and  being  frequently 
urged  and  pressed  by  many  of  his  hearers  and  acquaintances 
to  get  there,  has  at  last  firmly  resolved  (God  willing)  to  be 
ready  to  embark  at  Belfast  or  Lame  for  thence  about  the 
beginning  of  September  next.  Therefore  he  thinks  proper 
to  give  this  public  notice  to  his  present  or  former  hearers,  or 
any  other  well  disposed  families  that  have  a design  to  embrace 
this  favourable  opportunity,  to  go  to  a country  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  in  abundance  with  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religious  sentiments. 

“ Dated  Kells-water,  25th  December,  1771.” 

This  was  a sad  Christmas  card  for  the  covenanting  minister  of 
Kellswater  to  send  to  “ his  present  or  former  hearers  or  any  other 
well  disposed  families  ” ; but  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
We  have  several  instances  of  similar  invitations  to  go  where 
their  people  “ may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  in  abundance,” 
and  not  stay  where  the  very  necessaries  were  debarred  to 
them. 

Amongst  those  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  cleared 
lands  there  was  sometimes  formed  a sort  of  league  of  defence. 
They  adopted  a tone  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  wicked 
practices  of  those  they  had  succeeded,  that  sits  ill  on  a land 
grabber — though  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  them  became 
such  from  direct  necessity,  having  been  cleared  off  their  own 
farms. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ADVERTISEMENT  MADE  EASY. — TEMPLEPATRICK  AT  ITS  BEST. — 
THE  RUSHING  OF  BELFAST  ONE  SABBATH  DAY. 

In  many  parishes  advertisements  like  the  following  were 
published  obtaining  a wide  subscription.  Many  signed 
to  cover  themselves,  many  through  intimidation  and  pressure, 
for,  as  in  the  present  instance,  numbers  of  the  signers  were 
hand  and  glove  with  the  hearts  of  steel.  This  Ballynure 
advertisement  was  mere  sham.  The  sons  of  many  of  the 
signers  were  “ out,”  and  well  known  to  be  by  the  others,  or 
most  of  them.  If  they  had  not  signed  they  would  have  been 
“ out  ” too,  such  was  the  power  of  the  land  grabber. 

“ Whereas  several  outrages  of  a very  wicked  and  pernicious 
nature  have  been  lately  committed  in  many  parts  of  this 
county — such  as  houghing  and  killing  cattle,  robbing,  firing 
into,  and  burning  houses,  stacks  of  hay  and  corn,  and  writing 
and  dropping  incendiary  letters,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and 
imprecations. 

“ We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Ballynure,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  in  order  to  show  our  utter 
dislike  and  abhorrence  of  these  and  all  such  detestable  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  prevent  (as  far  as  we  can)  the  spreading  of 
that  evil  spirit  which  hath  influenced  some  persons  to  such 
hateful  wickedness  (as  we  are  happy  to  think  it  hath  not  as 
yet  prevailed  among  us),  and  to  preserve  peace,  order 
and  a due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  do  agree, 
engage,  and  pledge  our  faith  to  each  other,  and  the  public, 
that  we  will  use  our  best  endeavour  to  prosecute  to  con- 
viction every  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  such 
wicked  and  diabolical  crimes,  so  destructive  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society,  and  inconsistent  with  all  order  and  good 
government. 

“ And  the  more  effectually  to  carry  these  our  good  inten- 
tions into  execution,  we  will  each  of  us  be  very  attentive 
to,  and  strictly  watchful  over,  our  respective  families,  and 
not^entertain  persons  therein  but  those  whose  behaviour  we 
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know  to  be  regular  and  good  ; and,  further,  that  whenever 
the  magistrates  shall  see  it  necessary,  we  will  keep  a regular 
stout  nightly  watch,  in  the  several  townlands  in  which  we 
respectively  live,  where  w^e  will,  in  oar  turn,  attend  in  person, 
or  send  a man  who  may  be  depended  upon,  and  that  we 
will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  each  of  us  not  only  defend 
our  own  properties  separately,  but  instantly,  on  the  least 
alarm  or  appearance  of  danger,  join  with  and  assist  each 
other,  and  repel  force  by  force,  in  case  the  same  shall  become 
necessary,  in  defence  of  each  other. 

“ Dated  at  Ballynure  this  14  September,  1771.” 

Signed  with  165  names.  (See  Appendix,  page  133). 

Advertisements  like  the  following  were  but  too  common. 
They  tell  of  deep  personal  animosity.  The  looping  up  of  the 
victim’s  name,  “ Samuel  Douglas  ” wdth  “ Alex.  Holmes  of 
Belfast,  shopkeeper  ” is  ominoas  of  land  trouble.  Rainey 
used  his  dirk,  proving  he  harked  back  to  his  Scottish  ancestry, 
and  a Douglas  came  to  grief.  This  w^as  another  incident  of  the 
w^ar,  the  only  details  of  the  skirmish  being  this  legal  document. 
We  have  no  evidence  from  the  Rainey  side.  W^e  feel  sure  he 
had  some  reason  for  his  action. 

“ Whereas  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  December,  1771,  on  the 
public  road  leading  from  Ballyclare  to  Doagh,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  about  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Robert  Rainey, 
in  company  with  his  father,  J ames  Rainey,  both  of  the  parish 
of  Donegor,  in  said  county,  did  barbarously  wound  and 
murder  Samuel  Douglas  and  Edward  Hunter,  both  of  the 
parish  of  Templepatrick,  in  said  county,  by  stabbing  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  neck  and  body  with  a dirk  or  dagger. 

“ It  is  requested  that  aU  persons  will  endeavour  to  apprehend 
said  Robert  Rainey  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  to 
justice  for  this  most  atrocious  crime.” 

“ He  is  5 feet  9 inches  high,  about  35  years  of  age,  slender 
made,  long  visaged,  has  dark  pale  hair,  tied  behind  ; had  on, 
when  he  went  off,  a blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat.  Wdioever 
apprehends  said  Rainey,  and  lodges  him  in  any  of  his  majesty’s 
gaols  in  this  kingdom,  shall  receive  10  guineas  lew^ard,  to 
be  paid  by  John  Douglas,  of  Ballyhartfield,  or  by  Alexander 
Holmes,  of  Belfast,  shopkeeper.  Given  under  my  hand  at 
Belfast,  26  December,  1771. 

Alex.  Holmes.” 

“ N.B. — It  is  supposed  said  Rainey  fled  either  to  the  county 
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of  Tyrone  or  Derry.  It  is  requested  that  all  masters  of  ships 
will  be  cautious  of  harbouring  such  a villain.” 

Matters  came  to  a head  with  a farmer  named  David 
Douglas,  who  was  the  reputed  leader  of  the  resistance  in 
Templepatrick.  On  Friday,  21st  December,  1770,  Douglas 
was  arrested  in  Belfast  by  Waddell  Cunningham,  and  lodged 
in  the  military  barracks.  The  charge  against  him  was  houghing 
cattle  belonging  to  Thomas  Greg,  of  Belfast,  who,  with 
Waddell  Cunningham,  was  a particular  object  of  dislike  on 
account  of  the  lands  they  had  taken  over  the  tenants’  heads. 
The  steel  boys  determixied  to  rescue  Douglas.  On  Sunday, 
the  23rd,  a band  of  them  marched  to  Templepatrick  meeting- 
house while  service  was  being  held,  and  summoned  their  com- 
rades to  join  them.  It  is  said  they  rapped  the  butts  of  their 
rifles  against  the  door,  calling  the  men  to  come  out,  as  that 
was  no  place  for  men  at  such  a time,  but  might  do  for  the 
women.  They  then  marched  to  Belfast,  gathering  reinforce- 
ments as  they  went.  They  met  at  a house  on  the  shore  road, 
called  the  Stag’s  Head,  at  Skegoneill,  where  their  number 
amounted  to  about  1,200  men,  chiefly  from  Templepatrick, 
Doagh,  Ballyclare,  and  Carnmoney.  Here  they  were  formed 
into  regular  order  by  an  old  soldier  called  Nathaniel  Mathews. 
They  were  led  by  Gordy  Crawford  on  horseback  who  carried 
before  him  several  iron  crow-bars  rolled  in  hay  ropes 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  open  doors  and  gates. 
On  news  of  their  advance,  Stewart  Banks,  the  sovereign,  and 
many  other  men,  fled  to  the  military  barracks  for  protection 
The  hearts  of  steel,  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  swords,  scythes, 
pitchforks,  etc.,  at  once  surrounded  the  barracks,  and  de- 
manded Douglas’s  release.  This  was  refused.  The  hearts  of 
steel  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Waddell  Cunningham, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Provincial  Bank,  in 
Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  broke  in  the  door,  and  began  to 
wreck  the  furniture.  Dr.  Halliday  approached  the  raiders, 
and  exhorted  them  to  desist.  They  promised  to  do  so  if  he 
would  procure  the  release  of  Douglas.  With  this  intention 
dr.  Halliday  set  out  for  the  military  barracks,  but  when  the 
soldiers  saw  the  crowd  again  approaching,  they  fired,  killing 
several  and  wounding  more,  amongst  the  killed  being  William 
Russell,  Carnmoney  ; Andrew  Crist y,  Donegore  ; and  J. 
Sloan,  Falls.  The  renewed  violence  of  the  raiders  convinced 
Stewart  Banks,  the  sovereign,  that  the  most  expedient  course 
was  to  release  the  prisoner,  for,  during  the  long  parley,  the 
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hearts  of  steel  had  become  impatient.  They  set  fire  to  Waddell 
Cunningham’s  house,  and  fired  shots  into  Thomas  Gregg’s. 
This  destruction,  and  the  fear  lest  the  entire  town 
should  be  burned  as  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar, 
had  the  desired  effect.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
barrack  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Douglas  was  restored 
to  his  friends,  who  marched  him  back  in  triumph  “ between 
Cave  Hill  and  the  sea,”  to  Templepatrick. 

The  following  account,  mildly  written,  is  taken  from  Benn’s 
History  of  Belfast  (p.  in)  : — 

“ 1771. — Belfast  became,  this  year,  the  scene  of  an  extra- 
ordinary riot,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  produced  in  the 
end  effects  extremely  injarious  to  the  interests  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  ‘ An  estate  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  a part  of 
the  vast  possessions  of  the  marquis  of  Donegall  (an  absentee), 
was  proposed,  when  its  leases  had  expired,  to  be  let  only  to 
those  who  could  pay  large  fines  ; and  the  agent  of  the  marquis 
was  said  to  have  exacted  extravagant  fees  on  his  own  account 
also.  Numbers  of  the  former  tenants,  neither  able  to  pay 
the  fines,  nor  the  rents  demanded  by  those  who,  on  payment 
of  fines  and  fees,  took  leases  over  them,  were  dispossessed  of 
their  tenements,  and  left  without  means  of  subsistence. 
Rendered  thus  desperate,  they  maimed  the  cattle  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  lands,  committed  other  outrages,  and  to 
express  a firmness  of  resolution,  styled  themselves  hearts  of 
steel.  One  of  their  number,  charged  with  felony,  was 
apprehended  and  confined  in  Belfast,  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  county  gaol.  Provided  with  offensive  weapons,  several 
thousands  of  peasants  proceeded  to  the  town  to  rescue  the 
prisoner,  who  was  removed  to  the  barrack  and  placed  under 
a guard  of  soldiers.  Shortly  after  the  steel  boys  arrived, 
and  pressed  forward  to  the  barrack,  and  several  shots  were 
actually  exchanged  between  them  and  the  soldiers.  The 
consequence,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  fatal  to 
many  on  both  sides,  and  to  the  town,  had  not  a physician 
of  highly  respectable  character  and  leading  influence 
interposed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  prevailed  with  those 
concerned  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  Being  delivered  up 
to  his  associates,  they  marched  off  in  triumph.  One  house 
only  experienced  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  The  effects 
of  this  insurrection,  which  extended  into  the  neighbouring 
counties,  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  country.  So  great 
and  wide  was  the  discontent  that  many  thousands  of 
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protestants  emigrated  from  those  parts  of  Ulster  to  America, 
where  they  soon  appeared  in  arms  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  contributed  powerfully,  by  their  zeal  and  valour, 
to  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.” 

A few  days  later  the  lord  lieutenant  issued  a proclamation 
offering  a reward  for  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  rescuers. 

It  admits  fully  and  in  detail  the  whole  affair.  The  men 
of  Templepatrick  distinctly  scored  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  largely  tenants  of  the  Upton’s,  although  it  has  been 
1 frequently  stated  that  the  Templepatrick  rent  exacter  did 
I not  foUow  in  Donegall’s  footsteps, 
i 

“ Dublin  Castle. 

j “ By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland. 

“ A Proclamation. 

“ Townshend. 

“ Whereas  we  have  received  information  upon  oath  that 
[I  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  December  last,  several 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  distinguished  themelves  by  the 
name  of  hearts  of  steel,  most  of  whom  were  armed  with 
firelocks,  did,  in  a riotous  and  tumultuous  manner  march 
into  the  town  of  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  order 
to  rescue  David  Douglas  of  said  county,  farmer,  who  had  been 
some  time  before  committed  to  gaol,  being  charged  with 
having  been  concerned  and  aiding  and  assisting  in  wilfully 
houghing  and  maiming  sundry  cattle,  the  property  of  Thomas 
Gregg,  of  Belfast,  merchant,  and  that  they  repaired  to  Stewart 
Banks,  sovereign  of  said  town,  and  demanded  of  him  to 
deliver  up  the  said  David  Douglas,  then  in  his  custody,  and 
threatening  if  he  did  not  do  so  they  would  set  fire  to  and 
burn  the  said  town  of  Belfast ; and  upon  his  refusal  to 
deliver  up  the  said  Douglas  they  thereupon  broke  into  the 
dwelling  house  of  Waddell  Cunningham  of  said  town  of 
Belfast,  merchant,  and  set  the  same  on  fire,  and  pulled  down 
and  destroyed  part  of  the  furniture  in  said  dwelling  house  ; 
whereupon  the  said  sovereign,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  town,  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  said  David 
Douglas,  and  to  discharge  him  out  of  his  custody. 

“ And  whereas  we  have  also  received  information  upon 
oath  that  Nathaniel  Mathews,  of  Cogry,  and  James  Gillespie, 
of  Carnmoney,  in  said  county,  farmers,  were  the  persons  who 
were  the  most  active  among  said  people  who  call  themselves 
: hearts  of  steel,  and  had  the  greatest  authority  over  them  ; 
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and  that  James  Barber,  of  Doagh,  Paul  Douglas  and  John 
Douglas  the  younger,  both  of  Ballymartin,  Hugh  Love  and 
Stafford  Love,  both  of  Ballyclare,  Samuel  Douglas,  of  Bally- 
heartfield,  John  Patton,  of  Ballynaloddy,  Thomas  Dicke5^  of 
Templepatrick,  John  Richey,  of  Parkgate,  and  Andrew  Shaw 
of  Carnmoney,  all  of  the  county  of  Antrim  aforesaid,  were  of 
the  number  of  said  persons  called  hearts  of  steel,  who,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  December  aforesaid,  entered  said  town 
of  Belfast,  and  were  present  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  rescue 
of  the  said  David  Douglas. 

“ And  whereas  we  have  also  received  information  upon 
oath  that  Hugh  Wilson,  of  Ballyclare  in  said  county,  farmer, 
with  several  other  evil-minded  persons,  did,  by  threats  and 
menaces,  compel  several  persons  to  subscribe  sums  of  money 
for  the  persons  who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name 
hearts  of  steel ; and  that  Robert  Cunningham,  of  Ballyclare 
aforesaid,  did  deliver  to  William  Forsythe,  of  Ballyclare 
aforesaid,  a written  order,  all  of  the  handvTiting  of  said 
Robert  Cunningham,  but  signed  and  subscribed  captain 
Firebrand,  commanding  said  William  Forsyth  and  William 
Park,  merchants,  in  Ballj-mure  in  the  county  aforesaid,  to 
raise  money  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  townland  of  Ballynure 
aforesaid,  of  the  persons  called  hearts  of  steel,  and  to  set 
down  the  names  of  those  who  subscribed  the  same. 

“ Now  we,  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland,  having 
a just  abhorrence  of  such  atrocious  crimes,  and  being 
determined,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  bring  the  said  offenders  to 
speedy  and  condign  punishment,  do,  by  this  our  proclamation, 
hereby  publish  and  declare  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  July,  apprehend  and  lodge 
in  any  of  his  majesty’s  gaols  in  this  kingdom  the  said 
Nathaniel  Mathews,  James  Gillespie,  James  Barber,  Paul 
Douglas,  John  Douglas  the  younger,  Hugh  Love,  Stafford 
Love,  Samuel  Douglas,  John  Paton,  Thomas  Dickey,  John 
Richey,  Andrew  Shaw,  Hugh  Wilson,  and  Robert  Cunningham, 
or  any  or  either  of  them  ; such  person  or  persons  so  taking 
or  apprehending  them,-  any,  or  either  of  them,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  receive  as  a reward  the  sum  of  £50  sterling  for 
each  and  every  of  the  said  offenders  who  shall  be  so  taken 
and  apprehended  as  aforesaid. 

“ And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  all  other 
his  majesty’s  liege  subjects  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in 
apprehending  the  said  offenders  and  every  of  them. 
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“ Given  at  the  council  chamber  in  Dublin,  the  25th  day  of 
January,  1771.” 

Lifford,  C.  Tyrone.  Branden.  J.  Beresford 
A.  Foster.  George  Macartney.  Fras.  Andrews. 

Mar.  Paterson. 

Nath.  Clements. 

To  this  proclamation  a sturdy  Templepatrick  man,  named 
Thomas  Dickie,  surrendered  himself,  issuing  a proclamation 
of  his  innocence.  He  was  duly  tried  and  acquitted,  with 
great  enthusiasm,  in  a crowded  court.  His  was  a brave 
defiance,  after  being  named  an  “evil  minded  person”  in  a 
vice-regal  proclamation  in  the  year  of  grace  1771. 

ADVERTISEMENT.— Thdii  I,  Thomas  Dickie,  of  the 
parish  of  Templepatrick  and  county  of  Antrim,  understand 
that  I have  been  charged  with  setting  fire  to  the  house  of 
WaddeU  Cunningham,  merchant,  in  Belfast,  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd  day  of  December  last ; and  being  conscious  of  my 
innocence,  have  surrendered  myself  to  the  mayor  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  gaoler  of  said  county,  in  order  to  take  my  trial 
for  the  same,  at  the  next  general  assizes  and  general  gaol 
delivery  to  be  held  in  and  for  said  county,  whereof  all 
prosecutors,  and  others  concerned,  are  to  take  notice. 

“ Given  under  my  hand,  in  the  gaol  of  said  county,  this 
19th  day  of  August,  1771.  “ jkos.  Dickie.” 

“ I hereby  acknowledge  to  have  the  above  named  Thomas 
Dickie  in  safe  custody  within  said  gaol. 

“ Dated  August  19th,  1771.  •>  vVeir,  gaoUr." 

At  the  same  time  That  Dickie  had  surrendered  there  were 
other  actions  being  taken,  quite  raising  the  anger  of  Upton, 
who  did  his  utmost  to  produce  informers  on  his  estate.  He 
only  raised  more  trouble. 

“ Whereas  a most  impudent,  wicked  and  incendiary  paper 
was,  on  the  8th  of  August,  sent  to  Robert  Humphrey, 
constable,  with  an  intent  to  raise  fresh  disturbances  in  this 
parish,  and  to  destroy  that  j)eace,  harmony,  and  good  conduct 
which  has  so  remarkably  distinguished  my  tenants  ever  since 
the  month  of  December  last.  I do  hereby,  in  order  to  bring 
such  malicious  and  atrocious  offenders  to  the  severest 
punishment  that  the  law  can  inflict,  promise  a reward  of 
fifty  pounds  and  300  acres  of  land  in  the  province  of  New 
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York,  rent  free  for  ever,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall, 
within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  discover  and  prosecute 
to  conviction  the  author  or  authors  of  such  an  infamous  and 
audacious  paper. 

“ Castle-Upton,  the  loth  of  August,  1771. 

“ C.  Upton.” 

“ N.B. — The  money  (on  conviction)  will  immediately  be 
paid  by  Henry  Langford  Burleigh,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  discoverer  of  the  authors  of  the  paper.” 

This  was  not  a bad  bid  for  an  Upton — £50  and  300  acres 
of  land  in  New  York.  The  life  of  such  an  informer  would 
not  have  been  too  comfortable  in  Templepatrick,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  New  York  would  have  been  safer.  The 
“ peace,  harmony  and  good  conduct  of  my  tenants  ” had 
not  been  of  long  continuance  from  December  till  August. 
They  must  have  been  seething  with  discontent.  According 
to  the  advertisement  already  quoted,  well  nigh  one  hundred 
farms  had  been  “ cleared  ” and  were  “ to  let  ” by  “ C.  Upton.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GILFORD. — THE  “ HONOUR  OF  JOHNSTON. 

The  county  of  Down  furnished  an  episode  quite  as  exciting 
and  disastrous  as  the  Templepatrick  one.  Richard  Johnston, 
of  Gilford,  whose  fortunes  were  somewhat  shattered,  desired  to 
stand  well  with  the  government.  By  a subterfuge  he  arrested, 
on  the  6th  March,  1772,  three  of  the  hearts  of  oak  and  carried 
them  into  his  house.  Their  comrades  at  once  surrounded 
the  house,  demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Johnston 
replied  with  a shot  from  his  window,  which  only  exasperated 
the  hearts  of  oak  when  they  saw  one  of  their  number  killed 
and  two  mortally  wounded.  They  attacked  the  house  with 
fury,  forcing  Johnston  to  an  ignominious  flight  and  killing 
Samuel  Morell,  a dissenting  minister,  of  Tullylish,  near  Gilford, 
who  was  foolishly  and  unfortunately  assisting  Johnston, 
as  a contemporary  account  puts  it,  “ however  unbecoming  it 
was  in  him  to  fight  with  the  arm  of  flesh,  especially  against 
his  own  flock.”  Morell  was  clearly  engaged  in  a most  un- 
worthy and  unclerical  calling.  Johnston  posted  at  once  to 
Dublin  and  obtained  a strong  military  force  from  the  viceroy 
,,to  enable  him  to  quell  the  disturbance  which  he  had  largely 
created.  John  Byrne,  William  Redmond,  Philip  MacCossir, 
Moses  Evans,  John  Hill,  Michael  Carr,  George  Foster,  Joseph 
Davison,  and  James  Fryer  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Dublin 
to  be  tried.  They  were  received  there  by  a troop  of  lord 
Drogheda’s  light  horse  and  a company  of  the  5th  regiment 
of  foot,  with  trumpets  and  drums,  as  if  they  were  prisoners 
of  war,  and  not,  even  so  far  as  “ the  law  ” was  concerned, 
innocent  men  going  to  their  trial.  A benefit  was  given  by 
the  Dublin  people  at  Ranelagh  in  aid  of  the  prisoners  with 
considerable  popularity  and  ardour.  The  court  sat  for  several 
days.  The  crown  stated  that  Johnston  had  received  many 
threatening  letters,  and  that  he  had  banded  about  fifty 
persons,  his  friends,  tenants  and  servants,  and  had  them 
trained  by  an  ex-sergeant,  Alexander  Adamson,  to 
military  duty,  and  that  Samuel  Morell  was  amongst  them. 
This,  of  course,  was  grossly  illegal,  but  nothing  was  said  of 
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that.  On  the  5th  March  Morell  informed  Johnston  that  the 
hearts  of  oak  had  a meeting  of  delegates  at  the  house  of 
one,  Tedderton,  in  the  townland  of  Clare.  Johnston,  Morell, 
one  Logan,  and  ex-sergeant  Adamson  armed  themselves  and 
rushed  Clare,  capturing  four  of  the  delegates.  Johnston  and 
Logan  returned  in  triumph  with  two,  Morell  and  the  ex- 
sergeant with  the  other  two,  one  of  whom,  Finlay,  escaped, 
and  roused  the  whole  band  to  come  to  the  rescue.  About 
two  thousand  people  assembled  at  once  and  surrounded 
Johnston’s  house.  This  proves  conclusively  how  popular  the 
movement  was.  Johnston’s  trained  force  had  deserted  or  was 
absent,  as  he  could  only  muster  twenty-three,  including  the  ill- 
fated  Samuel  Morell,  all  fully  armed  however,  with  ten  rounds 
of  powder  and  ball.  They  were  placed  at  the  different  windows. 
Johnston  fired  and  ordered  his  guard  of  twenty- three  to  fire, 
which  they  freely  did  until  their  ammunition  was  done. 
The  engagement  lasted  half  an  hour,  when  the  battle  of  Gilford 
was  ended  by  Johnston  offeiing  to  surrender,  sending  out  his 
steward  with  a white  flag.  Morell  was  shot  in  the  arm  and 
breast  when  he  ran  upstairs  and  jumped  out  “ of  a two  pair 
of  stairs  window,”  receiving  other  shots  till  he  died.  Johnston 
escaped  over  a wall,  waded  through  a mill  race,  then  cut 
across  a field,  swimming  the  river  Bann  with  the  bullets 
flying  around.  He  was  then  so  exhausted  that  it  took  the 
help  of  a girl  called  Davison  to  assist  him  out  of  the  river 
and  into  a cabin  near  at  hand.  After  recovering  his  breath 
he  mounted  a horse  without  a saddle  and  never  paused  till 
he  found  shelter  in  Newry,  about  15  miles  distant. 

William  Redmond  was  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  the 
people.  Phillip  MacCossir  was  charged  with  blowing  the 
horn  that  called  on  the  forces,  and  also  with  carrying  fire  in 
a pitcher  to  burn  out  Johnston.  James  Fryer  was  also 
charged  with  blowing  a horn  and  of  having  slept  over  Morell’s 
dead  body.  John  Hill  was  charged  with  having  said  he  would 
quarter  Johnston  and  place  a quarter  on  each  comer  of  his 
house.  The  others  were  charged  with  being  armed  at  the 
attack.  It  was  proved  by  the  crown  that  Morell  had 
repeatedly  charged  his  gun  and  fired  on  the  people  and  “ that 
he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  still  holding  his  gun  into 
the  hall.”  After  the  flight  of  Johnston  the  people  entered 
his  house  and  pillaged  the  whole  place,  but  did  not  kill  or 
injure  any  of  Ws  people  but  let  them  go  free.  Johnston 
admitted,  on  examination,  that  the  men  he  arrested  were 
‘‘  very  honest,  peaceable  men,”  that  he  did  not  arrest  them 
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on  sworn  informations,  and  that  upon  trial  they  were 
discharged.  John  Stewart  swore  that  he  was  ordered  to  go 
and  surrender  his  lease  to  his  landlord,  when  he  met  the 
insurgents.  Willy  Redmond  commanded  the  Portadown 
party — he  gave  orders  to  put  out  the  fire  of  Johnston’s  house. 
All  the  crown  witnesses  distinctly  shied  at  giving  any  definite 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  any  of  the  prisoners — they  were  unwilling 
or  unable  to  bring  home  any  real  charge.  The  prisoners' 
witnesses  were  “ not  kept  sumptuously  as  the  crown  witnesses 
were,  but  strolled  about  and  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  Dublin 
Four  Courts.”  The  Dublin  protestant  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

Subsequently  Jeremiah  Reilly  and  James  Murphy  were 
tried  for  treason  and  murder  at  Gilford.  Judith  Crozier  was 
the  principal  witness  against  them.  She  saw  Johnston’s  furni- 
ture and  goods  destroyed.  Johnston  he  saw  Reilly 

in  the  attack,  for  which  statement  he  was  checked  by  the  judge. 
He  admitted  that  Morell  had  sworn  informations  before  him 
against  MacByrn,  and  swore  that  Reilly  was  impertinent  to 
him  on  one  occasion,  but  that  he  never  'heard  anything 
against  the  character  of  Reilly.  Ann  Crosby  swore  she  knew 
Murphy  because  she  met  him  at  a cock-fight  a year  before 
in  Gilford. 

The  jury  brought  in  Reilly  not  guilty,  and  Murphy  guilty 
of  destroying  Johnston's  furniture,  for  which  he  was 
transported. 

This  was  satisfactory  for  Willy  Redmond,  the  daring 
Portadown  leader,  so  far,  but  fresh  trouble  awaited  him. 

The  News  Letter  of  15th  September,  1772,  reports : — 

“ Dublin,  12th  September,  1772.  Last  Saturday  William 
Redmond  set  out  from  Kilmainham  gaol  escorted  by  a detach- 
ment of  dragoons,  for  Armagh,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  ensuing 
assizes  for  that  county  on  a fresh  indictment.” 


And  in  a subsequent  issue  (29th  September),  the  N.  L. 
publishes  a letter  from  Armagh,  dated  i6th  September, 
which  says : — 

“ Yesterday  came  on  the  trial  of  William  Redmond  (who 
was  transmitted  from  Dublin  to  take  his  trial  here).  It  lasted 
upwards  of  five  hours,  when  the  verdict  was  brought  in — 
not  guilty.  The  county  thought  to  have  transported  him, 
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but  the  judges  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  had  him  entirely 
cleared.” 

Willy  Redmond  had  now  been  twice  tried  and  twice 
acquitted.  He  had  been  sent  away  from  his  o\\ti  county  to 
be  tried  by  a packed  Dublin  jury,  and  had  been  set  free, 
he  had  been  returned  to  Armagh,  and  again  tried  and  set  free. 
What  the  law  failed  to  do  Johnston  carried  out  himself 
regardless  of  “ law  and  order.”  It  appears  to  us  that  he 
murdered  Willy  Redmond  in  cold  blood  ; he  forced  his  way 
into  his  house,  when  Redmond  defended  himself,  as  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  from  such  night  marauders  (Johnston 
himself  had  been  attacked  in  open  day),  when  he  was  shot 
dead.  This  “ fatiguing  expedition  ” did  not  prevent  Johnston 
at  once  riding  to  Dublin  to  see  the  authorities.  The  following 
account  details  the  murder  of  Redmond  : — 

“ We  hear  that  Richard  Johnston  of  Gilford,  having  received 
information  that  William  Redmond,  charged  with  being  a 
leader  of  the  hearts  of  oak,  was  lurking  at  a remote  place 
called  Monterreven  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  He,  with  a 
party  of  light  horse,  set  out  from  Gilford  one  evening  the 
latter  end  of  last  week  to  apprehend  him,  and  arriving  about 
midnight  at  the  house  where  he  lodged  (30  miles  from 
Gilford)  and  being  refused  entrance,  the  door  was  instantly 
forced  open  and  Johnston  entered  with  the  party  at  his  back, 
and  coming  into  the  apartment  where  Redmond  lay,  he 
started  up,  and  having  a charged  pistol  by  his  bedside, 
snapped  it  at  Johnston’s  breast,  which  burnt  priming, 
whereupon  one  of  the  military  party  discharged  his  pistol 
and  wounded  Redmond  in  the  side,  of  which  he  is  since  dead  ; 
that  Johnston  returned  to  Gilford  next  morning,  and  notwith- 
standing this  fatiguing  expedition,  performed  mostly  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  set  out  the  same  day  for  Dublin.” 

Willie  Redmond,  like  his  namesake  Redmond  O’ Hanlon, 
was  only  taken  in  his  sleep  and  done  to  death  by  treacherous 

murder. 

After  the  attack  on  Johnston’s  house  and  before  the  trial 
of  the  hearts  of  oak,  Johnston  was  presented  with  a service 
of  plate  value  for  three  hundred  guineas  by  the  high  sheriff, 
grand  jury  and  that  ilk  for  his  behaviour  “as  a faithful, 
active  and  spirited  magistrate,”  etc.  He  also  received  a 
baronetcy.  When  he  escaped  over  the  garden  wall  and 
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across  the  mill  race  and  through  the  river  Bann,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  wench  Davison,  he  was  plain  Richard 
Johnston.  After  he  made  that  midnight  ride  into  Tyrone, 
with  his  troop  of  light  horse,  and  murdered  poor  Willy 
Redmond  sleeping  in  his  cabin  at  midnight  he  was  sir 
Richard  Johnston,  baronet,  with  “family”  plate,  crested 
with  the  flying  spur,  on  his  sideboard,  value  for  three 
hundred  guineas.  How  appropriate. 

Gilford  has  now  no  knowledge  of  the  Johnstons  nor  is  their 
name  extant. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


DISARMING  THE  PEOPLE. — FEAR  OF  THE  AUTHORITIES. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  hearts  of  steel  were  armed  was 
what  alarmed  the  authorities  most.  Unarmed  people, 
however  discontented,  can  be  dispersed  by  the  forces  of  the 
crown  at  any  time  ; but  several  thousand  determined  Ulster 
men,  well  armed,  gave  serious  thought.  The  undertakers 
were  beginning  to  see  by  this  time  that  the  tenants  might 
have  rights  as  well  as  themselves,  and  at  any  rate  they  saw 
that  the  farmers  were  a much  stronger  force  than  they  had 
supposed.  They  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  get  the  people 
disarmed,  and  so  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  : — 

“At  a meeting  held  at  Belfast,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1771,  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  by  order 
of  the  right  honorable  the  earl  of  Antrim,  governor  of  said 
county ; to  enquire  into  the  many  acts  of  outrage,  treason, 
and  felony,  lately  committed  in  several  parts  of  this  county  : 

“ We,  the  said  governor  and  magistrates,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  having  received  several  informations  of 
many  acts  of  high  tieason,  rebellion,  and  felony,  having  been 
lately  committed  in  said  coimty,  by,  and  in  the  name  of,  a 
number  of  people  who  call  themselves  ‘ hearts  of  steel,’  and 
other  parties,  under  other  denominations  ; from  the  pretences 
of  what  we  deem  imaginary  grievances. 

“ We,  therefore,  do  hereby  publish  and  declare  our 
unanimous  resolution,  to  endeavour  by  all  ways  and  means 
the  laws  have  put  in  our  power,  and  also  by  our  personal 
assistance  to  the  civil  or  militaiy  power,  to  suppress  dl  those 
unlawful  meetings  and  riotous  assemblies,  and  to  bring  to 
justice  every  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  offences,  either 
by  houghing  cattle,  burning  and  destroying  houses,  levying 
money,  or  writing  or  delivering  incendiary  or  threatening 
letters. 

“ And  we  hereby  require  all  and  every  person  possessed  of 
fire-arms,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  who  have  been 
anyways  concerned  in  any  of  the  many  unlawful  and  riotous 
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meetings  as  aforesaid,  immediately  to  surrender  said  arms 
to  some  magistrate  of  said  county,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to 
his  majesty,  and  future  obedience  to  the  laws. 

“ And  whereas  we  are  informed,  that  several  persons  who 
were  not  disposed  to  break  the  laws,  have,  through  fear,  been 
compelled  by  these  rioters,  to  levy  money  for  their  use  ; we 
do  therefore  give  this  notice,  that  if  any  of  these  people,  who 
have  been  thus  forced  to  depart  from  their  duty,  will  come 
to  any  magistrate,  or  appear  at  next  quarter  sessions  at 
Antrim,  and  give  information  against  those  who  ordered 
them  to  levy  such  money,  and  against  those  to  whom  it  was 
paid ; we  will,  in  such  case,  use  our  best  interest  with 
government  that  mercy  may  be  extended  towards  them. 

“ Antrim,  governor  of  the  county. 

“ Hercules  Ellis,  mayor  of  Carrickfergus. 

Stewart  Banks,  sovereign  of  Belfast. 

John  O’Neill. 

James  Leslie. 

Conway  Richard  Dobbs. 

Andrew  Todd. 

Nicholas  Stewart. 

Hill  Willson. 

Edward  Brice. 

Samuel  Bristow. 

Thomas  Thompson.  i- ' 

Rowley  Heyland. 

Hercules  Heyland. 

William  Agnew.” 

After  the  demonstration  of  strength  given  by  the  hearts 
of  steel  when  they  rescued  Douglas  in  Belfast,  the  magistrates 
issued  proclamations  couched  in  rather  more  conciliatory 
terms  than  before. 

At  the  Antrim  quarter  sessions  they  issued  a proclamation 
as  follows : — 

“ We,  the  chief  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  assembled  at  a general  quarter  sessions,  held  in 
Antrim  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  January,  1771,  intent  upon 
restoring  peace  to  this  county,  and  being  fully  sensible  that 
the  most  effectual  method  of  doing  so  will  be  by  punishing 
the  guilty  and  protecting  the  innocent,  do  therefore  resolve, 
that  our  utmost  exertion  shall  be  made  use  of  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  houghing  cattle 
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burning  houses,  and  those  who,  by  force  and  threats,  have 
extorted  money  from  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  this  county. 

“ And  whereas  we  apprehend  that  many,  through  fear, 
have  given  countenance,  and,  perhaps,  some  degree  of 
assistance,  when  called  upon  by  the  late  disturbers  of  the 
peace ; and  that  such  people,  from  terror  and  apprehension, 
have  now  forsaken  their  homes,  occupations,  and  industry. 

“ We  do  therefore  declare  that  if,  under  any  these  circum- 
stances, they  will  resort  to  a magistrate  of  this  county,  and 
surrender  arms,  if  any  they  have,  and  swear  allegiance  to 
his  majesty,  and  future  obedience  to  the  laws,  we  will  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  obtain  their  pardon  from  government ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  do  recommend  it  to  all  such  to 
return  to  their  respective  habitations. 

“ {Usual  signatures).” 

On  6th  February,  1771,  the  following  summons  was  sent 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  : — 

“ As  I have  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  all  insurrections 
in  this  county  have  ceased,  and  as  it  is  represented  to  me 
by  several  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  country  is  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who, 
terrified  by  their  own  apprehensions,  have  fled,  forsaken  all 
kinds  of  industry,  and  left  their  innocent  families  destitute 
of  support.  I am,  therefore,  out  of  respect  to  the  representa- 
tion of  these  gentlemen,  and  by  my  own  disposition,  induced 
to  request  a general  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  this  county 
at  Antrim,  on  Monday,  the  i8th  instant,  to  consider  what 
proper  means  may  be  used  to  recall  those  who  are  neither 
proclaimed  nor  informed  against. 

“ Antrim.” 

This  gives  a picture  of  the  state  of  the  county — “ deserted 
by  the  inhabitants  ” who  “ have  fled,  deserting  all  kinds  of 
industry.”  What  if  the  country  was  a desert  with  no 
inhabitants,  how  would  the  undertaker  get  any  rent  ? Things 
had  clearly  gone  too  far.  So  “ order  ” must  be  restored  at 
any  price.  However,  the  expectations  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  disturbances  were  over  were  sadly  disappointed,  and 
this  they  very  soon  recognised. 

They  issued  another  proclamation  upon  news  of  some  fresh 
reprisals  : 

“ We,  the  governor,  high  sheriff  and  magistrates  of  the 
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county  of  Antrim,  are  extremely  concerned  to  find  that 
there  should  be  the  least  remains  of  that  spirit  of  insurgency 
which  has  so  much  disturbed  this  country.  We  had  pleased 
ourselves  with  the  opinion  that  every  spark  of  it  had  been 
extinguished,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  had  determined  to 
make  use  of  the  gentlest  means  to  recall  many  who  have 
deserted  their  habitations.  But  by  the  attempt  lately  made 
on  the  life  of  William  Forsythe  our  mild  intentions  are 
defeated,  and  we  lament  at  finding  a necessity  for  farther 
correction.  The  law  must  therefore  take  its  full  course  ; and 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  supported  in  doing  so,  we  declare 
that  we  will  in  every  station,  both  publicly  as  magistrates, 
make  use  of  every  exertion  to  discover  and  apprehend  those 
concerned  in  this  last  attempt ; and  in  our  private  capacity 
as  landlords,  we  will  withdraw  every  degree  of  favour  and 
countenance  from  any  of  our  tenants  who  shall  harbour, 
connect  themselves  with,  or  give  the  least  degree  of  support 
to  such  hardened  offenders.  And  as  an  encouragement,  we 
do  hereby  offer  a reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  apprehending 
and  prosecuting  to  conviction,  any  person  engaged  in  the 
above-mentioned  attempt  against  William  Forsythe. 

“ February,  1771. 

“ {Usual  signatures)” 

“ The  Antrim  hunt  will  meet  in  Ballymoney  on  the  iith 
day  of  March. 

“James  Leslie, 

President.” 

The  Antrim  hunt  went  on  as  usual.  These  land  grabbers 
had  double  sport  with  “ our  tenants  ” and  “ our  game.” 
“ Every  degree  of  favour  (God  help  us)  and  countenance  from 
any  of  our  tenants  we  will  withdraw.”  The  loss  to  “ our 
tenants  ” would  not  have  been  great — the  fifty  pounds  were 
at  least  definite.  The  “ hardened  offenders  ” were  not  drawn, 
but  “ the  Antrim  hunt  will  meet  in  Ballymoney  on  the  iith 
March,”  so  said  James  Leslie,  the  president,  who  had  his  own 
land  troubjes.  He  had  six  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  three 
Maconaghys,  a Moore,  a Ward  and  a Stuart,  all  hanged  a year 
later  for  injuring  his  cattle,  so  the  scalps  were  collected  around 
his  waist,  scalps  as  good  as  his  own,  for  the  Maconaghys  were 
a wide-spread  presbyterian  clan,  and  the  Moores  were  on  the 
Bann  side,  and  the  Wards  and  the  Stuarts  held  their  heads 
as  high,  or  higher,  than  a Leslie,  who  was  in  a small  way 
after  all,  but  successful  in  obtaining  land  about  Ballymoney. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


“ DEFEATED  JUSTICE.” — OTHER  MEASURES  RESORTED  TO. — 
JURY-PACKING  GONE  WRONG. 

Some  arrests  followed  the  incursion  of  the  Templepatrick 
hearts  of  steel  into  Belfast.  The  war  between  the  authorities 
and  the  people  was  in  full  swing.  Everything  depended 
on  the  juries  convicting,  for  without  convictions  they  were 
powerless  to  punish.  Juries,  however,  were  not  at  all 
anxious  to  have  the  odium  of  convicting  ; and  where  they 
were  not  hearts  of  steel  themselves  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  movement. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  private  letters  of  the 
period,  quoted  with  other  letters  in  the  N.  Whig  of  30th 
March,  1907,  give  a good  view  of  the  proceedings  : — 

The  first  letter  on  the  subject,  written  from  Belfast  to 
London,  bears  date  8th  July,  1771. 

“ My  last  informed  you  of  the  measures  I had  pursued  in 
Carrickfergus,  which  I flatter  myself  will  prove  agreeable.  I 
would  fain  hope,  though  there  are  constant  threats  and 
alarms,  that  the  affairs  of  this  county  will  soon  be  on  a more 
easy  and  comfortable  footing.  Douglas  and  Rooney,  who 
are  both  in  the  proclamation,  propose  on  Friday  next  to 
come  in  and  surrender  themselves  in  order  to  their  standing 
their  trial  at  the  assizes,  which  are  fixed  for  the  6th  September. 
If  the  evidences  [witnesses]  which  we  have  at  present  will 
keep  up  on  their  examination  to  but  half  of  what  has  been 
sworn  before  the  magistrate  we  cannot  fail  of  making 
examples  of  three  or  four  persons  now  in  gaol,  and  if  Thomas 
Greg  is  capable  of  producing  Thompson,  who  lodged  the 
original  examination  against  the  Douglases,  I think  we  will 
be  able  to  convict  the  persons  who  mean  to  surrender  on 
Friday.” 

The  assizes  duly  came  off  in  September  but  proved  abortive, 
as  county  Antrim  juries  could  not  be  got  to  convict.  Here 
is  a further  letter  from  the  same  person  : — 

“ Carrickfergus,  nth  September,  1771. 

“ I sit  down  with  a heavy  heart  to  tell  you  that  all  our 
endeavours  to  make  an  example  of  the  hearts  of  steel  have 
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proved  fruitless.  We  thought  ourselves  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  added  to  the  evidences  mentioned  in  my  last  letter 
two  of  some  reputation.  We  set  forward  for  trial  three  of 
the  most  notorious,  and  against  whom  we  had  four  evidences 
whose  testimony  was  given  in  so  clear,  perfect,  and  satis- 
factory a manner  that  there  remained  not  in  the  breast  of  a 
single  person  in  court  the  shadow  of  a doubt  but  that  they 
would  aU  be  found  guilty  ; indeed,  the  unhappy  delinquents' 
own  lawyers  desired  them  to  prepare  to  receive  sentence  of 
death,  whereupon  they  retired,  clothed  themselves  in  black, 
and  returned  in  expectation  of  receiving  the  sentence  due 
to  the  committal  of  such  heinous  enormities,  but  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  most  crowded  audience  that  was  ever 
assembled  in  that  courthouse  the  veidict  was : ‘ Not  guilty.' 
The  judge,  chief  justice  Paterson,  rose  from  his  bench  with 
an  indignation  suitable  to  the  provocation  which  such  an 
unexpected  verdict  must  have  inspired,  and  said : — 
‘ Gentlemen,  I hope  God  will  forgive  you — your  country 
never  can — for  the  irreparable  injury  you  have  this  day  done.' 
Justice  Paterson's  conduct  through  the  whole  of  this 
unfortunate  business  was  spirited  and  uncommonly  kind, 
allowang  me  to  bring  the  military  into  court  to  protect  the 
evidences  from  insult.  We  had  several  trials  for  different 
facts,  and,  though  our  witnesses  in  general  swore  positively, 
alibies  were  opposed  to  them,  and  not  a person  found  guilty 
except  two  of  the  name  of  Morrison  for  trespass  and  assault. 

“ The  conduct  of  the  jury  on  the  first  trial  destroyed  all 
our  hopes,  and  made  good  the  fears  I always  entertained 
that  a jury  in  this  country  could  not  be  found  to  convict  a 
man,  no  matter  how  black  the  crime  or  how  well  founded. 
A new  code  of  laws  is  concerting  for  the  government  of  this 
county.  As  soon  as  they  are  digested  and  I can  procure  a 
copy  from  sir  George  Macartney,  who  assisted  on  this 
occasion,  and  will  promote  the  bill  in  parliament,  I will 
transmit  them  to  you.  Some  jealousies  were,  previous  to 
the  trial,  entertained  of  particular  persons ; therefore  it  is 
but  common  justice  to  say  that  Banks,  Greg,  and  Cunningham 
did  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  have  some  examples 
made.” 

The  frank  partisanship  of  the  judge — openly  and  avowedly 
a landlords’  man — and  the  law,  the  landlords’  agent,  and  the 
military  are  characteristic  of  the  administration.  If  only  they 
could  have  done  without  juries  the  oaths  that  the  informers 
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swore  would  have  hanged  all  the  troublesome  people  that  the 
land-grabbers  wished  to  hang.  Just  think  of  it,  this  soldier 
praising  the  “ spirited  and  uncommonly  kind  ” conduct  of 
the  judge  for  allowing  him  to  overawe  justice  between  man 
and  man  by  packing  the  court  with  a rude  soldiery.  The 
“ evidences  ” had  been  augmented  by  “ two  of  some  reputa- 
tion ” — what  of  the  others  ? It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any 
repute  amongst  them  ; anyway,  twelve  protestant  Antrim 
jurors  decided  there  was  not,  in  spite  of  an  irate  bench  and 
the  presence  of  an  armed  and  hostile  garrison  boiling  with 
indignation  at  the  scarcity  of  “ examples.” 

The  whole  thing  was  a travesty  of  justice.  Of  coarse 
“ Banks,  Greg,  and  Cunningham  did  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  have  some  examples  made,”  to  avoid 
“ irreparable  injury.”  Did  it  never  occur  to  them  as  men 
and  as  Christians  how  the  whole  trouble  could  have  been 
avoided  ? Had  greed  taken  such  absolute  possession  of  theii 
souls  as  to  prevent  such  an  insight  ? Now  the  very  breed 
of  them  has  gone  and  the  country  knows  them  no  more  for 
ever. 

In  the  county  Down  things  were  little  better.  The  county 
cess  there  seems  to  have  been  more  a cause  of  discontent  than 
elsewhere,  and  there  was  the  same  restlessness  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  magistrates  issued  the  following  proclamation 
on  6th  February,  1771  : — 

“ We,  the  nobility,  magistrates,  and  gentry  of  the  county 
of  Down,  at  Downpatrick,  assembled  on  Wednesday,  the  6th 
of  February,  1771,  to  consider  of  proper  measures  for 
preserving  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Down,  having  received 
undoubted  information  that  several  seditious  and  incendiary 
papers  have  been  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  said 
county,  forbidding  the  several  inhabitants  to  pay  the  county 
cess,  and  the  several  collectors,  high  and  petty  constables  to 
collect  the  same  ; and  threatening  their  persons  and  effects 
with  divers  injuries,  in  case  the  former  shall  pay  the  cess,  or 
the  latter  shall  collect  it ; and  also  that  threatening  letters 
have  been  secretly  conveyed  into  the  houses  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  with  a view  to  extorting 
money  ; aU  of  which  are  in  manifest  opposition  and  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  and  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  subversion  of  aU  their 
dearest  rights  and  privileges ; and  likewise  that  in  some 
parts  of  this  county  these  threats  have  been  executed  by 
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the  burning  of  houses,  corn  and  hay,  a crime  that  ought  to 
be  unknown  in  any  civilized  country. 

“ Now  we  do  hereby  publish  and  declare  our  unanimous 
resolution  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice,  by  all  means  in 
our  power,  the  authors  and  publishers  of  such  papers.  And 
we  command  and  require  the  several  collectors,  the  high  and 
petty  constables,  to  persevere  in  their  duty  of  collecting  the 
public  cess ; and  in  case  any  of  them  shdl  meet  with  any 
obstruction  therein,  we  do  hereby  declare  our  unanimous 
determination  to  give  them  our  aid  and  personal  assistance 
against  all  who  shall  offend. 

“ And  whereas  we  apprehend  that  many,  influenced  by 
threats  or  the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men,  have  been 
deluded,  and  have  given  countenance  and  assistance  to  the 
execution  of  their  evil  purposes  ; we  promise  that  if  any  such 
shall  resort  to  a magistrate,  and  swear  future  obedience  to 
the  laws,  we  will  use  our  best  endeavours  to  obtain  his 
majesty’s  pardon  for  them.” 


Edward  Savage. 
Rainey  Maxwell. 
Samuel  Montgomery. 
Edward  Trotter. 
John  Crawford. 
Robert  Ross. 

John  Moor. 

John  Blackwood. 
John  Auchinleck. 
James  Aynesworth. 
James  Hamilton. 
Steele  Hawthorne. 
Richard  Johnston. 
Richard  Magenis. 
Gawin  Hamilton. 
James  Dickson. 
Patrick  Savage. 
Francis  Price. 


Francis  Turly. 

Alex.  Stewart,  junr. 
Robert  Stewart. 

Samuel  Stone. 

Samuel  Smyth. 

James  Clewlow. 

Charles  Savage  (sheriff). 
Moira. 

Bangor. 

Roger  Hall. 

John  Knox. 

Robert  Lambert. 
Cromwell  Price. 

Mathew  Ford,  junr. 
Nicholas  Harrison. 
William  Montgomery. 
Hugh  Boyd. 


The  lord  lieutenant,  in  his  address  to  parliament  in  this 
year  (1771),  says  : — 

“ The  illegal  associations  and  daring  outrages  committed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  north. 
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deserve  your  most  serious  attention.  They  are  destructive 
of  commerce  and  disgraceful  to  liberty.” 

And  in  their  reply  the  commons  say  : — 

“ The  illegal  associations  entered  into  and  the  audacious 
outrages  committed  in  different  counties  of  this  kingdom,  and 
particularly  in  some  counties  in  the  north,  give  us  the  utmost 
concern,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  parts  to  prevent 
for  the  future  those  atrocious  violations  of  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

“ News  Letter,  15th  October,  1771.” 

The  commons  appointed  a committee  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  matter  and  into  the  means  taken  for  quelling 
disturbances.  In  the  N.  L.  of  3rd  January,  1772,  we  find 
the  committee’s  report. 

“ Dublin,  31st  December,  1771. 

“ The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  proceedings  of 
a most  respectable  assembly  : — 

“ 23rd  December,  1771. 

“ Lord  Dunluce  reported  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  late  tumultuous  risings  in  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  and  into  the  means  that  were 
used  to  suppress  them  ; and  who  were  instructed  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  such  risings 
for  the  time  to  come  and  to  bring  the  persons  concerned 
therein  to  condign  punishment,  and  to  whom  the  seven  last 
resolutions  which  the  committee  had  directed  to  report  to 
the  house,  which  he  read  in  his  place,  and  afterwards  delivered 
in  at  the  table,  where  the  same  were  read  and  are  as  follows  : — 

“ I.  Resolved  : — ‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  the  beforementioned  spirit  so  universally  prevailing  in 
said  counties  may  have  such  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
jurors  as  to  deter  them  from  convicting  such  offenders  lest 
they  should  thereby  endanger  their  lives  and  properties.’ 

“ Resolved  : — ‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  the  best  expedient  to  counteract  such  expectations  of 
impunity  and  to  give  an  immediate  and  thorough  check  to 
said  outrageous  proceedings  will  be  by  a law  enacting  that 
all  persons  indicted  for  offences  of  such  a nature  as  the  said 
hearts  of  steel  have  been  guilty  of  shaU,  for  a limited  time, 
be  tried  by  juries  of  such  other  county  or  counties  as  the 
grand  jury  fioding  the  bills  of  indictment  shall  require.’  ” 
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The  difficulty  of  getting  witnesses  to  testify  and  juries  to 
convict  was  resulting  in  verdicts  of  not  guilty  in  a great 
many  cases.  The  authorities  looked  on  with  alarm  to  find 
man  after  man  discharged.  Accordingly  at  the  end  of 
February  : — 

“ Mr.  O’Neill  presented  to  the  house,  according  to  order, 
heads  for  a bill  for  the  more  effectually  punishing  the  wicked 
and  disorderly  persons  who  shall  commit  violences  and  do 
injuries  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  any  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  or  either  of 
them,  and  for  the  more  sure  and  speedy  bringing  such  offenders 
to  justice,  which  was  received,  read,  and  committed.” 

In  the  second  week  in  March  the  bill  to  change  the  venues 
of  trials  was  passed  by  parliament  and  sent  by  express  to 
London  to  be  assented  before  the  spring  assizes  should  open. 
The  authorities  prepared  for  vigorous  action.  The  N.  L.  of 
20th  March  reports  : — 

“ Dublin,  17th  March. — Yesterday  morning  5 companies 
of  foot  marched  out  of  towm  for  the  north  to  join  the  main 
body  in  quelling  the  hearts  of  steel.” 

To  quell  the  hearts  of  steel  was  now  no  easy  matter.  They 
were  greatly  exasperated,  and  the  number  of  retaliations 
committed  had  swelled  to  enormous  proportions,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  appendices,  pages  133  and  154. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  TROOPING  OF  ULSTER. 

The  war  was  now  at  its  height  and  a regular  army  ot  troops 
was  called  into  the  field.  The  Crumlin  agent  wrote  to  Dublin 
in  great  trepidation  calling  for  assistance.  The  following 
shows  how  he  felt,  free  quarters  are  promised  and  a free 
attendance  and  a free  meeting  at  “ the  place.” 

Letter,  H.  L.  Rowley  to  sir  G.  Macartney  (Irish  civil 
correspondence,  No.  5844,  Record  Tower  collection). 

“ Dublin,  12th  March,  1772. 

“ Sir, 

“ I received  an  account  by  yesterday’s  post  that  a number 
of  the  violent  insurgents  in  the  county  of  Antrim  were,  on 
Saturday  night,  at  Moyra,  Ballinderry,  and  other  adjacent 
places,  and  tooke  up  all  the  fire  arms  from  the  inhabitants, 
making  severall  threats  that  on  this  night  they  were  to  be 
at  Glenavy,  and  visit  that  neighbourhood.  One  of  these 
rioters  was  heard  to  say  great  threatenings  against  the  great 
mills  built  by  Rowley  Heyland,  and  said  they  would  visit 
them.  They  are  built  on  the  river  Cromlin,  at  Ballytromery, 
adjoyning  lord  Hertford’s  estate,  and  are  of  great  value, 
besides  four  or  five  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  grain  and 
flower  now  in  the  granerys.  Should  these  be  demolished, 
it  would  not  only  utterly  ruine  mr.  Heyland,  but  be  a great 
publick  loss  to  that  part  of  the  country.  For -these  reasons 
I am  very  desirous  to  have  half  a company,  with  sufficient 
ammunition,  sent  to  these  mills  to  protect  them  and  the 
adjacent  country  from  the  depradations  of  these  people. 
Hercules  Heyland,  who  is  a majestrate,  will  attend  the  troops 
and  officers  sent,  and  provide  quarters  for  them,  and  will 
meet  them  at  the  place.  Moyra  is  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  it ; Lurgan  abt  sixteen ; and  Belfast  abt  the  same 
distance.  If  orders  for  the  soldiers  coud  be  sent  this  night 
for  them  to  goe  there  as  soon  as  possible,  it  woud  be  of  great 
service. 

“ I am,  vSr., 

“ Yr.  most  obdnt  hble  servt., 

“ Her.  Langford  Rowley. 

“ Rt.  honble.  sr.  G.  Macartny.” 
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In  several  places  the  enraged  people  assembled  in  large 
bands,  and  stubbornly  fought  the  troops  sent  to  suppress  them 
and  take  them  prisoners.  The  following  extracts  give  vivid 
accounts  of  these  engagements.  Of  course  they  are  mostly 
written  by  the  garrison  or  their  friends,  which  largely  accounts 
for  the  “ valour  ” displayed  by  the  military. 

“ An  authentic  extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  in  the 
army  to  his  friend  in  Carlow,  dated  25th  March,  1772  : — 

“ ‘ A few  days  ago  a detachment  belonging  to  the  55th 
regiment  of  foot  came  up  to  a considerable  body  of  insurgents 
at  a place  called  Clody,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  whereupon 
they  immediately  posted  themselves  on  a hill,  which  was 
covered  by  a wood,  under  the  protection  of  which  they  fired 
upon  our  troops,  who  returned  it  with  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  At  length,  after  an 
engagement  of  two  hours,  the  enemy  fled  precipitately, 
leaving  nine  of  their  men  dead  upon  the  spot ; we  had  only 
a few  of  our  men  slightly  wounded.  From  thence  we  marched 
to  Grange,  in  the  same  county,  where  we  met  a body  of  2,500 
of  them,  all  well  armed,  who  at  first  sight  discharged  their 
pieces  at  us,  of  which,  however,  only  a few  went  off,  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  night.  We  returned  their  fire,  and  galled 
them  so  severely,  that  after  a short  resistance  they  retired 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  seven  killed  and 
many  more  wounded.  In  the  engagement  I received  a slug 
in  my  leg,  by  which  I was  slightly  hurted.  From  Grange  we 
proceeded  to  Tully,  where  we  received  intelligence  that  there 
was  a body  of  upwards  of  3,000  hearts  of  steel,  which  account 
proved  groundless.’  ” 

This  is  quite  in  the  military  tone  of  the  period — one-man« 
slays-a-thousand  style  of  writing,  especially  if  he  has  a slug 
in  his  leg.  The  last  sentence  is  probably  quite  true. 

“ Extract  from  a private  letter  from  a gentleman  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  dated  29th  March,  1772  : — 

“ ‘ I have  this  inst.  (Sunday  morning,  12  o’clock)  heard 
of  an  engagement,  of  which  the  following  are  the  particulars. 

“ ‘ A gentleman  near  Ballymenagh  [Ballymena]  received  a 
threatening  letter  last  week  from  the  hearts  of  steel,  com- 
manding him  to  leave  a sum  of  money  in  a certain  place. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  first ; they  then  sent  a second, 
which  had  no  effect ; then  the  third,  in  a most  gigantic, 
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terrifying  stile  ; bat  all  to  no  purpose.  They  then  sent  him 
a fourth,  telling  him  in  so  many  hours  if  the  money  was  not 
left  as  desired,  they  would  burn  hell  and  fire  the  devil,  etc. 
This  last  he  answered  properly  and  with  spirit ; and  as  he 
did  expect  they  would  visit  him,  he  had  a serjeant  and  twelve 
men  privately  conveyed  into  the  house.  In  a short  time 
after  the  steel  boys  came  and  fired  into  the  house.  Meantime 
the  serjeant  and  men  stole  out  backwards  unperceived,  and 
came  unexpected  round  on  them  with  fixed  baynots,  fired 
on  them,  killed  one,  wounded  several  others,  and  took  two 
prisoners,  who  have  since  turned  king’s  evidence  and  im- 
peached numbers.  They  were  all  in  great  confusion,  and 
fled  precipitately  on  seeing  the  soldiers.  I suppose  the  place 
is  now  quieted. 

“ ‘ Eleven  o’clock,  Monday  night.  This  instant  a report 
prevails,  and  is  credited  by  the  better  sort  of  people,  that 
Savage  is  taken.  He  cut  one  of  the  light  dragoon’s  hands 
almost  off,  and  another  down  the  back  in  a most  terrible 
manner,  upon  their  entering  the  house  where  he  lodged ; 
he  is  now  said  and  believed  to  be  in  Omagh  gaol.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  troops  of  the  famous  felons 
***** 

Over  whose  lives  there  dangled 
Ever  the  shame  of  the  rope. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 

The  judges  on  assize  were  kept  fully  occupied  with  the 
trial  of  prisoners  in  all  the  northern  counties  at  this  time. 
(See  appendix  IV.,  page  154).  The  following  are  a few  of 
the  trials  at  Downpatrick,  in  May,  1772  : — 

“ On  Friday,  the  ist  of  May,  1772,  the  assizes  ended  at 
Downpatrick,  and,  among  others,  the  following  persons 
were  convicted  : — 

“Samuel  Jameson  (a  heart  of  steel);  found  guilty  of 
destroying  the  house  of  John  Curragh.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  he  was  executed  accor- 
dingly. 

“ Henry  Henderson  (a  heart  of  steel)  was  found  guilty  of 
administering  an  oath  to  Joseph  Usher.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  fined  20  marks,  and  give  security 
of  good  behaviour  for  five  years. 

“George  Clealand,  James  Sawey,  and  Patrick  Sawey 
(hearts  of  steel)  were  found  guilty  of  a riot,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  six  months’  imprisonment,  fined  10  marks,  and  to 
give  security  for  3 years. 

“ Thomas  Clingan  (a  heart  of  steel)  was  found  guilty  of 
feloniously  taking  from  the  person  of  Andrew  Rowan  a gun 
value  {1,  the  goods  of  said  Andrew.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  Saturday,  the  i6th  of  May.” 

There  is  a paragraph  in  the  News  Letter,  of  19th  May, 
1772,  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  on  Clingan.  Here 
it  is : — “ On  Saturday  last  Thomas  Clingan  was  executed  at 
Downpatrick  pursuant  to  his  sentence.  When  he  had  hung 
for  28  or  30  minutes  (still  showing  signs  of  life),  the  sheriff 
and  some  gentlemen  of  the  53rd  regiment  perceived  that  it 
was  impossible  he  could  be  so  long  dying  if  some  extraordinary 
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act  had  not  been  made  use  of.  Upon  examination,  they  found 
that  he  had  a steel  collar  about  his  neck,  which  had  straps  to  it 
that  buckled  between  his  legs.  During  the  time  the  collar  was 
being  taken  off  from  about  his  neck  he  recovered  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  up  the  ladder  again.  The  execution 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  good  order.”  This  is  only 
to  be  expected  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  and  so  many 
“ gentlemen  of  the  53rd  regiment.” 

At  the  same  assizes  there  were  twenty-one  hearts  of  steel 
in  custody.  The  court  ordered  these  men  to  be  transmitted 
to  Dublin.  Bills  of  indictment  had  previously  been  found 
against  them,  and  several  more  who  were  not  in  custody. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  indictments  and  charges 
taken  from  the  Antrim  spring  assize  book  of  1772.  They 
show  the  general  nature  of  charges  brought  against  the  people, 
and  the  condition  of  the  county  at  that  period  : — 

“James  Maconaghy,  guilty. 

Alexr.  Maconaghy,  guilty. 

Wm.  Moore,  not  guilty. 

Thomas  Ward,  guilty. 

Thomas  Stuart, 

Alexr.  Maconaghy  and  others. 

“ Indictment  for  that  they,  with  other  malefactors  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  on  the  night  of  15th  November,  1772, 
at  Swery,  did  feloniously  and  go  by  night,  and  wilfully  injure 
the  property  of  James  Leslie,  by  killing  two  cows  and  two 
bullocks  value  £12  los.,  belonging  to  said  James  Leslie; 
and  by  maiming  two  other  cows  and  two  other  bullocks 
value  £12  los.,  belonging  to  said  James. 

“ To  be  hanged  at  Carrickfergus,  on  Saturday,  the  i6th 
day  of  May  next.” 

These  were  the  trophies  of  James  Leslie  of  Ballymoney, 
already  referred  to. 

“ Joseph  Belchey  or  Bradshaw. 

Henry  Copland  and  others. 

“ Indicted  for  administering  an  unlawful  oath  to  the  right 
hon.  William,  earl  of  Hillsborough.’’ 


“ John  Campbell. 

John  Abemethy  of  Ballymena  ) ^ +• 

Hugh  Abemethy  of  Ballymena 
“ Indicted  for  that  he  did  insult,  menace,  and  threaten 
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John  White,  a justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

Not  guilty.” 


“ Mathew  Coleman. 

John  Russell. 

John  Campbell. 

“ Indicted.  On  29th  February,  1772,  at  Templepatrick, 
did  riotously  assemble  and  go  by  night  and  wilfully  and 
unlawfully  injure  the  property  of  William  Bell,  by  pulling 
down  the  thatch  and  destroying  the  timber  of  two  houses.” 


“ William  MacMaster,  custody  ; bailed  £10. 

Nath.  Marshall,  custody ; bailed  £10. 

Alex.  Caulfield,  custody. 

And.  Dunn,  custody. 

Jas.  Wright,  out. 

Alex.  Clarke,  out. 

Wm.  MacWilliam,  out. 

“ Indicted  for  that  they,  on  the  ist  of  April,  1772,  at 
Duneany  [Cammoney]  administered  an  oath  to  John  Mac- 
Crea  that  he  would  be  secret  and  never  would  inform  against 
the  hearts  of  steel. 


John  Dickie. 


“ Indicted  for  that  he,  with  many  others,  23rd  of  December 
(1771),  at  Belfast,  did  meet  and  go  by  night,  and  did 
wilfully,  maliciously,  and  feloniously  destroy  and  injure  the 
property  of  Waddell  Cunningham  by  wilfully,  maliciously, 
and  feloniously  setting  fire  to  the  dwelling  house  of  said 
Waddell  Cunningham  against  the  statute. 

“ Charged  also  with  taking  a gun  in  the  house  of  John 
Adair.” 


Not  guilty. 


“ Before  Chief  Baron  Foster  and  Baron  Scott. 

“ John  Blair,  not  guilty. 

John  Blair,  the  younger,  not  guilty. 

! William  Harper  ^ Guilty.  To  be  hanged  at  Carrick- 


fergus,  Saturday,  19th  of  Septem- 
ber instant. 


of  Rickamore,  J 

‘‘  At  trial  which  had  been  put  off.  Indicted  that  they,  on 

H 
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the  iith  December,  1772,  at  Ladyhill,  took  4 bullocks  price 
£4,  the  goods  of  John  Gregg.” 

The  lives  taken  to  keep  John  Gregg’s  goods  intact  and 
the  suffering  occasioned  by  his  greed  were  enormous. 

j “On  Saturday,  gth  May,  1772,  James  MacNeilly,  John 
Clark,  John  Campbell,  George  MacKewan,  and  Philip 
MacManus  were  executed  at  Gallowsgreen,  near  Carrickfergus, 
pursuant  to  their  sentence  at  last  assizes  for  the  county  of 
Antrim.  A great  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the 
unhappy  occasion,  but  no  accident  or  disturbance  happened. 
Reprieves,  till  further  orders,  are  come  for  Alexander 
MacAuley  and  John  Watson,  who  w^ere  sentenced  to  suffer 
next  Saturday  (i6th  May,  1772).  There  remain  for  execution 
on  that  day  Hugh  Macllpatrick,  Thomas  Ward,  Thomas 
Stewart,  and  John  Black.” 

“ 12th  May,  1772. — The  last  four  were  duly  executed 
according  to  MacSkimin.  MacNeilly  was  charged  with 
burning  a dwelling-house  of  Marriot  Dalway  in  the  middle 
division  of  Carrickfergus.  He  solemnly  protested  his 
innocence.  The  value  of  this  house  was  afterwards  laid  on 
the  county,  the  catholics,  according  to  the  Carrickfergus 
records,  being  exempt,  ‘ not  being  implicated  in  these  depra- 
dations.’  On  the  19th  September  following  John  Blair,  a 
leader  of  the  hearts  of  steel,  also  suffered.” 

The  results  of  the  trials,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
jurors  to  convict  in  many  cases,  emboldened  the  hearts  of 
steel  and  further  frightened  the  authorities. 

A contemporary  writer,  before  quoted,  says  in  some  letters: 

“ Belfast,  30th  September,  1771. 

“ . . . On  Saturday  night  last  two  cows  on  Robert 

Wallace’s  lands  in  Ballymurphy,  Falls,  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  two  young  horses  cropped,  his  property,  and 
on  the  same  night  two  of  John  Greg’s  cows  were  killed, 
probably  by  the  same  persons  ; most  horrid  practices.  When 
or  how  they  will  end  God  knows,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  will  contrive  some  laws,  and  that  the 
magistrates  will  have  them  effectually  executed  to  operate  in 
such  a manner  as  will  remedy  those  evils  so  destructive  to  a 
hitherto  peaceable  community.” 
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And  again  on  22nd  October ; — 

“ . . . . I am  sorry  I can  yet  say  that  the  country 
is  not  yet  safe,  for  there  are  frequent  burnings  of  hay,  com, 
and  other  property.  . . . The  country  is  not  yet  restored 

to  its  former  tranquility,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  at  hand, 
but  I hope  much  from  the  wisdom  of  parliament  after  the 
recess.” 

“ 29th  February,  1772. 

“ . . . . The  riotous  disposition  of  this  country  still 
continues,  and  seems  rather  to  increase  than  diminish.  The 
chief  disorders  now  prevail  in  various  parts  of  the  county  of 
Down,  some  places  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  particularly 
near  Lurgan  and  Lisburn,  in  lord  Hertford’s  estate,  in  mr. 
O’Neill’s,  lord  Antrim’s,  and  several  others  from  Randalstown 
to  BaUymoney,  and  round  by  Ballycastle  to  Ballymena  in 
this  county,  so  that  unless  parliament  frame  some  wise  laws, 
and  that  those  laws  are  spiritedly  put  into  execution,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  may  be  the  end  of  this  horrid  work.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  thing  very  certain,  that  a considerable  portion 
of  the  manufacturing  inhabitants  will  be  totally  reduced  to 
a state  of  beggary  by  means  of  long  idleness,  dissipation,  and 
extravagance,  the  bad  effects  of  which  must  be  severely  felt 
by  all  degrees  of  people  in  the  north,  especially  where  the 
disturbances  most  prevail.” 

“ 6th  March,  1772. 

“ . . . . Within  the  last  week  there  are  frequent 

advices  from  the  country  of  injuries  committed,  particularly 
about  thirty  pounds’  worth  of  oats  (the  property  of  David 
Henderson)  burned  on  the  farm  opposite  to  Alex.  Legg’s 
house  in  Malone.  Also  in  Ballyearl,  a house  of  William 
Marshall’s,  and  in  Bally craigy,  a house  of  a tenant  of  J. 
Wallace’s,  these  last  two  in  the  parish  of  Carnmoney,  where, 
and  in  most  other  parts  of  this  country,  those  wicked  deluded 
wretches  called  hearts  of  steel  have  from  time  to  time  robbed 
the  inhabitants  of  their  muskets  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  their  evil  practices.  There  is  advice  from  govern- 
ment this  day  that  two  companies  of  the  53rd  are  ordered  to 
this  town  from  Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  I 
hear  that  three  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of  light  horse  will 
be  cantoned  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  is  double  of  the 
usual  allowance  exclusive  of  the  horse.  In  consequence  of 
sundry  reports  that  some  mischief  is  intended  to  be  done  to 
this  town,  the  sovereign  has  for  some  nights  past  kept  a 
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town  guard  at  the  market  house,  from  which  patrols  are 
sent  out,  and  also  from  the  regulars,  that  a surprise  may  not 
happen  in  the  night.  Our  assizes  are  fixed  for  April,  when 
I hope  some  examples  may  be  made,  though  I apprehend 
little  good  will  arise  if  the  criminals  are  tried  by  a jury  of 
this  county.  However,  John  O’Neill,  the  sheriff,  is  using  the 
best  means  he  can  devise  to  have  a jury  of  the  best  men  in 
the  county.” 

This  last  paragraph  clearly  means  that  John  O’Neill  was 
doing  his  best  to  pack  the  jury.  He  would  probably  succeed 
in  his  efforts.  Jury  packing,  like  horse  racing  and  hangings, 
came  natural  to  these  sheriffs. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  TRUE  HEARTS  OF  STEEL — MAGHERALLY  O. 

The  hearts  of  steel,  although  extending  over  large  portions 
of  Ulster,  were  not  an  organisation  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term.  It  was  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  men  of  each 
townland  or  each  parish,  rather  than  an  organised  movement 
directed  from  a common  centre.  They  swore  each  other  to 
be  “ tme  as  steel,”  but  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  one 
particular  form  of  oath  or  initiation.  Similar  grievances 
drove  them  to  similar  spontaneous  action  in  different  places. 

Here  is  a manifesto  sent  by  the  hearts  of  steel  of  a 
particular  district,  which  explains  their  aims  quite  fully. 

“ Copy  of  a letter  sent  messrs.  Joy,  dated  loth  March, 
1772. 

“ ‘ Oppression  makes  a wise  man  mad.’ — Bible. 

“ Whereas  many  false  and  malicious  reports  have  been 
propagated  concerning  those  persons  who  assemble  themselves 
together,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  hearts  of  steel, 
especially  the  charges  of  rebellion  and  high  treason,  in  an 
1 address  lately  emitted  by  either  a real  or  pretended  weaver,  &c. 

“ Now  we,  the  hearts  of  steel,  who  assemble  ourselves  in 
the  parish  of  Magherally,  in  the  county  of  Down,  do  for 
ourselves,  and  in  the  name  of  all  for  whom  we  correspond, 
declare  before  the  all-seeing  God,  who  holdeth  the  hearts  of 
steel  in  his  hand,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  before 
the  candid  and  impartial  world,  that  we  are  true  and  loyal 
subjects  to  his  present  majesty,  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
George  the  third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  our  faith  and  privileges.  That  we  will,  with  our 
lives  and  properties,  defend  his  majesty’s  person  and  govern- 
ment against  the  unjust  attempts  of  all  popish  pretenders 
to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  and,  should  a proper  person 
be  appointed,  we  would  assemble  and  take  the  present  state 
oaths,  and  otherwise  subject  ourselves  to  the  laws  respecting 
government.  The  behaviour  of  the  protestants  and 
dissenters  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  former  and  late  wars 
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\\ill  testify  vdth  what  unskahen  loyalty  they  carried  arms  in 
defence  of  our  happy  constitution  and  the  ‘ very  best  of 
kings.’  These  are  facts,  not  words,  more  sufficient  to  cast 
light  on  our  conduct  than  the  base  assertions  of  forty  weavers 
of  presbyterian  linen,  and  it  has  been  reported  we  are  a 
presbyterian  mob.  We  do  hereby  declare  that  amongst  us 
are  protestants  belonging  to  the  established  chufch,  as  well 
as  dissenters,  but  not  one  Roman  catholic  is  ever  sufiered 
to  appear  amongst  us.  We  are  also  charged  with  refusing 
to  pay  the  county  cess.  We  do  indeed  think  one  penny  per 
acre  suf&cient  to  defray  al'<  county  charges,  considering  it  is 
payable  twice  a year.  We  know  also  that  the  county  is 
imposed  upon  by  the  perversion  of  public  money  to  evil 
purposes  ; for  some  overseers  of  roads  have  from  ten  to  forty 
shillings  sterling  per  day,  and  some  who  affect  to  be  called 
gentlemen  have  their  garden  walks  repaired  also  ; these  are 
facts  we  can  prove  if  called  upon.  Yet,  hoping  the  gentlemen 
of  this  county  will  in  future  have  some  pity  on  the  distressed 
inhabitants,  we  hereby  desire  the  high  constable  to  issue  forth 
the  proper  warrants,  and  the  petty  constables  to  execute 
their  offices.  They  shall  meet  no  molestation  from  us  or 
any  of  us  in  levying  the  present  cess.  For  the  main  end  and 
design  of  our  rising  is  to  endeavour  to  put  a stop  to  oppression 
in  the  article  of  lands.  In  this  case  oppression  has  come  to 
such  a height  that  w'e  are  absolutely  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  thereof  and  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
for  ourselves  and  starv'ing  families,  for  by  the  oversetting  of 
our  lands  the  most  of  the  tenants  in  Magherally  are  reduced 
to  a state  of  poverty  within  these  few  years.  We  believe 
the  lands  of  Magherally  at  the  utmost  stretch  cannot  be  lived 
upon  at  any  price  beyond  ten  shillings  by  the  acre  as  a mean 
or  middle  price,  making  allowance  upward  and  dowmw'ard 
for  better  and  worse.  This  we  are  willing  to  pay,  and  more 
we  cannot. 

“ It  is  not  wanton  folly  prompts  us  to  be  hearts  of  steel  ; 
it  is  the  dreadful  height  of  oppression  ; and  was  the  cause 
removed  the  effects  w'ould  cease,  and  ‘ government  and  our 
landed  gentry  ’ w'ould  find  the  very  best  security  against 
future  risings  of  this  kind,  the  affections  of  the  people. 

“ We  further  declare  that  aU  persons  who  take  the  name 
of  hearts  of  steel  in  order  to  impose  upon  the  credulous  and 
exact  contributions  of  the  country  shall,  if  taken  (which  we 
will  endeavour  to  do),  be  made  public  examples  to  deter 
others  from  like  practices.  And  that  we  will  cause  all  petty 
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peddling  thieves  to  remove  out  of  our  bounds,  who,  though 
a nuisance  to  society,  yet  from  some  circumstances  cannot 
be  overtaken  by  a prosecution  at  law. 

“ Dated  at  Magherally  this  loth  day  of  March,  1772,  and 
signed  by  order  of  the  hearts  of  steel,  William  Willson, 
Secretary.” 

The  exposure  of  the  grand  jury  system  in  cess  collecting 
and  private  peculation  is  clearly  borne  out  by  facts,  whilst 
the  rack  renting  was  notorious.  The  profuse  expressions  of 
“ loyalty  ” are  somewhat  absurd  under  the  circumstances, 
although  the  “ very  best  of  kings  ” had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  actions  of  men  like  Donegall,  seeing  their  conduct 
caused  trouble  in  an  unprepared  quarter  when  he  had  so 
many  foreign  complications  on  hands  at  the  time,  and  “ the 
overgreediness  and  harshness  of  landlords  ” had  deprived 
“ the  kingdom  of  a number  of  his  majesty’s  most  industrious 
and  valuable  subjects.”  An  earlier  George  had  cursed  the 
laws  which  deprived  him  of  such  of  “ his  Irish  subjects  ” as 
had  administered  to  his  royal  butcher  brother  such  a healthy 
drubbing  at  Fontenoy. 

That  some  connected  with  the  movement  adopted  a more 
stem  method  of  enforcing  the  demands  is  evidenced  by  a 
document  addressed  to  Madame  Bready,  of  Greiange,  by 
“ The  tme  hearts  of  steel,”  and  mns  as  follows  : — 

“ Madam,  I command  you  to  set  your  land  to  the  old 
tenens  which  now  is  in  it  at  a resonable  rent.  To  be  sure 
we  harts  of  steel  knows  that  you  are  a lonly  woman,  and 
dis  not  ceair  for  hortin  you,  for  we  will  allow  you  a proaper 
rent  for  it,  which  I think  6s.  6d.  a aker  is  sefisent  for  it,  and 
a IIS.  4jd.  for  each  leas,  and  we  alow  your  tenends  to  be 
obligen  to  you  must  take  ceair  to  ansr  our  requist  in  setin 
your  land  or  if  you  do  not  you  may  expect  bad  treitment 
from  us  soon.  So  be  sure  to  take  our  advise  at  the  furst 
and  we  will  be  your  friend  and  homble  servants. — C.  Justice 
and  C.  Fierbrand. 

“ God  save  king  Georg  the  third  and  his  subjects  the  tme 
harts  of  steel.” 

The  above  was  dated  12th  March,  1772,  and  within  a 
month  George  iii.  wrote  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  April  6th, 
1772 

“ It  has  given  the  king  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
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disturbances  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  likely  to  be  quelled 
without  danger  or  further  effusion  of  blood  ; but  his  majesty’s 
humanity  was  at  the  same  time  greatly  affected  by  hearing 
your  excellency’s  opinion  that  they  (the  disturbances)  owe 
their  rise  to  private  oppression,  and  that  the  over  greediness 
and  harshness  of  landlords  may  be  a means  of  depriving  the 
kingdom  of  a number  of  his  majesty’s  most  industrious  and 
valuable  subjects.  The  king  does  not  doubt  but  that  your 
excellency  wiU  endeavour  by  every  means  in  your  power  to 
convince  persons  of  property  of  their  infatuation  in  this 
respect,  and  instil  into  them  principles  of  equity  and 
moderation,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  can  only  apply  an  efficient 
remedy  to  the  evil.” 

Thus  wrote  king  George  in  1772  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
tenant  farmers,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  stop  the  “ private 
oppression,”  “ over-greediness,”  and  “ harshness  of  Irish 
landlords.” 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


PROCLAMATIONS  GO  LEOR. — HEAR  JOHN  WESLEY. 

The  tide  of  daring  reprisals  had  now  swelled  to  its  flood. 
Everywhere  it  was  the  same.  Bodies  of  armed  men  had 
assembled  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  they  had  built  and  had 
been  evicted  from,  or  maimed  the  cattle  of  those  who  had 
taken  the  farms  from  which  they  were  driven. 

Some  magistrates,  sympathising  with  the  people,  refused  to 
act  at  all ; some  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  government  (the  source  of  all  patronage 
in  Ireland)  and  became  very  active.  Many  of  these  were 
not  unrewarded.  Others  acted  because  they  wished  to 
maintain  the  position  they  and  their  friends  had  taken  up 
as  land  holders. 

By  the  middle  of  1772  the  agitation  had  become  less  fierce, 
not  by  reason  of  the  hearts  of  steel  growing  less  determined, 
but  because  undertakers  and  magistrates  increasingly  became 
more  moderate  in  their  dealings,  in  face  of  the  storm  that 
their  many  high-handed  acts  had  provoked,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  royal  expressions  regarding  their  conduct. 

On  the  2nd  June  the  lord  lieutenant,  addressing  parliament, 
said  : — 

“ My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

“ It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  tumults 
and  outrages  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  which, 
unhappily,  disturbed  some  of  the  northern  counties  in  this 
kingdom,  have  now  subsided.  I flatter  myself  that  these 
deluded  people  are  fully  convinced  of  the  atrociousness  of 
their  attempts  and  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any  of 
the  purposes  intended  by  them. 

“ I would,  however,  recommend  it  to  such  gentlemen 
whose  weight  and  influence  lie  particularly  in  those  parts  to 
have  a watchful  eye  over  their  behaviour  and  to  exert 
themselves  with  the  other  civil  magistrates  in  enforcing  a 
due  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  I doubt  not  but  by  their 
authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  their  justice  and  moderation 
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on  the  other,  a thorough  reformation  will  be  effected  and 
the  disposition  of  the  people  reclaimed  to  peace  and  good 
order. 

“ It  gives  me  great  concern  to  see  the  assistance  of  the 
military  power  so  frequently  called  upon,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  worthy  of  your  serious  reflection  than  to  render  that 
resource  unnecessary  by  a judicious  improvement  of  your 
police,  and  providing  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 

News  Letter,  June  qth,  1772.” 

The  magistrates  in  the  different  counties,  however,  evidently 
feared  any  withdrawal  of  the  military. 

The  sheriff  and  grand  jury  of  co.  Down  sent  an  address  to 
the  viceroy,  stating  that  the  troops  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  peace  and  enforce  the  law  in  their  county. 

The  following  address  from  Armagh  was  also  sent : — 

“ To  his  excellency  George  lord  viscount  Townshend,  lord 
lieutenant  general  and  general  governor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

“ The  humble  address  of  the  high  sheriff  and  grand  jury 
of  Armagh. 

“ We,  the  high  sheriff  and  grand  jury  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  assembled  at  summer  assizes,  1772,  sensible  of 
the  good  effects  of  your  excellency’s  assistance  in  suppressing 
the  late  tumultuous  risings  in  this  and  other  counties  of  the 
kingdom,  think  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  observe  to  your 
excellency  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  this  county,  particularly 
since  the  acquittal  of  such  of  the  insurgents  as  were  lately  tried  in 
the  county  of  Dublin'' 

This  last  had  reference  to  those  who  were  tried  and  acquitted 
for  taking  part  in  the  fight  at  Gilford  against  Johnston. 

The  application  of  the  magistrates  seems  to  have  been 
successful,  for  it  is  reported  in  the  month  of  September  : — 

“ Drogheda,  22nd  September,  1772.  Yesterday  ten  waggons 
laden  with  ammunition,  guarded  by  a party  of  foot,  passed 
through  this  town  on  their  way  to  the  north.” 

Some  trials  still  went  on,  but  ordinary  juries  were  not  to 
be  relied  on  for  convictions. 

“ Derry  Assizes,  19th  September  (Saturday),  1772. — 
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Thursday  last  our  assizes  ended,  at  which  no  one  was  capitally 
convicted,  nor  any  remarkable  trial,  except  15  of  the  people 
called  hearts  of  steel,  who  were  tried  and  acquitted.  By 
some  mistake  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  these  men,  they 
made  their  escape  out  of  court  without  paying  their  fees, 
and  notwithstanding  an  immediate  pursuit,  they  got  clear 
off.” 


“ Some  mistake  ” was  probably  a “ friend  in  court  ” who 
sympathised  with  the  unfortunate  people  in  their  troubles, 
as  they  had  many  friends  in  many  places. 

A milder  tone  was  becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
with  the  authorities.  The  magistrates  were  not  acting  with 
quite  the  same  ferocity  as  they  had  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  agitation,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  volume  of  acts 
of  reprisi  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  lessening  appreciably. 

Viceroy  Townshend’s  last  proclamation  before  leaving 
Ireland  is  more  conciliatory  than  usual. 

“ Dublin  Castle. 

“ By  the  lord  lieutenant  general  and  general  governor  of 
Ireland. 

“ A proclamation. 

“ Townshend. 

Whereas,  since  the  month  of  July,  1770,  many  wicked 
and  dangerous  insurgents  have,  in  a most  daring  and  illegal 
manner,  assembled  themselves  with  arms  in  large  bodies  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  city  and  county  of 
Derry  and  county  of  Tyrone,  and  have  committed  divers 
treasonable  and  other  capital  and  enormous  offences  sub- 
versive of  public  order  and  tranquility  and  ruinous  to  the 
morals  and  industry  of  the  people. 

“ And  whereas  many  persons  stand  indicted  for  the  said 
offences,  and  particularly  for  the  murder  of  the  rev.  Samuel 
Murrell,  deceased,  several  of  whom  have  not  yet  been  appre- 
hended, which  said  murder  was  committed  by  some  malicious 
persons  armed  with  guns  and  other  fire  arms,  many  other 
persons  having  been  then  present  and  unlawfully  assembled 
with  them,  but  not  intending  to  join  in  perpetrating  the  said 
treason  and  murder. 

And  whereas  great  numbers  of  the  laborious  inhabitants 
and  lower  manufacturers  in  said  counties,  who  have  been 
unwarily  drawn  and  seduced  into  the  said  evil  practices  by 
the  artifices  of  several  wicked  persons  who  were  the  principal 
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offenders  therein,  have  incurred  the  pains  and  penalties 
inflicted  by  law  on  such  offences,  and  under  apprehensions 
thereof  do  now  abscond  and  neglect  their  proper  business, 
to  the  great  impoverishment  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
who  depend  on  their  labour  and  industry  for  their  support,  and 
to  the  great  obstruction  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  those 
counties. 

“ And  whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us  by  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  said  counties  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
said  treasonable  and  other  illegal  proceedings  are  in  a great 
measure  suppressed,  the  extending  his  majesty’s  most  gracious 
and  free  pardon  to  the  said  several  deluded  persons  who  are 
charged  with  the  said  offences,  or  any  of  them,  with  exceptions, 
nevertheless,  of  all  the  principal  and  most  notorious  offenders 
therein,  may  prove  a seasonable  act  of  mercy  to  those  who 
have  been  so  unwarily  seduced,  as  aforesaid  ; may  restore 
quiet  and  security  to  the  said  counties,  and  encourage  the 
well  disposed  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  labour  and 
industry.  We,  the  lord  lieutenant,  therefore,  as  being  desirous 
to  reclaim  by  mercy,  where  there  is  a proper  foundation  for 
lenity,  as  we  are  determined  to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law  all  said  great  and  notorious  offenders  as  have 
presumed  by  their  treasonable  and  flagitious  outrages  to 
violate  the  laws  and  disturb  the  public  peace ; and  having 
a tender  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  such  industrious  members 
of  the  community  as  have  been  led  from  their  duty  by  the 
wicked  arts  and  evil  example  of  all  designing  persons,  do, 
with  the  advice  of  his  majesty’s  privy  courcil  of  this  kingdom, 
grant  by  these  presents  his  majesty’s  most  gracious  and  free 
pardon  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons  concerned  in  or 
charged  with  the  said  several  offences,  or  any  of  them,  so 
committed  by  the  said  person  or  persons  so  unlawfully 
assembled  in  great  numbers  or  bodies  of  men,  as  aforesaid, 
except  the  several  persons  hereinafter  named  and  described, 
namely  ***** 

“ And  except  also  all  persons  guilty  of  treason  against  his 
majesty’s  royal  person  or  against  the  state.  And  also  except 
all  persons  guilty  of  arson  or  burning  of  houses,  provided 
always  that  such  of  the  said  persons  who  stand  indicted  for 
any  of  the  said  offences  hereby  intended  to  be  pardoned, 
shall,  before  the  last  day  of  the  next  ensuing  assizes  to  be 
held  for  the  county  in  which  the  said  indictment  has  been 
found,  enter  into  a recognizance  in  the  sum  of  £ioo,  with 
two  sureties  each  in  the  sum  of  £50  for  keeping  the  peace  and 
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being  of  good  behaviour  for  three  years  next  ensuing  the 
date  of  the  said  recognizance. 

“ And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  cities  and  towns  corporate, 
high  and  petty  constables,  and  all  other  his  majesty’s  civil 
officers  that  they  do  not,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  this  our 
proclamation,  disturb,  detain,  or  molest  any  person  or  per- 
sons save  only  the  several  persons  hereinbefore  excepted  and 
described  for  or  on  account  of  his  or  their  being  concerned  in 
or  present  at,  or  aiding  in  or  abetting  any,  of  the  said  dis- 
turbances in  the  beforementioned  counties,  or  any  of  them, 
as  they  shall  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

“ Charging  and  commanding,  nevertheless,  all  officers  and 
civil  magistrates,  in  case  of  any  future  disturbances,  to  use 
such  methods  for  suppressing  the  same  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  they  are  directed  and  required. 

“ Given  at  his  majesty’s  castle  of  Dublin,  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1772. 

“ By  his  excellency’s  command, 

“ Thos.  Waite.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  viceroyalty  of  Townshend  came 
to  an  end.  He  left  Ireland  on  12th  December,  1772.  With 
this  year,  also,  the  agitation  of  the  hearts  of  steel  practically 
ended.  In  the  succeeding  years  matters  quieted  down  ; and 
as  time  went  on  reprisals  became  more  and  more  isolated, 
until  they  died  away.  Good  work,  however,  was  done.  The 
protestant  and  presbyterian  tenant  farmers  had  it  forced 
upon  them  that  unless  they  fought  for  their  right  to  live  on 
the  land  they  cultivated,  that  landlord  exactions,  the  greed 
of  the  land-owning  and  law-making  class,  would  inevitably 
drive  them  from  Ireland.  They  fought  fiercely  and,  at  times 
wickedly,  it  may  be,  when  forced  to  do  so  ; but  dire  necessity 
knows  no  law  ; they  carried  on  their  agitation  in  the  face  of 
all  the  power  of  vested  interest,  and  of  the  governing  class, 
and  without  their  vital  struggle  and  enormous  sacrifice 
Ulster  tenant  right  and  the  Ulster  customs  would  never 
have  become  a reality,  and  the  remnants  of  a strong 
agricultural  class  would  have  dwindled  to  mere  serfs, 
without  any  rights  or  claims  on  the  houses  they  built 
and  the  lands  they  cultivated.  More  than  that,  their  actions 
drove  a fear  into  the  undertakers — a fear  of  a force  they  never 
dared  or  wished  to  face  again  ; and  so,  in  later  days,  what 
was  fought  for  in  1770  became  legally  admitted  over  Ireland 
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a hundred  years  later,  and  what  Ulster  had  won,  Ireland  has 
received. 

The  whole  case  is  put  plainly  and  forcibly  by  an  English- 
man and  a stranger,  John  Wesley,  the  preacher,  who  visited 
Belfast  at  this  time. 

He  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

“ 1773,  Tuesday,  15th  June.  When  I came  to  Belfast  I 
learned  the  real  cause  of  the  late  insurrection  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Lord  Donegall,  the  proprietor  of  almost  the  whole 
country,  came  hither  to  give  his  tenants  new  leases.  But 
when  they  came  they  found  two  merchants  of  the  town  had 
taken  their  farms  over  their  heads ; so  that  multitudes  of 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  turned  out  to  the 
wide  world.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  their  lives  were  now 
bitter  to  them,  they  should  fly  out  as  they  did.  It  is  rather 
a wonder  that  they  did  not  go  much  farther ; and  if  they 
had,  who  would  have  been  most  in  fault  ? Those  who  were 
without  home,  without  money,  without  food  for  themselves 
and  families,  or  those  who  drove  them  to  this  extremity  ? ” 

Ulster  suffered  heavily  in  many  ways  for  the  folly  of  the 
governing  classes. 

The  News  Letter  (i6th  April,  1773)  states : — 

“ It  is  computed  that  within  forty  years  past  400,000 
people  have  left  this  kingdom  to  go  and  settle  in  America.” 

This  is  probably  an  underestimate,  and,  at  best,  is  only 
part  of  the  loss.  Imprisonment,  hanging,  with  its  train  of 
fatherless  families  and  broken-hearted  widows,  desolated 
homes,  and  the  countless  miseries  of  a people  set  adrift, 
not  knowing  whither  to  go.  Added  to  this  the  utter  dislocation 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  that  such  an  upheaval  brought 
about  served  to  keep  the  whole  country  impoverished  for 
generations  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ULSTER  IN  EXILE. — THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

What  of  those  who  were  driven  from  Ulster  across  the 
ocean,  the  “ wild  geese  ” of  the  north  ; the  many  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  who  were  exiled  from  the  land  they 
had  thought  to  live  and  die  in  ? They  were  of  the 
Gaelic  race ; had  immigrated  to  Scotland  from  Ireland, 
and  returned  again,  and  were  now  forced  to  found 
that  greater  Ireland  beyond  the  seas.  In  exile  their 
wrath  against  the  cruel  treatment  they  had  received  in  Ireland 
never  cooled.  Like  the  burning  indignation,  almost  hatred, 
of  the  Irish  driven  to  America  in  the  famine  years  that  we 
know  of  in  more  recent  days,  it  was  long  in  dying  out.  It 
grew,  and  grew,  and  came  to  a head  at  the  revolution.  Many 
English  and  Scotch  settlers  in  America  sided  with  the  crown 
at  that  time,  but  no  Irish  were  known  to  do  so,  whether  they 
came  from  the  south  or  the  north,  whether  protestant  or 
catholic.  They  were  perfectly  unanimous  in  their  common 
hatred,  and  their  sole  desire  was  to  strike  a deadly  blow  against 
that  tyranny  in  their  new  land  which  they  and  their  fore- 
fathers had  suffered  from  at  home.  At  Bunker’s  Hill,  at 
Germantown,  and  at  Yorktown,  where  the  Ulster  Irish  carried 
all  before  them,  they  wiped  out  some  of  their  sufferings  when 
in  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Down.  The  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  largely  composed  of  Ulstermen  like  Henry  Knox 
and  Anthony  Wayne,  bear  a record  not  easily  beaten  in  the 
whole  of  the  long  campaign  of  the  revolution.  The  artillery 
of  Knox,  the  bayonets  of  Wayne,  the  rifles  of  Morgan  rise 
up  with  glory  time  and  again  during  that  eventful  period. 
Stony  Point  was  captured  by  an  Irish  rush,  when  the  British 
ships  were  glad  to  slip  their  anchors  and  get  safely  away, 
although  the  fight  was  only  on  land,  and  the  Irishman  Barry, 
had,  as  yet,  no  American  navy  to  command  respect.  Time 
and  again  we  read  of  the  bravery  of  Robinson,  the  gallantry 
of  Stewart,  the  ability  of  Montgomery,  and  the  chivalry 
of  Thompson,  all  of  Ulster  stock,  in  the  crush  of  angry 
hostilities.  William  Maxwell  raised  a whole  battalion 
of  infantry.  J ohn  Dunlap,  also  an  Ulsterman,  first 
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printed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  subscribed 
;f4,ooo  to  the  war  funds.  The  Ulstermen  unanimously 
stood  to  the  American  army  in  cash,  not  what  they  could 
spare,  but  every  single  dollar  they  possessed.  If  a Derry  man 
or  an  Antrim  man  or  a Down  man  was  worth  5,000  dollars, 
he  subscribed  5,000  dollars.  That  was  not  business,  it  was 
sentiment.  Hard,  bitter,  cruel  sentiment,  and  a deep-down 
determination  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  destruction  of  British 
power  in  America.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  these  Ulstermen 
in  America  towards  the  government  which  had  driven  them 
from  Ireland,  or  had  stood  by  and  seen  undertakers  do  so, 
backed  up  by  all  “ the  forces  of  law  and  order.”  Such  an 
impulse  throbbed  in  the  hearts  of  John  McClure  and  his 
“ Chester  Creek  Rocky  Irish,”  a set  of  sturdy  north  Carolina 
farmers,  of  Ulster  extraction,  and  thrilled  in  the  breast  of 
the  rev.  James  Caldwell,  “the  fighting  parson,”  and  the 
rev.  John  Craighead,  of  Chambersburg,  two  presbyterian 
Ulster  worthies,  and  men  like  doctor  Cochrane  and  William 
M‘Crea  and  Andrew  Pickens.  William  Gregg  commanded 
at  Bennington,  whilst  colonel  John  White  led  on  many 
heights.  When  Washington’s  army  was  starving  at  Valley 
Forge,  M‘Clenachan  subscribed  £10,000 ; Sharp  Delaney, 
from  Monaghan,  put  up  £5,000  ; John  Murray,  of  Belfast, 
added  £6,000  ; John  Donaldson,  of  Dungannon,  gave  £3,000, 
as  did  J ames  Caldwell ; George  Campbell,  of  Stewartstown, 
added  £2,000,  and  another  Caldwell,  Samuel,  added  £1,000 ; 
John  Nesbitt  subscribed  £5,000.  Nor  does  this  end  the  list ; 
but  enough  is  here  given  to  show  the  spirit  of  Ulstermen 
when  Washington’s  army  was  almost  compelled  to  leave  the 
field.  Eight  names  of  Ulstermen  are  subscribed  to  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  ; one  Charles  Thompson  was  “ perpetual 
secretary  of  the  continental  congress.”  J ohn  Hancock,  the  first 
signer,  and  president  of  congress,  was  of  Ulster  stock.  Thomas 
MacKean  and  Thomas  Nelson,  of  a Strabane  family,  also 
signed.  Other  names  are  noted — James  Moore,  of  Lurgan  ; 
rev.  John  Murray  and  John  Brown,  both  of  Antrim  ; Ephraim 
Blaine,  of  Donegal ; Hugh  Holmes,  William  Erskine,  Robert 
Rainey,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Oliver  Pollock,  Samuel  Carson, 
and  many  others,  aU  well-known  Ulster  names.  These  had 
all  pledged  themselves : — “ We  do  hereby  solemnly  engage 
and  promise  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  at 
the  risque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  with  arms  oppose  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies  agains 
the  united  American  colonies.”  “ To  avoid  oppression  and 
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cruel  bondage,”  and  “ to  shun  persecution  and  designed  ruin,” 
these  people  had  gone  forth  from  Ireland  ; and  so  they  deter- 
mined to  run  no  further  risks  that  way  on  American  soil. 
In  one  place  these  Ulstermen  decreed,  regarding  English 
loyalists,  “ that  nothing  may  ever  be  done  for  those  infernal 
wretches  by  this  state  further  than  to  provide  a gallows,  halter, 
and  hangman  for  every  one  that  dare  to  show  their  vile  coun- 
tenances amongst  us.”  There  never  was  in  England’s  history 
such  a comparatively  obscure  set  of  men  who  dealt  her  such  a 
blow,  and  that  deliberately.  It  was  the  Ulster  emigrants,  many 
of  them  hearts  of  steel,  who  supplied  Washington  with  his 
best  troops.  They  crowded  into  the  army,  and  wherever 
any  wavering  or  uncertain  note  in  the  cause  of  independence 
was  heard,  the  Ulster  Irish  were  the  most  bitter  in  its  sup- 
pression. On  one  occasion  a thousand  of  them  mounted  and 
armed  themselves  each  with  a long  rifle,  a tomahawk,  and  a 
scalping  knife,  and  dressed  in  buckskin  hunting  shirt,  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  fringes  and  tassels  and  bead-work. 
On  their  heads  they  wore  caps  of  coonskin,  with  tails  hanging 
down  behind  in  full  Indian  fashion.  At  King’s  mountain 
they  met  the  English  bayonets,  a thousand  strong,  with 
colonel  Ferguson  at  their  head.  They  left  Ferguson  and  a 
great  number  of  his  men  dead  upon  the  field,  inflicting  the 
only  defeat  the  English  received  in  the  Carolines.  Mounting 
their  ponies,  they  returned  to  their  homes  behind  the  moun- 
tains. The  whole  truth  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army  was  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  all  smarting 
under  the  bitter  wrongs  their  people  had  suffered  under 
English  rule  in  Ireland.  The  men  and  boys,  women  and 
children  who  sailed  from  Foyle  and  Bann  and  Carrick-road 
did  not  sail  in  vain  ; wherever  a blow  was  to  be  struck,  they 
were  there ; wherever  a pound  was  wanted,  theirs  was  the 
first  offered ; and  thus,  indeed,  was  brought  about  the  belief 
that  the  oppression  and  wicked  cruelty  of  one  man,  Donegall, 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  drive  the  English  government 
out  of  America. 

The  blood  of  Ulster,  coalesced  with  much  southern  blood  in 
that  struggle,  what  with  the  stubborness  of  the  northerners  and 
the  dashing  impetuosity  of  the  southerners,  victory  was  assured 
on  many  a battlefield. 

Swordsmen  of  the  south,  for  two  generations  and  more 
after  Limerick’s  broken  treaty,  robbed  of  their  inherit- 
ance, banned  in  their  religion,  also  sailed  away  from  the 
“ doomed  land.”  The  sheltered  harbours  of  Kerry  and  Clare 
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saw  strange  vessels  under  their  headlands  in  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  Curraghs  sped  to  and  fro,  taking  Brian  and  Conor 
and  Dermot  on  board  ; weeping  eyes  above  sobbing  breasts 
saw  them  sail  away,  until  only  a tiny  speck  upon  the  horizon, 
told  heart-broken  mothers  that  Claje’s  dragoons  or  Inchiquin’s 
foot  had  other  young  recruits  to  join  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Danube  or  the  plains  of  France.  Irish  names  were 
added  high  up  on  the  roll  of  fame  in  France  or  Spain,  or 
in  the  armies  of  Maria  Teresa.  Anywhere  in  the  wide  world 
where  fame  could  be  found  Irishmen  were  there — anywhere 
but  in  their  own  land.  From  time  to  time  word  was  wafted 
to  Ireland  of  the  deeds  of  renown  done  in  fair  fight  by 
the  “ wild  geese  ” at  Ramilles,  or  Cremona,  or  Marsiglia  ; 
or  like  Sarsfield  at  Landen  ; or  against  the  Turk  ; or,  greatest 
joy  of  all,  crushing  back  the  English  at  Fontenoy,  hurling  into 
their  deafened  and  dying  ears  their  own  black  apostacy  in  the 
cry — “ remember  Limerick.”  And  so  England  reaped  abroad 
what  she  sowed  at  home,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
for  “ ye  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.” 

The  whistling  ploughboy  may  turn  up  a human  skull  at 
Aughrim  ; the  sower  may  stride  free  across  the  battlefields 
so  numerous  on  Irish  hillsides ; the  drover  may  shelter  in 
abbey  ruins  or  by  castle  walls  ; O’Neill  may  lie  in  Rome  and 
O’Donnell  in  Spain,  and  newer  Ulstermen  in  every  eastern 
state  of  America ; yet,  for  aU  that,  the  remnant  at  home 
is  not  unmindful  of  them,  one  and  all,  here  or  hence  ; their 
country  will  ever  bear  them  in  her  memory  in  the  place 
nearest  to  her  heart. 

Of  this  aspect  of  the  question  the  famed  Ulster  historian, 
George  Hill,  has  embodied  some  thoughts  in  sweet  verse. 

The  Emigrants  from  Lough  Neagh. 

By  rev.  George  Hill. 

Lough  Neagh ! they  used  at  close  of  day 
Along  thy  silent  strand,, 

^ To  watch  the  sun  set  far  away. 

O’er  old  Tir-Eoghan’s  land  ; * 

The  fading  light,  how  like  the  flight 
Of  hope  from  Inisfail — 

From  holy  hill  so  green  and  bright. 

From  haunted  wood  and  vale. 

*,Tir-Eoghan,  the  territory  of  Eoghan  (Owen)  O'Neil,  the  founder  of 
the  great  Tir-Eoghan  principality  in  Ulster. 
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Sweet  lake  ! thy  face  to  them  how  dear, 
With  all  thy  pleasant  shore ; 

And  every  year,  in  joy  or  fear, 

They  loved  thee  more  and  more ; 

Yet  did  they  seek  another  home 
Beyond  the  western  main, 

Where  hope,  in  better  days  to  come, 
Might  light  their  steps  again. 

They  settled  on  the  Hudson’s  banks, 
And  prospered  day  by  day  ; 

They  gladly  joined  the  patriot  ranks. 

For  stalwart  lads  were  they. 

And  when  the  cry  ’gainst  England  rose, 
They  grasped  their  swords  in  glee. 

And  bravely  smote  their  brutal  foes. 

And  saw  Columbia  free.* 

But  oft,  in  after  days,  they  turned. 

With  wistful  glance  and  smile. 

To  see  the  “ Day-Star  ” as  it  burned 
Above  their  own  Green  Isle ; 

And  often  were  their  children  told 
Of  Lough  Neagh’s  silent  strand, 

And  of  the  sunset,  spread  like  gold. 

On  old  Tir-Eoghan’s  land. 


♦ The  Antrim  landlords  had  driven  out  the  Emigrants  in  time  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  American  colonists  in  their  impending  struggle 
with  England.  In  that  conflict — one  of  the  noblest  on  record  in 
ancient  or  modern  times — the  English  allied  themselves  with  the  most 
cruel  and  ferocious  of  the  Indian  tribes  ; or,  as  Lord  Chatham  so 
eloquently  told  the  Upper  House,  “ they  called  into  civilised  alliance 
the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitants  of  the  woods.'' — G.  H. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  AFTERMATH. — ULSTER  LANDLORD  AGAINST  ULSTER 
TENANT. — A FAIR  FIELD  AT  LAST. 

The  antagonism  to  English  rule  did  not  cease  with  the  laurels 
gained  by  Irishmen  in  the  American  revolution.  It  was 
continued  with  force  and  effect  for  another  generation,  as 
we  will  now  show,  and  continues  still  to  the  present  day. 
Such  were  the  far-reaching  effects  of  oppression  and  mis- 
government  in  Ireland.  Andrew  Jackson,  twice  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  son  of  Ulster  evicted  parents  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  their  country,  sailing  away  in  the 
great  exodus  of  the  year  1765  from  Belfast  Lough.  They 
went  with  much  bitterness  of  heart,  longing  for  the  time  when 
some  vengeance  would  be  theirs,  the  time  when  the  blow 
could  be  returned  with  interest.  The  time  came.  Jackson 
was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  it  came ; the  revolution  was 
passed  and  the  new  republic  was  well  established  ere  the 
second  conquest  of  the  American  people  was  attempted  by 
England.  It  was  a foolish  and  disastrous  attempt,  conceived 
in  pride  and  vain-glory  and  ending  in  utter  defeat.  The 
Peninsula  war  had  ended,  and  the  veteran  flower  of  the 
British  troops  were  without  occupation.  It  was  determined 
that  America  should  be  invaded,  that  these  troops,  with  the 
names  of  Spanish  battles  and  sieges  upon  their  banners, 
should  be  landed  at  New  Orleans,  led  by  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  “ iron  duke,”  general  Pakenham,  of  an  Irish  landlord 
stock  not  unknown  to  Antrim,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
“ on  Lough  Neagh's  banks.”  Wellington  himself  was  kept 
in  reserve,  all  the  glory  was  to  go  to  his  relation.  So  it  was 
decreed.  We  need  not  go  fully  into  the  details  of  this 
momentous  struggle,  it  can  be  read  in  any  American  history- 
no  full  or  fair  account  is  given  in  the  English  books.  The 
intention  was  for  this  great  English  army  to  capture  New 
Orleans,  ascend  the  Mississippi,  until  it  met  a similar  force 
sent  down  from  Canada,  when  all  the  territory  would  be 
restored  to  British  rule.  The  expedition  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  armed  ships  of  war,  with  many  transports  and  other 
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armed  vessels.  The  fleet  was  manned  by  ten  thousand 
marines  and  sailors  with  ten  thousand  troops  on  board,  a 
great  array  of  veteran  soldiers  picked  from  the  best  regiments 
of  England’s  army.  The  invaders  landed  on  American  soil 
and  at  once  commenced  operations.  This  was  in  November, 
1814.  It  feU  to  the  lot  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  lead  the 
American  troops  against  the  British  at  New  Orleans.  The 
men  he  actually  engaged  numbered  only  about  two  thousand, 
but  they  were  excellently  handled  and  brilliantly  led. 

The  issue  was  fairly  knit  this  time.  There  was  no 
lopsidedness  here.  On  one  side  the  best  of  England’s  troops, 
thoroughly  equipped,  blazing  with  gorgeous  uniforms 
(Pakenham’s  can  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Langford  Lodge, 
county  Antrim),  bands  and  colours,  and  all  the  pride  and 
panoply  of  trained  warriors  with  a strong  government  behind 
them,  certain  sure,  of  easy  victory.  Their  leader  trained  in 
many  a campaign,  but — an  Antrim  “landlord.”  Opposed  to 
them  we  have  a hastily  gathered  volunteer  force  of  “ an 
American  horde,”  as  they  were  called,  but  they  could  carry 
a stockade  in  the  night-time,  and,  above  all,  they  could 
shoot.  We  doubt  if  all  their  clothing  would  have  cost  as 
much  as  the  English  general’s  and  his  staffs’ — but  they  could 
shoot.  Their  leader  was  also  of  an  Ulster  stock  of  the 
poorest  birth.  His  parents  had  lost  their  all  in  the  Ulster 
land  war,  which  Jackson  knew  and  felt  in  every  bone  of  his 
body,  and  so  every  blow  of  his  arm  had  a double  force,  every 
fibre  in  his  constitution  was  strained  to  the  full.  This  was 
no  Antrim  hillside  with  a flying  people  and  an  arrogant 
usurping  landocracy  backed  by  royal  proclamations, 
government  bayonets  and  the  gallows  rope,  enforcing  a 
tyranny  and  confiscation  of  the  people’s  rights  regardless  of 
all  justice,  equity,  or  moral  obligation.  No,  this  was  a battle- 
field in  a free  land,  where  the  right  would  win  no  matter  what 
the  odds,  and  so  J ackson  felt  his  brain  reel  at  this,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a lifetime,  such  a chance  as  had  never  been  given 
to  thousands  of  others  as  good  as  he,  whose  breed  had  been 
treated  as  badly  as  his  in  the  old  land.  The  name  of  Pakenham 
was  familiar  to  him,  many  a time  had  his  mother  mentioned 
it,  with  others,  around  their  simple  log  fire  in  their  little  hut 
when  he  was  a boy,  but  never  with  the  hatred  bestowed  on 
that  of  Donegall,  and  Jackson  must  have  longed  for  Donegall 
to  face  him  as  Pakenham  was  about  to  do.  The  Donegalls 
were  not  that  way  inclined — no  records  of  fame  have  their 
names  inscribed  upon  them.  Not  one  Donegall  ever  led  a 
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charge  or  took  part  in  any  noble  deed,  not  down  to  the  very 
last  of  them,  he  who  died  a few  years  ago  in  debauchery 
and  bankruptcy  and  blackguardism.  It  was  a great 
fight,  this  battle  of  New  Orleans ; it  was  sudden  and 
certain.  The  English  troops  were  hunted  from  the 
field,  and  hurled  back  on  their  ships,  lea\nng  700  dead  on 
the  ground,  with  1,400  wounded  and  500  prisoners.  Jackson 
had  exclaimed  of  the  English  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fight : — “ By  the  Eternal,  they  must  have  no  rest  on  our 
soil,”  and  literally  he  carried  out  his  desire.  The  American 
losses  were  thirteen  killed  and  wounded.  Not  a bad  Sabbath 
day’s  work  for  Andrew  Jackson.  He,  the  son  of  the  evicted 
Ulster  farmer,  was  the  proud  man,  proud  indeed  that  he 
had  struck  a double  blow.  He  had  hunted  the  invader  from 
his  adopted  country,  and  he  had  slain  in  honourable  warfare 
one  w'ho  represented  a class  that  had  driven  him  and  his 
from  the  old  countr^^  by  means  of  force  and  fraud  and  foul 
dealing.  He  was  indeed  a victor,  and  so  he  was  hailed,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Ulster,  where  his  name  is 
still  remembered.  In  the  words  of  William  Cobbett,  “ this 
famous  man  is  an  Irishman,  and  I beseech  you  to  look  at 
his  deeds  and  to  applaud  that  just  Providence  which  has 
made  him  an  instrument,  though  in  a manner  so  indirect,  of 
assisting  to  avenge  the  manifold  wrongs  of  ill-treated 
Ireland.” 

Many  of  the  men  of  whom  we  write  have  now  lain  in  their 
graves  for  over  a century.  Their  very  memory  has  almost 
passed  away.  But  w^hen  the  farmers  of  Ulster  look  on  their 
well-tilled  fields,  now  in  their  own  hands  they  should 
remember  that  it  is  to  the  struggle  and  sacrifices  of  the  hearts 
of  steel,  and  to  the  war  they  carried  on  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  they  owe 
their  right  to  live  on  the  lands  they  now  enjoy  as  their  own. 
The  men  of  Ulster  fought  hard  for  their  rights,  they  paid 
heavily  in  the  contest,  but  they  won,  not  all  they  were  entitled 
to,  but  much  of  what  in  subsequent  years  was  legally 
confirmed  to  them.  And  of  those  who  sailed  the  seas  in 
search  of  that  freedom  denied  them  at  home,  did  they  not 
found  \^’ith  their  blood — the  blood  of  Ulster  Irishmen — that 
great  republic  of  the  west  where  only  too  many  of  our  people 
have  been  forced  to  find  a home,  and^Trom  whose  shores  until 
this  hour  the  Irish  race  never  hesitates  to  strike  a blow  at 
that  power  which  drove  them  from  their  own  loved  land. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Advertisements  and  Notes  referring  to  the  Letting 
OF  THE  Tenants’  Lands. 

“ To  be  set  from  the  ist  of  November,  1760,  together  or  in 
parcels,  that  part  of  Monkstown,  in  the  parish  of  Carmoney 
and  county  of  Antrim,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  several 
tenants  who  held  under  the  late  John  Johnston  and  Robert 
Bateson.  Enquire  at  Hamilton  & Brown,  apothecaries,  Bel- 
fast.”— N.  L.,  4th  November,  1760. 

These  were  farms,  “ now  in  the  occupation  of  the  several 
tenants,”  openly  advertised  for  letting  over  the  tenants’ 
heads.  Johnston  and  Bateson  were  middlemen,  created  by 
Donegall  and  traders  in  Belfast. 


“ To  be  set,  the  following  farms  in  the  townland  of  Moy- 
gannon,  county  of  Down,  within  3 miles  of  Dromore,  4 of 
Banbridge,  and  3 of  Lurgan,  all  noted  markets  for  cloth  and 
yam,  one- third  the  property  of  the  rev.  Robert  Caufield, 
and  the  other  two  parts  belonging  to  Patrick  Dunkin. 

“ II  tenants’  farms.” 

— N.  L.,  3rd  January,  1764. 

This  was  similar  to  the  last,  and  an  attempt  by  a clergy- 
man to  act  unjustly  to  the  tenants. 


“ Any  person  willing  to  settle  in  the  town  of  Killeshandra 
and  county  of  Cavan  may  apply  by  letter  to  Richard  J ackson, 
at  Torkel  Lodge,  near  Dundalk,  naming  the  tenement  and 
parcel  of  land  he  wants,  with  the  rent  for  each  ; and  all 
others,  whether  resident  or  not,  who  chuse  to  take  leases  of 
lives  or  years  of  any  part  of  his  estate  in  said  county,  may 
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depend  upon  their  names  being  never  mentioned  before  the 
leases  are  signed. 

“ October  loth,  1763. 

“ Proposals  to  the  rev.  Archdeacon  Hutchinson,  13th 
January,  1764.’'  • 

Here  was  an  archdeacon  trying  to  induce  strangers  into 
Killeshandra  secretly,  so  that  a higher  rent  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  old  tenantry  ruthlessly  evicted.  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  evicted  ones  would  take  such  treatment 
lying  down,  even  when  the  landlord  was  a high  dignitary 
of  the  establishment  ? His  apron  did  not  cover  all  lus  sins. 

• ••••••a* 

“ To  be  set  to  protestant  tenants,  from  November  next 
(1764),  part  of  the  estate  of  Shanescastle,  to  wit : — 

“ Manor  of  Edenduffcarrick. 

Manor  of  Buckna. 

Manor  of  Mulloghane. 

“ Dated  17th  August,  1764.” 

— N.  L,,  August  24th,  1764. 

This  meant  wholesale  evictions  of  the  old  tenants,  who 
needs  must  emigrate  or  return  “ outrage  ” for  outrage. 


“ To  be  let  for  leases  for  lives,  the  following  farms  in  the 
parish  of  Ralloo  and  county  of  Antrim,  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  right  hon.  A.  Trevor. 

“ 15  farms,  more  than  400  acres. 

“ The  lands  within  10  miles  of  Belfast  and  3 of  Lame." 

— N.  L.,  3rd  September,  1765. 


“ To  be  set,  from  the  ist  of  November  next,  by  the  rev. 
James  Clewclow,  of  Saintfield,  near  Belfast,  the  following 
farms  near  the  village  of  Cammoney,  in  the  co.  of  Antrim 

A.  R.  p. 


John  Jameson’s,  containing  ..  23  i 10 

John  hulton’s  . . . . . . 200 

Wm.  Roger’s  . . . . . . 38  2 36 

Jas.  Smith’s  ..  ..  ..  19  2 7 

Robt.  Donaldson’s  and  John  Gibson’s  39  2 12 
“ Andrew  McKenny,  who  lives  on  the  premises,  will  show 
the  farms." 


— N.  L.,  12th  May,  1767. 


We  cannot  trace  what  connection  this  parson  had  with 
Carnmoney,  unless  he  was  an  agent  (a  favourite  job  with 
such  characters  when  they  had  few  duties  of  their  own)  for 
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some  of  the  middlemen.  The  Thompsons  grabbed  land  at 
Cammoney,  and  have  a claim  on  it  yet.  They  were  allied 
with  the  Gregs.  He  may  have  been  their  agent.  These 
tenants  were  not  finally  evicted.  They  stoutly  resisted  by 
every  means,  and  held  their  own.  Most  of  them  are  still 
represented  on  these  identical  farms,  but  the  name  of  Clew- 
clow  is  unknown,  and  the  Thompsons  have  galloped  away. 
The  ghost  of  Galloper  Thompson  was  long  a trouble  and  a 
nightmare. 

“ This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of 
Donegall  intends  to  be  at  Belfast  in  the  month  of  June  next, 
in  order  to  grant  leases  of  his  houses,  tenements,  and  ground 
in  the  town  of  Belfast  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  then  willing 
to  treat  for  the  same.”  /y.  L.,  5th  May,  1767. 

r This  was  ominous  news  for  those  who  held  expiring  leases 
in  the  town.  Money  must  be  forthcoming,  let  it  be  begged, 
borrowed,  or  stolen,  to  appease  the  wants  of  this  absentee 
undertaker,  to  satisfy  his  spendthrift  ways ; so  the  larger 
the  fine,  the  better  the  lease,  and  vested  interests  were  tot^ly 
disregarded.  It  took  over  one  hundred  years  of  hardship  and 
agitation  to  impart  some  degree  of  equity  to  the  Ulster  land 
tenure.  One  real  benefit  did  grow  out  of  the  evil.  The 
giving  of  long  leases  around  Belfast  encouraged  a trading 
community  to  grow  and  flourish  untrammelled  by  the  usual 
landlord  restrictions. 

“ To  be  set  to  protestant  tenants,  who  will  reside  on  the 
premises,  to  commence  from  last  November,  the  following 
lands,  part  of  the  estate  of  Charles  O’Neill,  of  Shanescastle  : — 

“ Manor  of  Mullaghgane. 

“ The  townland  of  Bally namullen,  the  townland  of  Bally- 
naleney  (except  David  Wood’s  farm) ; the  farms  in  Cargin 
now  possessed  by  Widow  Keelen  and  the  MacVeaghs ; the 
townland  of  Carleane,  in  seven  separate  farms,  being  from 
25  to  45  acres  each  farm.  John  MacCroddon  and  Valentine 
O’Hara’s  farms  in  Cion  keen  ; the  townland  of  Drumremond  ; 
the  half  townland  of  Killyfas,  now  possessed  by  Widow  Adgar, 
Nicholas  Brady  and  Daniel  O’Drain  ; the  townland  of  Portlee 
(except  Robert  Small’s  farm). 

“ Manor  of  Edenduffcarrick. 

“ Widow  Dobbin’s  farm  in  Achilley. 

“ Manor  of  Cashell. 

“ Now  to  be  set  in  reversion,  to  commence  from  November 
1768,  in  many  separate  farms,  the  six  towns  of  Largy  (to  wit). 
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Gortgole,  Lisnahunsheon,  Luan,  Killyless,  Drumrenkin,  and 
Mobny. 

“ Proposals  may  be  immediately  given  to  the  said  mr. 
O’Neill,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  Andrew  Todd,  at  Shanescastle 
aforesaid. 

“ Dated  this  27th  of  December,  1766.” 

— N.  L.,  2Cth  January,  1767. 

Nothing  more  shameless  than  this  appears  in  the  press  at 
this  time.  Take  it  in  detail.  The  very  English  language  cries 
out  blood.  “ Widow  Keelin’s  farm  ” and  “ widow  Adgar’s 
farm  ” and  “ widow  Dobbin’s  farm  ” — yes,  the  farms  of  the 
widows  and  the  orphans,  not  Charles  O’Neill’s,  were  to  be 
set  to  “ pro  test  ant  tenants,”  and  the  widows  might  go  where 
God  wills.  “ David  Wood’s  farm  ” and  “ Robert  Small’s 
farm  ” were  excepted,  so  we  may  take  it  they  were  “ saved,” 
even  from  “ protestant  Charlie,”  as  he  was  called.  To  such 
depths  of  iniquity  had  an  O’Neill  sunk  under  the  undertakers’ 
policy.  Truly  their  successors  in  title,  though  not  in  blood, 
have  something  to  wipe  off  the  slate. 

“ The  townland  of  Tyrella,  the  estate  of  Thomas  Knox, 
of  Dungannon,  situate  and  lying  in  the  barony  of  Lecale, 
CO.  Down,  let  to  very  solvent  good  tenants,  at  the  yearly 
rental  of  £172  iis.  7d.,  and  is  very  cheap  and  improveable, 
etc. 

“ Dated  this  4th  August,  1766.” 

— N.  L.,  13th  January,  1767. 

Very  cheap  and  “ improveable,”  the  tenants  being  very 
solvent ; and  so  a middleman  is  advertised  for,  who  could 
screw  them  up  until  they  would  be  neither  good  nor  solvent 
nor  improvable. 


“ To  be  set,  from  the  ist  of  November,  1768,  the  following 
lands  as  they  are  now  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  farms,  viz. : — 


The  town  of  Moyad. 


No.  I containing  34  acres.  No.  6 

„ 21  „ 7 

„ 31  » 8 

33  9 

34  ..  10 


containing  31  acres. 

30  „ 

45  » 

„ 22 

..  61 


‘‘  The  above  lands  are  all  arable  meadow  and  pasture 
and  in  the  Barony  of  Upper  Iveagh  and  parish  of  Kilcoo, 
within  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Castlewellan. 
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‘‘  There  is  also  to  be  set,  in  the  townland  of  Teregory,  in 
the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh  and  parish  of  Ballyroney  : — 

“ Farms,  No.  i,  containing  26  acres. 

2 „ 25 

3 » 21 

4 M 21 

“ The  above  lands  in  Teregory  are  within  two  miles  of 
Rathfriland,  and  five  of  Castlewellan.  Application  to  be 
made  to  Thomas  Read,  at  Castlewellan,  who  will  shew  the 
several  farms.” 

A fairly  clean  sweep  of  the  tenantry  was  intended  in  Kilcoo 
and  Ballyroney,  under  Thomas  Read’s  direction,  unless  the 
fates  decreed  otherwise.  Of  course  we  have  other  “ outrages  ” 
advertised  from  this  district,  which  was  quite  to  be  expected 
with  such  an  inducement  as  this. 

Whereas  by  an  advertisement  of  2nd  inst.,  signed  Melvin 
Johnston,  all  persons  are  forbid  to  treat  with  John  Willock 
for  the  lands  of  Clanvarraghan,  held  by  Dominick  Macartan 
and  his  undertenants,  for  that  said  Melvin  is  in  possession 
thereof,  and  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  same ; which 
advertisement  appears  to  be  framed  by  some  malicious  person 
in  order  to  keep  said  lands  waste.  John  Willock  derives 
under  Richard  Johnston,  of  Monycarragh,  who  is  still  living, 
by  virtue  of  an  article  obtained  several  years  ago  ; and 
Melvill  Johnston,  by  the  advertisement  called  Mellvil,  is  a 
minor,  not  near  of  age,  and  has  no  title  thereto,  so  that  it  is 
hoped  no  regard  for  the  future  will  be  paid  to  any  advertise- 
ment which  may  appear  under  any  fictitious  name.  On 
John  Willock’s  first  advertisement  appearing,  said  Macartan 
immediately  quit  the  possession,  but  left  therein  a parcel 
of  disorderly  people,  whose  intention,  as  is  supposed,  to  keep 
the  possession  by  force,  some  of  whom  are  already  discovered, 
and  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

“ Mr.  Willock  will  set  3 lives  and  20  years  from  last  Novem- 
ber, and  will  receive  proposals  till  ist  of  May  next,  when  the 
tenants  will  be  declared. 

Dated  at  Dundrum,  12th  January,  1768. 

“John  Willock.” 

26th  January,  1768. 

The  Macartans  were  evidently  making  a bit  of  a fight  to 
held  their  own  against  Willock,  who  calls  them  a “ parcel 
of  disorderly  people.”  Of  course  they  were,  he  having  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  “ law  and  order  ” on  his  side,  and  quite 
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prepared  to  let  the  Macartan  land  on  “ proposals  ” for  leases 
for  lives  and  years,  knowing  well  it  was  illegal  for  any  papist 
to  hold  under  such  a lease.  The  Macartans  were  thus  out  of 
it  again.  They  had  lost  their  clan  lands  at  the  plantation, 
and  must  even  now  be  squeezed  out  of  their  occupancy. 

“ To  be  let  for  21  years,  from  the  ist  of  November,  1768, 
the  following  lands  in  the  parish  of  Maghrasharkin  : — 

“ Several  thousand  acres  in  Tamlagh,  18  farms  : Teeharony, 
4 farms ; Teasnagh,  8 farms ; Drumcon,  10  farms ; Gor- 
tarigh,  27  farms  ; Dreen,  10  farms  ; Ballydonally,  8 farms  ; 
Lisnagaver,  3 farms ; Ballymaconally,  17  farms  ; Maghera- 
bony,  II  farms ; Gortahera,  8 farms ; Moneyleck,  8 farms  ; 
Granagh,  8 farms ; Colemore,  7 farms. 

“Proposals  to  be  made  to  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Greemount, 
who  has  power  to  let  above-mentioned  lands,  which  are  Cun- 
ningham measure. 

“ 27th  July,  1768.” 

The  Thompsons  were  Belfast  traders,  who  had  a bleach 
green  at  Mucamore.  They  were  notorious  grabbers.  What  a 
clean  sweep  of  tenantry  this  contemplates  at  Rasharkin — 
“ several  thousand  acres  ” “to  be  let.”  The  poor  tenants 
might  sail  away  in  the  brigantine  Jupiter  from  Larne  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  exiled  Irish  in  America  for  all  the 
Thompsons  cared. 


“To  be  let  from  ist  November,  1769,  the  following  lands 
situate  near  Rosstrevor,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh  and 
county  of  Down  : Drumray,  containing  630  acres  ; Upper 
Drumsosk,  about  85  acres ; and  a park  in  Ballinran.  Said 
lands  will  be  immediately  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  proper 
farms.  Proposals  will  be  received  by  Robt.  Ross,  at  Ross- 
trevor ; Waddell  Cunningham  at  Belfast.” 

The  greed  of  WaddeU  Cunningham  had  taken  him  away  to 
Rostrevor  to  do  middleman  for  a Ross,  who  should  have 
been  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  to  so  act  towards  his  tenants, 
even  for  the  base  cash  of  a Belfast  trader. 

Waddell  Cunningham’s  commercial  greed  forced  him  once 
to  try  and  form  a slave-owning  company  in  Belfast,  when 
MacCabe  cursed  him  and  his  venture,  and  it  fell  through. 


“ To  be  let  from  29th  September,  1769,  the  following  lands 
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in  the  parish  of  Ralloo,  county  of  Antrim,  part  of  estate  of 
viscount  Dungannon  : — 

Allelevelly,  2 farms,  (i)  40  acres ; (2)  13  acres. 

Ball5n:ickart,  4 farms,  54,  20,  13,  and  26  acres. 

Ballyvalloh,  4 farms,  61,  22,  22,  and  15  acres. 

Carneal,  2 farms,  45  and  15  acres. 

Toreagh,  i farm,  29  acres. 

“ All  these  lands  lie  in  the  heart  of  a country  remarkable 
for  manufacturing  linen  cloth  ; are  contiguous  to  the  market 
towns  of  Carrickfergus,  Larne,  Ballyclare,  and  Ballynure, 
and  are  plentifully  supplied  with  firing.  Proposals,  etc.,  to 
Brice  or  Dungannon.” 

Here  were  thirteen  farms  to  be  rack-rented.  Little  wonder 
there  was  plenty  of  “ firing  ” in  more  senses  than  one. 

“ To  be  let,  farms  in  the  townlands  of  Ballyvernon,  Lisbane, 
and  Conlig,  the  property  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Bangor,  on 
the  roads  leading  from  Bangor  to  Belfast  and  Newton.  Moss 
convenient.” — N.L.,  2nd  April,  1771. 

This  was  near  Bangor,  on  the  Ward  property. 

“To  be  set  for  lives  or  years,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon, 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  parcels,  12  farms  in  the  townland 
of  Moneyglass ; in  each  farm  from  10  to  15  acres  ; the  most 
of  the  above  farms  have  houses  upon  them.  Proposals  will 
be  received  by  Robert  Morris  Jones.  A preference  will  be 
given  to  protestant  tenants. 

“ 1st  April,  1771.” 

Here  were  twelve  farms  declared  vacant,  and  new  protestant 
tenants  preferred.  In  the  whirligig  of  time  the  Jones  repre- 
sentative is  now  a papist,  and  protestant  tenants  have  no 
particular  “ preference,”  nor  is  the  district  particularly  noted 
for  its  Protestantism. 

“ Whereas  several  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other  timber  trees 
have  been  feloniously  cut  down  in  the  demesne  of  GUI  Hall 
and  carried  away,  I do  hereby  promise  a reward  of  10  guineas 
to  any  one  who  will,  within  six  months,  discover  and  prosecute 
to  conviction  the  person  or  persons  who  have  committed 
such  felony. 

“ GUl-Hall,  i6th  March,  1771. 

“ Bangor.” 

Lord  Bangor  was  advertising  farms  to  let  at  this  time,  so 
some  of  the  evicted  ones  took  to  “ feloniously  ” cutting  down 
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and  carrying  away  trees  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other ;]timber. 
Better  cutting  down  trees  than  uprooting  families. 


“ 12  farms  in  the  townland  of  Balligin,  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
barony  of  Ards  and  co.  Down,  = 104  acres  o roods  30  perches. 

“ Proposals  (in  writing  only)  will  be  received,  and  kept 
secret  if  required,  by  the  revd.  Nicholas  Hamilton,  living 
near  the  lands. 

“ Mr.  H.  will,  with  pleasure,  instruct  the  tenants  in  his 
method  of  cultivating  the  land,  in  which  he  has  acquired 
some  skill  from  many  experiments  and  carefully  observing 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  will  give  every  encouragement 
that  honest  industrious  tenants  can  reasonably  expect. 

“ 9th  May,  1771.” 

The  old  tenants  of  these  twelve  farms  were  to  be  evicted, 
and  then  the  revd.  Nick,  “ will,  with  pleasure,”  give  lessons 
in  his  new  ideas  of  cultivation,  after  “ receiving  proposals  in 
writing,”  “ kept  secret.”  To  read  between  these  lines  is 
very  easy.  If  no  “ proposals  ” were  forthcoming,  as  often 
happened  after  the  hearts  of  steel  had  made  their  power  felt, 
then  men  like  Nicholas  Hamilton  made  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  the  rightful  tenants,  and  so  many  were  saved  from 
destruction,  though  “ the  law  ” protected  extortion — the 
only  “ protection  ” going. 

“ To  be  set,  117  acres  of  land,  Cunningham  measure,  and 
in  great  heart,  part  of  Bally  keel  and  co.  of  Down.  A good 
farm  house  and  suitable  offices. 

“ 15th  day  of  June,  1771. 

“ Apply  to  Marmion  Blackwood.” 

— N.  L.,  2ist  June,  1771. 

These  lands  were  in  “ great  heart ;”  not  so  the  evicted 
tenants.  Their  “ Cunningham  acres  ” were  now  “ Waddell 
Cunningham  ” acres. 


“ To  be  set,  22  farms  in  the  townland  of  Clea,  barony  of 
Dufferin,  and  county  of  Down,  within  2 miles  of  Killeleagh, 
7 of  Down  and  12  of  Belfast.  Most  of  the  farms  have  well- 
built  houses,  and  the  lands  are  remarkably  good. 

4 of  these  farms  belong  to  John  Gourly  and  contain  47 
acres ; 2 to  William  Shaw  and  contain  35  acres ; r 
William  Boyce,  17J  acres ; i Thomas  McClelland,  14 
acres;  2 John  M‘Kee,  25  acres;  3 James  Maglbony 
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and  George  Gordon,  38  acres ; 3 George  Cleland,  30 
acres ; 4 without  tenants  contain  35  acres. 

‘‘  Hugh  Moore,  Newry,  received  proposals. 

“No  preference  has  been  promised  or  will  be  given  but 
to  the  best  and  fairest  bidder. 

“ January  16th,  1771.” 

N.  L.,  5th  April,  1771. 

This  is  strange  reading  in  our  day — lands  actually 
advertised  as  : — “ four  of  these  farms  belong  to  John  Gourly,” 
“ two  to  William  Shaw,”  etc.,  etc.  And  yet  Hugh  Moore 
will  receive  “ proposals  ” for  this  property  of  other  people. 
“ No  preference  will  be  given,”  not  even  to  the  tenants  who 
occupy  the  lands,  whose  sweat  and  hard  earnings  raised  the 
‘‘  well  built  houses  ” now  advertised  for  sale  over  their  heads. 
The  truth  must  have  slipped  out  here  by  mistake.  Of  course 
the  tenants  made  the  lands  into  farms.  They  built  the 
houses,  fenced  and  drained  and  planted  the  fields,  and  all 
was  to  be  confiscated  and  they  cast  adrift  on  the  world. 
‘‘  The  sacred  rights  of  property  ” were  surely  violated  here  ? 
How  the  blood  of  these  tenants  must  have  surged  as  they 
read  these  advertisements  of  their  lands  and  homes  being 
sold  “ to  the  best  bidder.” 

“To  be  set  from  the  ist  of  November  next,  for  a term  of 
years  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  following  houses  and  lands 
situate  in  the  townland  of  Ardneglass,  in  Grange  and  county 
of  Antrim,  near  the  navigable  river  Bann  and  in  the  heart 
of  a pleasant  country  where  the  linen  manufacture  flourishes 
in  the  greatest  degree,  and  near  many  noted  m.arket  towns. 
Said  lands  are  free  from  all  tithe  and  church  dues  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  firing,  and  so  near  that  20  loads 
may  be  brought  home  in  a day. 

A.  R.  P. 

“ The  noted  public  house  where  the  Miss  Boyd  live, 

with  English  measure  . . . . . . 10  i a 

“ The  houses  and  lands  where  Patrick  O’Doud 

lives  . . . . . . . . . . II  3 4 

The  house  and  land,  etc.,  where  Patrick  O’Devlin 

lives  II  3 4 

Darby  O’Tole  ,,  23  i 19 

Bryan  O’ Murry  ,,  19  i 37 

Thomas  Low  ,,  9 3 3b' 

“ N.B. — All  the  above  are  good  stone  and  lime  farm 
houses.” 

Miss  Boyd  and  Patrick  O’Doud  and  Patrick  O’Devlin,  and 
Darby  O’Tole  and  Bryan  O’Murry  and  Thomas  Low  were 
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evidently  going  to  be  cleared  from  “ the  house  and  land 
where  each  lives,”  although  their  people  had  industriously 
erected  “ good  stone  and  lime  farm  houses,”  which  somebody 
now  coveted  and  desired  to  dispose  of  to  others  for  their  own 
advantage. 

To  be  sold  one  undivided  moiety  of  the  following  lands 
in  the  barony  of  Kilconway  and  county  of  Antrim,  etc.  Part 
of  the  above  lands  will  be  out  of  lease  in  about  lo  years, 
at  which  time  the  rent  will  be  nearly  dubled. 

“7th  January,  1772.” 

The  tenants’  rents  to  be  nearly  “ dubled  ” in  ten  years — 
what  a bait  for  some  one. 


Parkgate  Lands. 

County  of  ) “ The  sale  of  the  lands  of  Parkgate  in  the 

Antrim,  j parish  of  Donegor,  lately  in  the  possession 
of  John  Blair,  deceased,  advertised  to  be  sold  on  the  8th  an 
22nd  October  last  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  Antrim,  was 
adjourned  for  want  of  bidders.  This  is  to  give  notice  that 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  said  John  Blair, 
deceased,  had  in  and  to  the  said  lands  will  be  sold  by  the 
said  sheriff  at  the  sessions  house,  in  Antrim,  on  Thursday, 
the  12th  day  of  November  instant,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  said  day. 

“ Dated  2nd  November,  1772. 

“John  O’Neill,  sheriff” 

The  land  war  had  so  far  had  effect  in  Donegore  that 
bidders  were  not  as  many  as  the  flowers  in  spring  when 
“ black  John  ” was  sheriff. 

‘To  be  sold  a farm  in  the  parish  of  Templepatrick  and 
townland  of  Ballymartin,  now  in  the  possession  of  David 
Douglass,  who  intends  removing  to  America  as  soon  as 
possible. 

“ Dated  nth  May,  1773.” 

i8th  May,  1773. 

We  are  quite  sure  Davy  Douglas  gave  a good  account  of 
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himself  across  the  sea.  It  was  Davy  who  was  rescued  out 
of  the  Belfast  Barracks  by  the  Templepatrrck  boys  in  1770, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  having  been  a bit  of  a leader 
in  his  time.  Upton,  his  “ landlord,”  had  closed  around  him 
too  closely,  and  he  must  needs  go — and  many  a blessing  went 
with  him  from  Templepa trick. 

The  following  advertisement  shows  how  soon  the  people 
responded  to  any  degree  of  fair  treatment. 

“ 30th  April,  1773. 

“ The  tenants  of  Kilrea,  county  Derry,  return  thanks  to 
their  landlord  and  say  if  there  were  other  good  examples 
there  would  be  an  entire  stop  to  emigration  from  this,  which 
of  late  years  has  become  very  frequent.” 

“To  be  sold  together,  or  in  separate  denominations,  as 
now  leased  out  to  the  tenants,  of  which  they  have  seven 
years  unexpired  from  the  first  of  November  last,  or  to  be 
set  from  the  first  of  August  last,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  with  a covenant  of  renewal,  the  following  lands,  sold 
by  Hercules  Langford  Rowley,  under  the  see  of  Derry,  subject 
to  the  before  mentioned  leases,  or  the  payment  of  such  fines 
as  shall  be  agreed  on  : — . - d M i 

“ Ballinahone,  Ballinamee,  one  half  of  Killevally,  Kem, 
MuUetra,  Gortnamoyagh,  Brockeugh,  one  quarter  of  Bally- 
temple,  Aughadowey,  Ballywillen,  Ballygasly,  Ballinakilly- 
begg,  and  Ballnakeelymore,  a part  of  Ballybuttan,  in  the 
possession  of  J ohn  Orr,  Ballinrees,  Derrynagross,  Kellykengan, 
Goglegorgan,  and  a quarter  of  Gortfadd,  Ballydevitt,  Mollan, 
Cuvetea,  Munebrannon,  Ardreaugh,  Carnsallaugh,  Lestbury, 
and  Drumuan,  Honeyearoy  ; Mullnabrone,  Segarry,  and  half 
of  Ballyness,  in  possession  of  the  executors  of  Hercules 
Rainy ; that  part  of  Tullyramm,  otherwise  Killown,  in 
possession  of  Miss  Higanbotham,  Cammus,  upper  and  lower, 
the  w'ater  corn  mill  of  Ballywillan,  and  the  mill  of  Killevally, 
both  of  which  have  a large  succon  bound  to  them,  and  at 
present  are  in  good  order. 

“ Proposals  for  the  above  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  to 
be  sent  to  Hercules  Langford  Rowley,  at  Summer  hill,  until 
the  first  of  March  next ; immediately  after  the  purchasers 
will  be  declared.  The  rent  rolls  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of 
Rowley  Heyland  at  Langford  Lodge.  All  the  above  lands 
are  situated  in  the  county  of  Derry,  are  exceedingly  well 
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tenanted,  in  the  heart  of  a remarkable  manufacturing 
country. 

‘ 29th  December,  1772.” 

ist  January,  1773. 

This  was  the  putting  up  of  a whole  countryside  for  an 
unholy  rivalry.  The  lands  were  of  the  see  of  Derry.  The 
bishop  at  that  time  was  Frederic  Hervey,  earl  of  Bristol,  a 
most  luxurious  and  licentious  prelate  of  volunteer  fame 
(see  page  170),  Hercules  Langford  Rowley  was  the  agent — he 
never  hesitated  to  confiscate  the  tenants  property. 
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Advertisements  and  notes  regarding  the  retaliations 

OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  TO  HOLD  THEIR  FARMS. 

“ On  15  th was  burned  maliciously  and  feloniously  the 

dwelling-house  lately  occupied  by  John  Montgomery  (out  of 
which  he  had  removed  that  very  day),  situate  in  Tolly nagee 
in  the  parish  of  Killinchy,  county  of  Down. 

“ Reward  of  £50.  ” 

— N.  L.,  ist  May,  1757. 

This  is  an  instance  where  the  old  tenant  had  been  forced 
to  leave,  his  land  being  let  over  his  head,  together  with  “ the 
house  lately  occupied  by  John  Montgomery,”  which  he  had 
doubtless  built  himself  and  made  a home.  The  undertaker 
made  it  a tragedy  and  the  hearts  of  steel  a ruin.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  following. 

“ Several  unknown  persons,  on  four  several  nights  succes-  . 
sively,  attempted  to  burn  the  house  of  John  Taylor  of  Lis- 
negaver,  in  the  parish  of  Rasharkin,  co.  Antrim. 

“10  guineas  reward  offered.” 

23rd  August,  1757. 

We  have  read  that  Thompson  was  disposing  of  farms  at 
Rasharkin. 

Whereas  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  20th  of  November, 
the  dwellinghouse,  barn,  and  stable  adjoining  lately  possessed 
by  Samuel  Wilson,  farmer,  situate  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
cragey,  in  the  parish  of  Carmoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Donegall,  and 
held  by  lease  under  his  lordship  by  Paul  Brown,  linen  draper, 
were  feloniously  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consumed  by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown. 

“ Reward,  £90. 

“ Given  this  25th  day  of  November,  1758. 

“ Thomas  Greg. 

“Thos.  Ludford,  agent  of  the  guardians  ot 
lord  Donegall,  and  other  signatories.” 

— N.  L.,  5th  January,  1759. 
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Paul  Brown,  the  linen  draper  of  Belfast,  had  taken  Wilson’s 
farm,  from  which  he  had  been  evicted,  hence  the  result. 
Donegall  had  become  a legal  lunatic  at  the  time,  and  had 
“ guardians,”  who  played  the  game  equally  well. 

“ On  the  17th  of  September,  1758,  7 stacks  of  turf,  standing 
near  the  mansion  house  of  Talleykevy,  near  Ballywalter,  in 
the  CO.  of  Down,  maliciously  and  feloniously  set  on  fire. 
20  guineas  reward  oEered  by  Alexander  Allen,  of  Portavoe. 

“ 20  more  guineas  to  any  accomplice  turning  approver.” 

— N.  L.,  9th  February,  1759. 

The  approver  was  highly  encouraged,  but  was,  as  a rule, 
not  forthcoming. 

“ Assault,  on  28th  of  February,  1759,  on  the  dwellinghouse 
of  Henry  Carson,  in  the  parish  of  Killinchy,  co.  Down,  yarn 
merchant,  by  13  or  14  persons,  with  intent  to  commit  burglary. 

‘ Reward,  20  guineas. 

“ Henry  Carson.” 

It  was  probably  firearms  the  13  or  14  Killinchy  boys  were 
after. 

‘ Outrage  on  the  farm  of  William  Russell,  of  Collin  ward, 
in  the  parish  of  Carmoney. 

“ 5 guineas  reward. 

“ Thos.  Ludford,  on  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Donegall,  offers 
other  5 guineas,  because  ‘ such  villainous  proceedings  are  not 
only  detrimental  and  discouraging  to  the  improving  tenant, 
but  thereby  the  public  in  general  are  sufferers.’  ” 

— N.  L.,  2ist  January,  1761. 

There  had  been  “ clearings  ” of  tenants  by  Donegall  at 
Collin  ward  ; those  who  had  made  the  farms  were  dispossessed, 
and  other  tenants  were  accepted  and  called  “ improving  ” — 
they  “ improved  ” Donegall’s  interest,  but  decreased  the 
tenants’.  Quite  a chapter  could  be  written  about  Collin  ward. 
The  Diggers  were  in  the  middle  of  this  trouble. 

“ On  loth  December,  1766,  Samuel  MacNeilly  farmer, 
was  robbed  of  a considerable  sum  of  money,  near  Temple- 
patrick,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Reward,  20  guineas.” 

2nd  January,  1767. 

Samuel  MacNeilly  was  an  agent  of  the  Langfords  of  Cnimlin, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  rent  he  was  carrying  off.  Some 
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of  the  starving  evicted  may  have  considered  it  a fair  exchange, 
the  land  grabbers  had  so  confused  the  moral  question. 

“ On  the  lothof  October,  1766,  the  cornstack  in  the  haggard 
of  Daniel  Toole  of  Ballymacnab,  near  Armagh,  and  a turf  stack 
of  Thomas  McKee,  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  The  intention 
was  to  burn  the  dwelling-house  and  out-offices  of  Toole. 
Reward  of  £100.”  N.L.,  2nd  January,  1767. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  evicted. 

‘‘  Some  rogues  having  broken  into  the  timber  yard  at 
Lisburn  belonging  to  Greg  and  Cunningham,  and  stolen 
timber,  etc. 

“ Reward,  10  guineas. 

“ Belfast,  23rd  February,  1767.” 

— N,  L.,  2ist  April,  1767. 

The  oak  woods  and  other  timber  were  being  cut  and  sold 
at  Ballinderry  at  this  time  ; also  the  material  of  Conway’s 
castle,  at  Portmore,  which  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
Greg  and  Cunningham  having  a timber  yard  at  Lisburn. 
They  were  merchants  in  a big  way  as  well  as  land-grabbers. 
They  were  always  considered  fair  game  by  the  hearts  of  steel 
during  the  land  war. 

“ Dwellinghouse  and  barn  in  Ballynagross  and  county  of 
Down,  lately  in  the  possession  of  John  Chambers,  on  7th  of 
March,  1767,  set  on  fire,  and  totally  burned. 

‘‘  Reward  of  32  guineas.” 

— N.  L.,  7th  April,  1767. 

These  references  to  burnings  of  houses  lately  in  possession 
show  that  the  tenants  had  been  forced  to  leave,  and  their 
lands  relet,  hence  the  retaliation. 

“ Lord  Glerawly  offers  £20  reward  for  a cowstealer,  “and 
to  deter  others  on  my  estate  from  being  guilty  of  such  offences.” 

5th  May,  1767. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a bit  of  a “ drive  ” after  all,  and  the 
cattle  may  have  left  the  grazing  during  the  night  ? 

“ On  17th  of  June,  1767,  a house  in  Barnmeen,  on  the 
fann  held  by  Kennedy  Stafford  under  right  honourable  earl 
of  Hillsborough,  and  which  the  said  Kennedy  Stafford  fitted 
up  at  great  expense,  was  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consumed  ; 
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and  as  said  Kennedy  Stafford  has  reason  to  suspect  the  persons 
who  formerly  held  said  house  and  premises  to  have  per- 
petrated said  action. 

" Reward,  lo  guineas. 

“ Kennedy  Stafford,  Rathfrilan.” 

30th  June,  1767. 

This  is  another  case  of  eviction.  “ The  persons  who  for- 
merly held  said  house  ” might  reasonably  be  suspected. 

"The  horse  of  John  MacAlindin,  of  Ballykelly,  parish  of 
Seapatrick,  county  of  Down,  died  from  wounds  inflicted  31st 
of  May,  1767. 

Reward,  £20.” 

— N.  L.,  19th  June,  1767. 

This  was  one  of  those  desperate  resorts  of  an  outlawed 
people. 


“ Sundry  abuses  and  trespasses  having  been  committed  on 
my  demesnes  in  and  about  Belfast,  by  breaking  into  the 
gardens,  breaking  down  the  garden  walls  and  fences,  and  the 
walls  between  the  shambles  and  the  point  wood,  and  by 
trespassing  on  the  lands  of  Crumac,  the  castle  meadows,  the 
point  wood  and  meadows,  I do  hereby  forbid  all  persons 
from  committing  any  of  the  like  trespasses  for  the  future, 
otherwise  they  will  be  prosecuted  as  the  law  directs. 

“ Belfast  Castle,  31st  July,  1767. 

“ Donegall.” 

N.  L,,  i6th  February,  1768. 

The  Belfast  boys  were  probably  trying  to  bring  the 
discomfort  closely  home  to  Donegall. 

“ Ten  landlords  in  the  parishes  of  Saintfield,  Drumboe, 
Castlereagh  and  Holywood  complain  of  the  destruction  of 
game  by  tenants,  and  ask  their  respective  tenants  who 
may  have  transgressed  to  desist,  and  they  offer  substantial 
rewards,  and  threaten  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 

“ Dated  12th  December,  1768.” 

This  may  have  arisen  from  a desire  to  punish  the  landlords 
this  way  and  to  prevent  the  game  from  injuring  their  crops. 

“ On  the  20th  of  July,  1769,  the  grand  jury  of  county 
Antrim  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  high  constable  of  Toome, 
Hugh  Edmonston,  for  suppressing  riots  and  apprehending,  at 
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the  risk  of  his  life,  those  who  have  for  some  time  past  lived 
in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  resentment  at  the  lawless  proceedings  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  and  declaring  that 
we  will  use  our  utmost  power  to  suppress  such  licentiousness. — 
Rowley  Heyland,  Edward  Brice,  Clotworthy  Upton,  Thomas 
Gregg.” 

“ Whereas  on  3rd  of  May,  1769,  the  outhouse  of  Alexander 
and  Robert  Stewart,  of  Teeregory  in  the  county  of  Down 
(in  which  was  a heifer)  was  feloniously  set  on  fire  and  burned, 
and  whereas  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  the  said  house  was 
so  set  on  fire  and  burned  because  the  said  Alexander  and 
Robert  Stewart  had  taken  part  of  the  lands  of  Teeregory, 
which  were  lately  possessed  by  the  cottiers  or  undertenants 
of  Rowland  Savage.  Now  I,  William  lord  viscount  Gerawly, 
being  determined  to  support  my  tenants  in  their  just  rights 
and  to  protect  them  as  far  as  I am  able  from  such  vile 
incendiaries,  and  in  the  hope  it  may  be  of  service  to  other 
gentlemen  who  may  choose  to  give  a preference  in  setting 
their  lands,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  this 
vile  act  to  justice,  I do  hereby  promise  a reward  of  12 
guineas. 

“ Dated  this  6th  of  May,  1769.” 

“We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  thoroughly 
sensible  that  every  gentleman  has  a right  to  set  his  land  to 
whom  he  chooses,  and  to  show  our  abhorrence  of  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  do  hereby,  according  to  our 
abilities,  promise,  etc. 

“ Signed  by  100  persons. 

“ N.B. — By  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  29th  George 
II.,  and  made  perpetual  by  an  act  in  the  ist  of  George  m. 
any  person  who  shall  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction 
any  such  felon,  shall  be  entitled  to  £10  ; and  if  such  discoverer 
and  prosecutor  be  personally  concerned  in  such  felony  he 
shall  not  only  be  entitled  to  the  full  reward  of  £10  but  be 
entitled  to  his  or  her  pardon  for  any  felony  before  that  time 
by  him  or  her  committed  against  this  act.” 

This  was  a clear  case  of  eviction  to  prove  that  tenants  had 
no  rights,  and  that  “ gentlemen  may  choose  to  give  a 
preference  in  setting  their  lands  ” regardless  of  any  tenants 
interest  which  they  thus  sought  to  confiscate. 

This  was  an  epitome  of  the  whole  struggle — the  undertakers 
now  claimed  that  the  occupiers  had  no  interest  in  the  lands 
no  matter  how  much  they  improved  same,  no  matter  what 
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houses  they  built  or  otherwise  expended  their  money  and 
labour.  They  have  since  learned  otherwise,  but  to  the  hearts 
of  steel  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  such  knowledge 
forcibly  home  to  them.  If  the  Ulster  land  claimers  had  not 
been  thus  forcibly  opposed,  and  some  tenant  right  established, 
Ulster  would  have  become  another  Connacht  so  far  as  the 
future  conditions  regarding  the  land  were  concerned. 

“ On  the  13th  of  July,  1769,  the  office  houses  of  John  Bill, 
in  the  townland  and  parish  of  Ballymartin,  and  valuable 
contents  were  burned  and  consumed  to  ashes. 

Now  we,  etc.,  offer  a reward  of  £50. 

“ Dated  this  15th  day  of  July,  1769. 

“ Clotworthy  Upton,  £20,  and  45  others  at  about  ns. 
4d.  each.” 

This  was  evicted  land  re-let  to  John  Bill  on  better  terms 
for  the  undertaker,  Upton.  A week  later  Bill  had  a further 
visitation.  Templepatrick  was  in  a determined  humour  at 
this  time.  Davy  Douglas  was  moving  round. 

“ John  Bill’s  out  office  was  set  on  fire  on  the  13th,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  his  cow  was  maimed. 

“ The  grand  jury  of  county  Antrim  offer  £50  reward,  and 
Clotworthy  Upton  adds  £20  guineas.” 

N.  L.,  22nd  July,  1769. 

“ 5th  December,  1769. 

“ Dwelling-house  of  Andrew  Macllwaine  in  the  townland 
and  parish  of  Ballymartin,  near  Templepatrick,  burned  down 
and  his  wife  and  5 or  6 children  nearly  burned  to  death. 

“ Same  as  regards  dwelling-house  of  John  Douglas  situate 
in  the  townland  of  Ballycushin  in  the  parish  of  Templepatrick. 

“ Reward  of  £50. 

“ Hercules  Heyland.” 

The  Uptons  had  insisted  upon  treating  their  tenants  as  if 
they  had  no  interest  in  the  land.  The  -above  was  on  their 
estate.  Ballymartin  was  the  scene  of  a shocking  massacre  in 
1641,  when  the  last  of  the  old  stock  was  swept  aside  by  the 
planter.  A century  and  a quarter  later  the  new  tillers  of 
the  soil  had  to  struggle  for  life  on  the  same  spot. 

“ Whereas  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night  between  Thursday 
the  12th  and  Friday  the  13th  instant  [April,  1770],  some  evil 
disposed  person  or  persons  did  most  wickedly,  maliciously, 
and  feloniously  set  on  fire  a turf-stack  the  property  of  James 
Fowler  of  Cambane,  near  Hillborough,  standing  within  a 
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few  yards  of  his  dwelling-house,  with  an  intention,  as  it  does 
appear,  to  burn  said  dwelling-house  and  the  family  then  at 
rest. 

“ Now  we,  the  undernamed  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
parishes  of  Hillsborough  and  Lisburn,  from  an  abhorrence  of 
so  atrocious  a crime,  and  in  order  to  bring  to  condign 
punishment  the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators  thereof,  and  to 
support  the  public  peace  and  security,  do  hereby  promise  to 
pay  the  sums  annexed  to  our  several  names,  to  any  person 
or  persons  who  will,  within  the  space  of  six  calender  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction, 
him,  her,  or  them  who  was  or  were  concerned  in  committing 
said  felony  ; and  if  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
perpetrating  of  this  shocking  outrage  against  all  order  and 
humanity,  will  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction  his  or 
her  accomplice,  or  accomplices,  in  said  crime  within  the  space 
above  mentioned,  we  promise,  not  only  to  pay  him  or  her  the 
reward  above  offered,  but  all  to  use  our  interest  to  procure 
the  royal  pardon  to  such  person  or  persons  so  informing  and 
prosecuting. 

“ Given  under  our  hands  this  loth  day  of  April,  1770. 
James,  Down  and  Connor,  £5  13s.  Qd.,  etc.,  etc.” 

Of  course  there  was  no  “ intention  ” of  burning  any  “ family 
then  at  rest.”  The  evicted  ones,  with  their  friends,  had 
returned  to  the  old  home  and  rekindled  the  fire  there  with  a 
vengeance.  The  usual  effort  is  made  to  produce  informers. 

“ Whereas  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th  [May,  1770], 
there  was  a lighted  turf  put  into  a hayrick  standing  on  a 
farm  in  Brefagh,  near  the  Board  Mill  and  parish  of  Saintfield, 
the  property  of  Gawin  Hamilton,  with  intent  to  consume  it, 
which  providently  had  not  the  desired  effect.  Now  I hereby 
promise  a reward  of  twenty  guineas  to  anyone  who  shall 
discover  the  person  or  persons  concerned  in  the  above 
attempt,  so  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  convicted  of 
the  same. 

“ May  the  15th,  1770. 

“ Gawin  Hamilton. 

“ N.B. — The  greatest  part  of  the  townland  of  Brefagh  will 
be  out  of  lease  at  November,  1771,  and  will  be  let  from  that 
time.” 

The  N.B.  reveals  the  whole  story.  Brefagh  had  to  be 
“ cleared  ” by  the  undertaker,  as  the  lease  was  out,  and  new 
lettings  were  advertised  to  induce  strangers  to  give  higher 
rents  on  the  tenants’  confiscated  farms,  and  so  a lighted  turf 
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was  placed  into  Gawin  Hamilton’s  hayrick.  There  was  no 
turther  use  for  the  lighted  turf  on  the  hearth  of  the  evicted 
home. 

“ Whereas  some  malicious  and  evil  disposed  persons  have 
burned  one  of  the  houses  and  cut  down  several  trees  upon 
Bell’s  farm  in  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  part 
of  the  estate  of  Edward  Brice,  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Now 
I promise  to  pay  a reward  of  twenty  guineas,  to  be  paid  by 
Edward  Brice,  in  Belfast,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction  any  of  those  persons 
concerned  in  said  felony,  so  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  be 
brought  to  justice  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  date 
hereof. 

‘ Given  under  my  hand  in  Dominic  street,  Dublin,  this 
i6th  March,  1770. 

“ Edward  Brice.” 

Bell  could  probably  explain  this  if  he  had  not  sailed  away 
from  Larne  or  Garrick  roads. 

“ 22nd  of  October,  1771,  5 cows,  the  property  of  Thomas 
Holland  and  John  Leckey,  were  maliciously  killed,  stabbed, 
and  houghed  on  the  Quarterland  of  Carryreagh,  in  the 
barony  of  Kilconway,  co.  Antrim. 

Reward  of  £230  offered  by  Antrim,  Dunluce,  George 
Macartney,  John  Leckey,  Thos.  Holland.” 

Were  there  no  houses  to  burn  or  trees  to  cut  on  this  scene 
of  eviction  ? 

“ Whereas  on  Sunday  last,  the  third  [October,  1771]  a 
piece  of  writing  was  pasted  up  on  the  maypole  in  Bally  carry, 
threatening  the  burning  of  the  old  and  new  mills,  kilns,  and 
other  houses  thereto  belonging,  all  in  Broad  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim.  And  whereas  on  the  preceding  night 
fourteen  bay  of  houses  in  Broad  Island  aforesaid,  the  property 
of  the  revel.  John  Bankhead,  presbyterian  minister  in  said 
parish  (which  houses  he  had  lately  purchased),  were  maliciously 
set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Now  we,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed,  in  order  to  bring  such  notorious 
offenders  to  consign  punishment,  do  promise  to  pay  the 
sums  respectively  annexed  to  our  names  to  him,  her,  or 
them,  who  shall,  within  the  space  of  six  calendar  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction 
the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators  of  both  or  either  of  these 
offences ; and  if  any  person  concerned  therein  shall  discover 
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arid  prosecute  to  conviction  his  or  her  accomplices,  we  will 
use  our  endeavours  to  obtain  for  such  discoverer  his  majesty’s 
pardon.  Given  under  our  hands  this  7th  day  of  October, 
1771. 

£ s.  ci. 

Marriott  Dalway  . . . . . . . . 34  2 6 

For  Archibald  Edmonstone,  Richard  Fletcher  . . 30  o 0 

Ann  Edmonstone  of  Red- Hall  . . . . 10  o 0 

John  Bankhead  . . . . . . . , 10  0 0 

The  rev.  John  Bankhead  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  with 
his  people  one  way  and  another,  and  they  must  have  had  a 
grievance  or  they  would  not  have  so  harried  their  minister. 
How  had  he  got  hold  of  “ fourteen  bay  of  houses  ” in  Broad- 
island  ? He  was  an  intimate  of  the  undertaker,  Edmondstone. 
Whose  were  the  houses  before  he  got  them  ? Had  he 
become  confused  in  his  reading  of  the  tenth  commandment  ? 
His  “ steepends  ” were  small,  and  not  too  punctually  paid. 
An  informer’s  meed  was  more  ample. 

“ On  Thursday  night,  the  13th  June  instant,  three  houses 
situate  on  the  farm  of  land  of  Ballygomartin,  in  the  parish 
of  Belfast,  in  the  possession  of  Shem  Thompson,  were 
feloniously  set  on  fire  and  burnt  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown  ; and  on  the  same  night  three  cows,  the  property 
of  James  Wilson,  grazing  on  a farm  in  the  same  townland, 
were  feloniously  maimed,  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  same 
persons  who  set  fire  to  the  above  mentioned  houses.  Any 
person  or  persons  who  will  discover  and  prosecute  to  con- 
viction, within  three  months  from  date  hereof,  any  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  above  felonies,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  receive  a reward  of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid 
by  the  said  Shem  Thompson  immediately  on  conviction. 
Belfast,  20th  June,  1771. 

“ Shem  Thompson.” 

The  three  houses  were  void  of  tenants,  so  Shem  was 
establishing  a grazing  ranch  at  Ballygomartin,  taking  on 
James  Wilson’s  cattle,  when  he  was  disturbed. 

“ Whereas  some  evil  minded  person  or  persons  did,  on  the 
night  of  the  first  of  January  instant  maliciously  set  on  fire 
(whereby  the  whole  were  entirely  consumed)  two  dwelling 
houses  and  several  office  houses,  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Samuel  Macartney  and  Archibald  Hamilton,  situate  in  Bally- 
nadrentagh,  parish  of  Killead  and  county  of  Antrim,  the 
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property  of  Thomas  Jackson  the  elder,  of  Holly  well,  in  said 
county.  Now  in  order  to  bring  said  offenders  to  condign 
punishment,  a reward  of  thirty  pounds  will  be  paid  by  Thomas 
Jackson,  junior,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  sh^l,  in  six 
calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof,  discover  and  prosecute 
to  conviction  the  person  or  persons  guilty  of  said  henious 
offence.  Hollywell,  January  3rd,  1771. 

“Thomas  Jackson,  junior.” 

Lately  in  the  possession  of,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the  burning. 
Macartney  and  Hamilton  were  on  the  road  or  the  high  seas, 
and  their  houses  were  in  flames. 

“ At  the  assizes  at  Carrickfergus  for  the  county  of  Antrim, 
which  ended  on  Saturday  night  last,  one  man  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  for  robbing  Hercules  Langford  Heyland’s  office 
at  Langford  Lodge,  and  another  was  found  guilty  of  writing 
and  sending  a threatening  letter,  demanding  money,  for 
which  he  is  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  and  pay  a 
king’s  fine  of  £10.” 

— N.  L.,  2nd  April,  1771. 

This  was  carrying  the  war  home,  recovering  some  of  the 
plunder  from  the  agent’s  office  at  Crumlin,  and  formally 
demanding  restitution. 

“ Whereas  some  malicious  and  disorderly  persons  have 
at  sundry  times  trespassed  on  a field  in  Malone  adjoining 
Holmes’s  garden,  belonging  to  Francis  Gibboney,  of  Belfast, 
and  damaging  and  destroyed  a considerable  quantity  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage  growing  therein.  Now  I,  the  said 
Francis  Gibboney,  do  hereby  offer  a reward  of  one  guinea 
to  any  person  who  shall  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction 
any  one  of  the  said  offenders.  Given  under  my  hand 
this  7th  day  of  August,  1771.  “ Francis  Gibboney. 

“ P.S. — There  is  a number  of  snakes  and  fox-traps  laid  in 
said  field.” 

Gibboney  evidently  did  not  appreciate  his  potatoes  being 
dug  and  his  cabbages  cut  whilst  his  snakes  slumbered  and 
his  fox- traps  were  too  friendly  to  snap.  We  have  no  record 
of  his  one  guinea  being  claimed. 

“ James  Hamilton  Clewclow,  of  Saintfield,  advertises  the 
firing  of  turf  stack  at  glebe  house  of  Saintfield,  on  25th  July, 
1771,  and  offers  a reward  of  20  guineas  for  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetrator.” 


-iV.  L.,  i6th  August,  1717. 
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The  rector’s  turf  stack  may  have  been  an  unwilling  tithe. 
Saintfield  was  never  very  much  given  to  paying  graciously  of 
tithes,  whether  in  turf  or  corn  or  hard  cash. 

James  Hamilton  Clewclow  was  a rector,  a rack  rent 
collector  and  evicter,  even  as  far  afield  as  Carnmoney,  and  a 
Carnmoney  man  shoots  far  and  is  not  forgetful. 


The  offering  of  this  big  award  made  a great  show  at  the 
time  and  cost  little. 

“ Whereas  on  Thursday  night  last,  the  3rd  [December, 
1772],  an  incendiary  letter,  containing  violent  menaces  against 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Lurgan  in  particular,  and 
against  the  town  in  general,  was  found  in  the  shop  of  Solomon 
Whyte,  directed  to  his  care,  ordering,  with  threats,  that  said 
letter  should  be  put  up  in  some  public  place  by  John  Turner, 
petty  constable.  Now  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Lurgan,  being  determined  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  do  all  that  in 
us  lies  to  bring  such  audacious  villains  to  immediate  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  which  in  cases  of  this  nature  is,  by  a late 
act  of  parliament,  felony  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
do  hereby  promise  to  pay  the  sum  of  fyo  8s.  yjd.  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  shall,  in  six  months  from  the  date  hereof, 
discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction  the  writer  or  writers 
of  said  illegal  and  incendiary  letter,  or  the  person  or  persons 
who  conveyed  the  same  into  Whyte’s  shop. 

“We  do  further  promise  that  if  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  above  atrocious  offence  shall  discover  and 
legally  convict  his  or  their  accomplices,  they  shall  not  only 
be  entitled  to  the  above  mentioned  reward,  but  application 
shall  be  made  to  government  for  his  majesty’s  most  gracious 
pardon. 

“ Dated  this  4th  day  of  December,  1772. 

“ N.B. — The  above  sum  of  £90  8s.  7Jd.  will  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Wm.  Brownlow.” 

(Here  follow  100  names  and  the  amounts  promised  by  each 
of  them). 

The  £90  8s.  7jd.  was  not  claimed,  nor  was  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy  of  Lurgan  (a  very  indefinite  quantity)  denied  to 
anyone.  “ Steepends  ” and  tithes  being  paid,  it  was  still 
extended  to  all  and  sundry.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  (Whyte) 
was  not  equal  to  the  effort,  and  the  “ petty  ” constable 
evidently  shied  at  his  extra  duty  of  posting  such  questionable 
literature. 
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“ 24th  of  October,  1772,  the  house  of  John  Whitley,  of 
Ballynahinch,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  entered  by  the  black 
faces,  armed  with  guns  and  swords,  who  robbed  him  of  a 
sum  of  money  and  threatened  to  take  his  life. 

“ Reward  of  £50.” 

— N.  L.,  ist  January,  1773. 

Why  was  the  life  of  John  Whitley  to  be  exacted  by  “ black 
faces,  armed  with  guns  and  swords  ? ” This  advertisement 
is  evidently  fencing  with  the  real  question  at  issue. 

On  the  6th  November,  1772,  3 ‘ black  faces  ’ entered 
the  house  of  James  MacAlennin,  of  Ardrea,  near  Loughgall, 
in  the  co.  of  Armagh. 

“ They  would  have  murdered  MacAlennin  only  for  the 
pluck  of  his  wife.” 

Lucky  MacAlennin  to  have  been  wed  to  such  a woman. 
Loughgall  was  always  a stirring  sort  of  place,  but  why  the 
invasion  of  the  “ black  faces  ” into  the  MacAllennin  sanctuary? 
Had  it  been  someone  elses,  or  were  there  arms  to  spare  ? 

“ Whereas  Thomas  Speer  of  the  townland  of  Balliscullen 
and  parish  of  Ballyscullen,  in  county  of  Derry,  was  robbed  in 
the  night  between  the  20th  and  21st  inst.,  of  the  sum  of 
£5  13s.  qd.  sterling  by  a set  of  people  called  hearts  of  steel, 
who  also  fired  at  him,  the  said  Thomas  Speer  and  wounded 
him  so  that  it  is  feared  he  will  lose  the  use  of  his  hand.  We, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  desirous  to  bring 
such  villains  to  speedy  and  condign  punishment,  do  promise 
£30  reward  for  the  discovery,  etc. 

“Dated  22nd  January,  1772.” 

Now  the  hearts  of  steel  were  not  robbers,  nor  yet  villains, 
so  the  only  questions  that  arise  are  whose  really  were  the 
£5  13s.  qd.,  and  who  robbed  Thomas  Speer  ? 

“ N.  L.,  February  28th,  1772. 

“ A robbery  by  four  black  faces,  of  Anthony  Hopes  of 
Ballinderry,  county  Antrim,  innkeeper,  on  his  way  towards 
Lisburn.  He  was  robbed  of  26  guineas,  with  which  he  was 
going  to  Belfast  to  buy  goods.  It  took  place  at  4 o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  1772.” 

The  “ black  faces  ” were  out  early,  so  was  Anthony  Hope. 
A Hope  might  have  known  better  in— Ballinderry,  too. 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  of  the  iqth  of  July,  1772,  an 
incendiary  letter,  signed  ‘ hearts  of  steel,’  was  dropped  near 
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Saintfield,  in  the  county  of  Down,  directed  to  Francis  Price, 
threatening  said  Francis  Price  and  the  rev.  James  Hamilton 
Clewclow,  their  families  and  properties,  with  immediate 
destruction. 

“ Now  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Saintfield,  having 
a just  abhorrence  of  such  practices,  an  instance  of  the  effects 
of  such  proceedings  having  lately  happened  in  Ravarra,  in 
the  parish  of  Killinchy  in  said  county,  offer  a reward. 

“ Dated  loth  of  August,  1772.” 

Clewclow’ s turf  had  previously  been  burned — he  was  an 
undertaker’s  agent  as  well  as  rector.  This  was  a common 
position,  so  he  must  needs  have  attention. 

An  incendiary  paper,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  July,  1772, 
was  posted  on  the  gable  of  a house  near  the  meeting  house 
at  Balloo,  cautioning  James  McConnell,  of  Ballymacreely,  at 
his  peril,  in  consideration  of  the  consequences,  against 
attempting  to  rebuild  his  house,  which  had  been  demolished 
last  winter  by  the  deluded  people  called  hearts  of  steel ; and 
also  all  other  persons  not  to  take  any  of  the  farms  possessed 
by  Hugh  Wilson,  Thomas  Nocher,  and  Andrew  Rainey,  in 
Balloo,  part  of  the  estate  of  Steel  Hawthorne  of  Downpatrick, 
on  part  of  which  lands  the  aforesaid  house  was  built.  And 
whereas  there  were  4 black  cattle,  in  the  dead  of  night  of  the 
22nd  of  July,  feloniously  houghed,  cut,  stabbed  and  maimed, 
2 of  which  instantly  died,  and  which  were  grazing  on  a farm 
in  the  townland  of  Ravarrah,  near  Saintfield,  in  the  said 
county  of  Down. 

Reward  offered. 

“ N.B. — From  James  M‘Conneirs  refusing  to  sign  above 
advertisement  (the  person  whose  house  was  demolished),  and 
also  from  his  obtaining  so  large  a presentment  for  the  small 
damages  he  sustained,  the  public  are  left  to  judge  of  his 
conduct.” 

This  advertisement  tells  its  own  story  plainly  enough,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  position  taken  up  by  the  hearts  of  steel, 
which  was  when  any  difficulty  had  arisen  between  the  tenants 
and  the  rent  exacter  no  third  party  must  interfere. 


“ Charles  Glass,  a soldier  in  the  57th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
now  quartered  in  the  barracks  of  Belfast,  was  most  inhumanely 
and  barbarously  maimed  by  the  back  sinews  of  his  leg  being 
cut  through,  on  Thursday  last,  15th  day  of  May,  1772,  at 
3 o’clock  as  he  lay  asleep  in  a field  near  the  barracks,  with 
his  face  downward,  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  stated  they 
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treated  him  thus  because  one  of  the  soldiers  had  given 
evidence  against  some  of  the  hearts  of  steel.” 

Charles  Glass  was  a bit  of  a fool  at  this  time  for  mixing 
himself  up  with  informers  and  then  sleeping  in  the  open  in 
Belfast  “ with  his  face  downward  in  a field  near  the  barracks  ” 
leaving  his  hams  exposed.  He  must  have  been  a stranger. 

The  house  and  the  malt  kiln  upon  the  farm  in  the 
townland  of  Aghenleck,  parish  of  Annahilt,  county  Down,  ' 
late  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  and  William  Jameson,  set 
on  fire  and  entirely  consumed. 

Reward  of  £50  offered  by  William  Mussenden. 

‘'1st  January,  1773.” 

Late  in  the  possession  of  the  Jamesons.  Why  had 
Mussenden  been  bereft  of  his  tenants  ? Of  their  own  accord 
had  they  flown  ? 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  between  the  17th  and  i8th  of 
February  [1773],  the  com  mill  of  Glenstall,  in  the  barony  of 
Dunluce  and  county  of  Antrim,  was,  by  some  malicious  and 
wicked  minded  person  or  persons,  set  fire  to  and  entirely 
consumed.  And  whereas  on  the  7th  instant  the  corn  mill  of 
Rasharkin,  in  the  barony  of  Killconway  in  said  county,  was 
also  set  fire  to,  but  happily  extinguished  before  any  great 
injury  was  done. 

“ For  the  discovery  of  such  horrid  practices,  we,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  promise  to  pay  the  several 
sums  annexed  to  our  names,  to  any  person  who  will  give  legal 
information  against  the  perpetrator  of  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  crimes,  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

“ The  above  mills  are  the  property  of  George  Black  of 
Glenstall. 

9th  March,  1773. 

“ Charles  O’Hara,  £22  15s.  od.,  etc.” 

Rasharkin  was  in  trouble.  Thompson  was  re-letting  the 
place,  so  there  was  much  loose,  inflammable  material  about. 

Whereas  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  December,  1773,  there 
was  found  fixed  on  the  meeting  house  of  Cullybackey,  in  the 
parish  of  Ahoghill,  a malicious  and  incendiary  paper,  tending 
to  excite  terror  in  weak  minds,  and  foment  the  spirit  of 
riot  and  rebellion  which  so  lately  seemed  to  exhibit  both  our 
neighbourhood  and  profession  very  infamous  in  the  view  of 
all  good  Christians  and  loyal  subjects. 

“ Now  we,  the  protestant  dissenters  of  Cullybackey,  and 
members  of  that  congregation,  deeply  affected,  as  well  by 
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the  profanation  of  our  house  of  worship,  in  making  it  the 
repository  of  treason,  as  by  such  audacious  rebellion  against 
our  laws,  so  mercifully  administered,  do  engage  ourselves  to 
each  other  and  to  the  public,  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  resist  all  such  daring  insults  ; and  if  reduced  to 
the  unhappy  necessity,  vigorously  repel  force  by  force.  And 
we  further,  for  the  bringing  to  justice  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  above  mentioned  paper,  or  any  other  incendiary  paper 
of  the  same  nature  or  purpose  that  may  hereafter,  in  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  be  fixed  up  in  any  public  place, 
or  dropped  within  the  bounds  of  this  congregation,  do  offer 
the  reward  of  the  several  sums  annexed  to  our  names  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall,  within  six  months,  make 
discovery  upon  him  or  them  so  as  they  may  be  prosecuted 
to  conviction. 

“ Given  at  the  meeting-house  of  Cully backey  and  subscribed 
with  our  hands,  this  3rd  day  of  January,  1773. 

“ Rev.  Alex.  M‘Mullon,  £1  2S.  pd.,  etc.” 

Whatever  put  “ the  protestant  dissenters  of  Cullybackey,” 
of  all  the  people  in  Ulster,  up  to  subscribing  such  a paper  ? 
It  was  notorious  that  they  were  all  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
hearts  of  steel,  so  to  even  pretend  that  there  was  anything 
sacred  in  the  meeting  house  door  of  Cullybackey  was  going 
too  far.  There  was  scarce  a member  of  the  congregation  who 
could  hold  up  his  right  hand  and  swear  he  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Well  then  might  they  offer  their  £1  2S.  pd.,  etc.  It  was 
no  papist  did  it  in  Cullybackey. 

The  following  indictments  for  the  spring  assize  of  1772, 
affecting  many  in  and  around  Cullybackey,  clearly  prove 
the  real  sentiments  of  at  least  some  of  “ the  protestant 
dissenters  of  Cullybackey  — 

Samuel  Hamilton  the  younger,  of  Ballyminstra,  yeoman  ; 
John  Wright  of  Ballynafy,  linen  weaver;  Samuel  Mark  of 
Markton,  John  Boyd  of  Dreen,  Archibald  Brown  of  Cully- 
backey, John  Faries  of  same,  Alexander  Glenn  of  Dunny- 
garren,  Francis  Nixon  of  Craigs,  Gabriel  Stewart  of  Kiltymorris, 
all  weavers ; Charles  Mitchell  of  Galgorm  Park,  William 
Osborne  of  Galgorm,  John  Galt  of  same,  and  Francis  Whson 
of  Craigs,  all  yeomen  ; William  Rogers  of  Loan,  Henry  Wright 
of  Galgorm  Park,  Robert  Burnside  of  same,  Bernard  Bamer; 
of  same,  Alexander  MacFadden  of  Fenagh,  all  yeomen 
Thomas  Bailey  of  Broughdoan,  and  James  Hopkins  of  Dunny- 
garren,  both  weavers,  all  county  Antrim  ; stand  indicted 
that  they,  on  the  night  between  the  20th  and  21st  March, 
12th  George  iii.,  at  Bailyminstragh,  county  Antrim,  set  fire 
to  the  barn  and  stable  of  Daniel  MacNeil,  gent.  ; that  Osborne 
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and  Galt  are  in  Carrickfergus  gaol ; that  the  others  have  I 
not  appeared  or  given  securin'.**  I 

John  Wright  of  Ballynasy  or  BallT.'nafj*,  weaver  ; James  I 
Galway  of  same,  Francis  Black  of  Tully,  John  Right  of  the  d 
Glebe,  James  MT^ater  of  Langr^',  Francis  Nixon  of  Craigs,  I 
John  Beggs  of  Camumy,  David  Clarke  of  same,  all  yeomen  : I 
John  Sandyton  of  Ballymena,  tailor  : and  Alexander  W'alker  I 
of  Glenan,  fanner,  all  county  Antrim  : stand  indicted  that  8 
they,  on  14th  February,  12th  George  III.,  at  Mount  Davis.  I 
county  Antrim,  did,  by  force,  impose  an  oath  on  Bryan  9 
MacManus.  a justice  of  the  peace  for  county  Antrim,  u 
that  he  would  issue  neither  a summons  nor  warrant  against  H 
the  hearts  of  steel,  in  order  thereby  to  compel  and  engage  | 
him  to  conceal  divers  unlawful  acts  done  by  the  wicked  and  'g 
disorderly  persons  called  hearts  of  steel ; that  Walker  is  in 
custody  in  Carrickfergus  gaol  for  said  felony  ; that  none  of  1* 
the  others  have  since  appeared  or  given  securiu  .** 


“ ADVERTISEilENT.  I 

*■  That  on  the  night  of  the  27th  November,  1776,  some  I 
wicked  and  evil-minded  person  or  persons,  entered  into  a ^ 
field  belonging  to  John  Aicken  of  Seacash,  parish  of  Killead,  m 
and  counU*  of  Antrim,  wherein  some  twenty-nine  bullocks.  ^ 
the  propem*  of  John  AUen  of  Rashee,  in  said  county,  and 
did  then  and  there  feloniously  kfll,  hough  and  maim  eight  of 
said  bullocks. 

“ Now,  in  order  to  discover  the  person  or  persons  who 
committed  said  crime,  and  bring  him  or  them  to  condign 
punishment,  we,  the  undemamed  persons,  promise  to  pay 
the  sums  annexed  to  our  names,  to  any  person  who  shall 
inform  against  the  person  or  persons  that  committed  said 
offence  ^d  prosecutes  him  or  them  to  conviction,  within  sis 
kalendar  months ; and  if  any  of  the  accomplices  wfll  convict 
the  rest,  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  such  person,  and 
application  wfll  be  made  for  his  pardon. 

Dated  this  2nd  day  of  December,  1776.*’ 


£ 

H.  L.  Burleigh  . . ii  7 

John  Allen  . . ii  7 

Pat  Allen  . - 5 ^3 

James  Blair  Shaw  2 5 

Wm.  Harper  . . 25 

Alex.  Adams  . . 12 

Wm.  Smyth  . . 12 

Thos.  Wilson  . . 2 5 

Wm.  Owens  . . 25 


d. 

6 J ames  Browme 
6 Thos.  Ferguson 
9 Frs.  Shaw 
6 Arch.  Wflson 
6 J ohn  Gfllflan 
9 John  Alexander 
9 John  Ferguson 
6 Robt.  M'Clean 
6 John  Aicken 


129 

129 

236 

236 

12  9 
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Why  was  Alien  of  Rashee  grazing  his  bullocks  in  “ a field 
belonging  to  John  Aicken  ” in  Killead  ? Whose  farm  was 
this  &ld  of  John  Aicken’s  in  ? The  Allens  made  money, 
it  is  said,  but  it  came  to  nought.  There  is  a pompous  Allen 
vault  in  Kilbride,  but  no  Allen  or  cash  now  to  keep  it  in 
order.  Verily  they  grazed  their  cattle  on  other  men’s  lands 
for  nought,  (see  page  156). 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  of  this 
inst.,  December  [1777],  some  wicked  and  malicious  person  or 
persons  unknown,  did  set  fire  to  and  burn  a barn  on  the  farm 
formerly  occupied  by  Mary  Giffen,  being  on  the  lands 
belonging  to  doctor  Haliday,  in  the  townland  of  Ballyduff  and 
parish  of  Carnmoney. 

Now,  we,  the  undermentioned  persons,  in  order  to  show 
our  abhorrence  of  such  wicked  and  diabolical  practices,  do 
promise  the  sums  severally  annexed  to  our  names  as  a reward 
for  discovering  and  prosecuting  to  conviction,  within  six 
months  from  this  date,  the  person  or  persons  guilty  of  said 
offence. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  Carmony,  December  13th, 
1777. 

“ For  Dr.  Haliday  : — R.  Stevenson,  £22  15s.  od.,  etc. 

“John  Cairns.” 

Dr.  Halliday  had  got  a^grant  of  these  Donegall  lands  over 
the  tenants  heads’  and  at  once  raised  the  rents,  causing  a 
great  deal  of  friction.  Of  course  his  tenants  would  be  bound 
to  subscribe,  at  his  request,  so  their  names  appear,  for  small 
sums,  after  his.  They  were  satisfied  they  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  up.  The}^  knew  all  about  it.  Mary  Giffen  had 
not  played  the  game,  so  the  other  tenants  believed,  and  she 
got  into  trouble. 

“ Whereas  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  an 
anonymous  letter  was  left  at  the  house  of  William  Parker, 
of  Molusk,  parish  of  Templepatrick  and  county  of  Antrim, 
in  the  following  words,  viz.  : — 

“ ‘ William  Parker,  we  hear  that  you  have  given  a proposal 
for  a part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Edward  Kelso,  but  we 
do  give  you  our  advice  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  that 
[afer],  or  if  you  do,  we  do  swear  by  God  that  we  will  arect  a 
gallows  before  your  own  door,  and  hang  you  onit. — We  do 
desire  you  to  take  this  warning,  as  you  will  geat  known  [none] 
other.  Given  under  our  hands  that  by  God  the  above  is 
true.’ 
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“ For  the  better  discovery  of  the  writer,  publisher,  or 
conveyor  of  such  atrocious  letter  I do  hereby  offer  a reward 
of  twenty  guineas  to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  give 
such  information  so  as  the  writer,  publisher,  or  conveyor  of 
such  letter  shall  be  prosecuted  to  conviction  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  hereof.  Langford  Lodge. 

“ Arthur  Rowley. 

“ 30th  October,  1777." 

The  English  of  the  above  letter  was  exceedingly  emphatic, 
but  the  spelling  was  shaky.  Rowley,  the  undertaker’s  man, 
had  evidently  been  trying  to  create  a rivalry  between  tenants, 
and  had  got  Parker,  a decent  enough  man,  to  do  a dirty 
thing  in  offering  for  Kelso’s  farm.  This  letter  stopped  the 
game.  Parker  recanted,  and  Kelso  held  his  own,  and  Rowley 
was  unsuccessful.  cSuch  actions  as  this  demoralised  a whole 
district,  the  bad  blood  of  which  is  felt  to  the  present  day. 
The  Hercules  Langford  Rowley  Packenhams  farmed  the 
“ four  towns  ” of  Molusk,  Kilgreel,  Craigarogan,  and  the 
Barnis  in  a perfectly  unscrupulous  way.  They  had  no  moral 
or  hereditary  claim  whatever,  but  simply  lived  and  grew 
fat  on  the  tenants’  labour  and  improvements,  without  the 
slightest  expenditure  on  their  part ; and  now,  when  their 
unjust  rents  have  been  lowered  fifty  per  cent.,  they  are  paid 
off  by  a beneficent  legislature,  and  the  Parkers  and  the 
Kelsos  live  at  peace,  and  bury  side  by  side  in  old  Temple- 
patrick  or  in  the  “ land  of  oblivion,”  at  Molusk,  adjoining 
the  farm  in  question. 

“ That  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  21st  [1789],  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bum  the  print  house  of  Patrick  Gaw,  John 
MacMillen,  and  Edward  Edwards,  at  Cogrey,  near  Doagh, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.  In  order  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
of  this  daring  outrage  to  the  punishment  they  justly  deserve 
we,  the  undemamed,  do  promise  to  pay  our  proportion  of 
one  hundred  guineas  to  any  person  who  will,  in  the  course 
of  sLx  months  from  the  date  hereof,  discover  and  prosecute 
to  conviction  anyone  concerned  in  the  above  felony. 

“ Belfast,  26th  November,  1789. 

“ Robert  Johnston,  £22  15s.  od.,  etc.,  etc.” 

Many  of  the  middlemen  had  let  the  tenants’  lands  to  printers 
and  mill  men  at  much  higher  rents,  without  any  compensation 
to  the  tenants,  and  they  naturally  retaliated,  there  being  no 
other  redress  or  compensation  for  them  at  that  time. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  PRESBYTERIES,  WITH  SOME  NOTES. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  addresses  of  presbyteries 
of  the  presbyterian  church,  condemning  the  actions  of  the 
members  of  their  religious  persuasion,  with  some  others. 

The  different  presbyteries  met  and  issued  “ serious 
addresses  and  admonitions  ” to  their  people.  This  was  to 
be  expected.  They  all  deplored  and  lamented  the  “ heavy 
oppression  ” the  tenants  endured,  but  implored  them  to 
give  up  “ lawlessness.”  What  effect  these  had  it  is  hard  to 
say — most  probably  very  little,  so  exasperated  were  the 
people. 

The  presbytery  of  Dromore  puts  it  thus  in  regard  to  the 
Presbyterians  around  that  part  of  county  Down  : — 

“ With  the  utmost  concern  we  have  of  late  observed  in 
our  bounds  a dissolute  and  licentious  spirit,  productive  of 
numberless  disorders.  Is  not  this  astonishing  in  a country 
formerly  remarkable  for  good  order,  sobriety,  and  a veneration 
of  the  laws.  With  grief  we  find  that  many  persons  notoriously 
associate,  travel  from  house  to  house,  extort  arms  and 
ammunition  by  the  most  dreadful  threats  from  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  ; administer  unlawful  oaths  ; burn  and  otherwise 
destroy  houses,  compel  men  to  sign  leases  at  what  valuation 
they  please,  and  assume  to  themselves  power  of  courts  of 
justice,  consulting  and  decreeing  in  all  causes  referred  to 
them,  and  putting  their  determinations  in  force  by  the  most 
violent  means,  etc.” — N.  L.,  13th  March,  1772. 


The  presbytery  of  Strabane  puts  it  thus  to  the  hearts  of 
steel,  “ many  of  whom,  to  our  great  regret,  we  find  to  be  of 
our  religious  persuasion.” 

“ It  is  with  deep  concern  that  we  have  heard  of  the  riotous 
proceedings  which  for  some  time  past  have  disturbed  the  peace 
of  several  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Indeed  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  man  interested  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  not  destitute  of  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  can  see  the 
laws  of  his  country  set  at  open  defiance,  all  order,  decency, 
and  justice  treated  with  contempt,  without  being  inspired 
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with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  ; 
and  yet  you  know  such  of  late  has  been  the  conduct  of  these 
deluded  people,  some  of  whom  have  called  themselves  hearts 
of  steel,  and  others  of  them  hearts  of  oak.  What  species  of 
iniquity  have  not  these  men,  many  of  whom,  to  our  great 
regret,  we  find  to  be  of  our  religious  persuasion,  been  guilty 
of.  Why,  under  pretence  of  redressing  grievances,  they  have 
burned  houses,  destroyed  com,  hay ; they  have  put  the 
harmless,  inoffensive  cattle  to  agonising  tortures  ; they  have 
plundered  individuals  of  their  money,  and  in  some  instances 
committed  murder ; ^ they  have  extorted  unlawful  oaths, 
which  have  led  to  perjury  those  who  were  under  the  hard 
necessity  of  taking  them,  and  been  the  authors  of  a variety 
of  other  illegal  acts  and  shocking  barbarities. 

(Signed)  Hugh  Young,  Moderator. 

Andrew  Walsh. 

Jos.  Osborne. 

Jos.  Scott. 

Robt.  Nelson. 

Jas.  Turbitt. 

Jos.  Coulter. 

Wm.  Craford. 

“ Resolved  that  the  above  address  be  read  publickly  to 
our  several  congregations,  and  printed  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  Belfast  News  Letter. 

“ Strabane,  i6th  March,  1772.” 

— N.  L.,  24th  March,  1772. 

Many  other  presbyteries  followed  on  similar  lines. 

“ We,  the  inhabitants  ” of  the  townlands  of  Ballylinny, 
Ballyhowne,  Ballywalter,  Ballycalket,  and  Lisnalinchy,  lying 
between  Carnmoney  and  Ballynure,  issued  a notice.  These 
townlands  put  forth  more  active  opposition  to  Donegall’s 
middlemen  than  any  others.  The  whole  of  this  district  was 
seething  with  revolt.  We  don’t  think  there  was  a single 
subscriber  to  that  notice  who,  if  not  an  active  “ moonlighter,” 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  details  of  every  “ outrage,”  its 
origin,  and  its  perpetrators.  Each  could  have  earned  his 
own  reward,  with  that  of  his  friends,  neighbours,  and 
sympathisers — but  he  did  not.  Such  proclamations  were 
drawn  up  by  landlords,  magistrates,  and  agents,  and  then 
hawked  round  for  signature  by  those  in  authority,  often 
with  a military  accompaniment.  None  dared  to  refuse  his 
name,  or  he  was  a marked  man.  The  whole  thing  was  then 
freely  advertised  in  the  local  press,  which  was  thus  heavily 
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subsidised  for  years,  and  so  was  by  no  means  unfriendly  to 
the  powers  that  were. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Bangor  issued  their  notice, 
as  did  those  of  Ballyeaston  parish,  and  those  of  Ballynure 
and  Templepatrick.  Others  appeared  from  Ahoghill,  county 
Derry,  old  dissenting  congregation  of  Antrim,  Island  Magee, 
Newtonlimavady,  Tamlaght,  Lisburn,  Ballykeel,  Ballyna- 
hinch,  presbyterian  congregation  of  Moneyrea  (a  very  high 
fainting  production),  Ballymoney,  Larne,  Khwaughter,  Ralloo, 
Ballyhalbert,  Killead,  Tamlaght  O’Crilly,  and  many  other 
places. 

We  have  gone  through  the  275  names  subscribed  to  the 
Templepatrick  proclamation.  It  contains  most  of  the 
names  in  the  parish,  men  and  boys.  It  was  worked  from 
“ the  office.”  No  one  dared  refuse  to  sign,  and  they  did  sign, 
every  one  of  them,  and  went  home  with  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks.  Many  of  the  most  active  sympathisers  and 
supporters  of  the  hearts  of  steel  have  their  names  added, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  this  ; but  they  paid  no  fine  nor  tendered 
any  information  ; no  “ evil  disposed  person  ” suffered  through 
them. 
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TRIALS  OF  PRISONERS. 

Some  accounts  of  the  trials  of  hearts  of  steel  and  others,  at 
the  assizes,  1772-7,  showing  the  variety  of  offences  with 
which  the  people  were  charged,  how  they  seemed  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  sureties,  and  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  verdicts  of  “ guilty.”  We  have  only  space  for  a 
few  extracts. 


“ Antrim  Assizes,  1772. 

“ John  MacMeken.  Custody. 

“ John  Hood.  Out. 

“ Bailed  by  Robert  Dun  (£100)  of  Killygowan, 
farmer,  and  Andrew  Tofts  of  Killyree,  farmer 
(£100). 

“ To  take  trial  at  next  assizes. 

“ Indicted  for  that  they,  with  many  others,  3rd  April, 
1772,  at  Ballaless,  did  riotously  assemble  together  and 
contemptuously  and  unlawfully  administer  an  oath,  and  by 
threats  and  menaces  did  compel  and  oblige  one,  John  Orr,  to 
swear  on  the  holy  gospels  that  he  would  be  true  to  the  hearts 
of  steel,  and  that  he  would  give  up  his  land  to  John  Meeke, 
if  he  would  take  it,  they  not  being  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
in  any  manner  qualified  to  administer  an  oath  against  the 
peace.” 


“ (Same)  John  MacMeken. 

“ (Same)  John  Hood. 

“ Indicted  for  that  they,  with  many  others,  gth  March, 
1772,  at  Killaless,  did  riotously  assemble  and  make  a great 
affray  against  the  peace. 

“ Same  prosecutors.” 
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“ John  MacCallum  of  Craignamaddy  and  Thomas 
Mears  of  Mevver. 

“ Henry  Copeland  and  others. 

“ Joseph  Belchley. 

“ Indicted  for  riotous  assembly  and  assault  the  right  hon. 
Will.,  earl  of  Hillsborough.  Not  guilty. 

“ Acquitted  also  on  a charge  of  entering  the  dwelling-house 
of  Anthony  Crossley.” 


Samuel  MacClelland. 

“ O’Neal  Herrald. 

Indicted  for  that  they  did,  on  the  night  of  loth  March, 
1772,  at  Rosnashane,  maliciously  and  feloniously  set  fire  to 
the  bam  and  stables  of  Joseph  Moore.” 


“ Hugh  Fullerton. 

“ Indicted  for  that  he,  intending  to  injure  John  Johnston 
in  his  property,  loth  March,  1772,  at  Ballylossan,  did  write 
the  following  letter  : — 

“ loth  March,  1772.  This  is  to  warn  you,  John  Johnston 
of  Notmill,  not  to  take  more  than  the  sweat  out  grain  from 
your  sockon,  or  by  God  if  you  do  we  will  not  leave  one  stone 
on  another  and  burn  everything  belonging  to  you.  As  my 
name  is  captain  Fire,  I will  give  fire  to  John  Johnston, 
miller,  of  Notmill. 

Indicted  for  taking  a gun  from  Aron  Brown  at  Baliy- 
croggy.” 


“ Samuel  MacMaster. 

“James  Dronnan. 

“John  Agnew. 

“ John  Bowel  of  Donegore. 

“ Henderson  Beck. 

“ Jas.  Hill. 

“Indicted  for,  9th  July,  1770,  at  Ballysavage,  did  maim 
three  cows  and  three  bullocks,  the  property  of  William 
Crawford.” 
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“ Wm.  Miskimmon.  Custody. 

“ John  Barclay.  C. 

“ J as.  Loader.  C. 

“ Robt.  Shevers.  Out. 

“ Henry  MacCarry. 

“ Indicted,  5th  February,  at  Balliston  [Bally easton], 
did  riotously  assemble  together  and  unlawfully  enter  the 
dwelling-house  of  John  Allan. 

“ Verdict.  Not  guilty. 


“ David  Douglas.  Not  guilty. 

“ Wm.  MacCullough.  Not  guilty. 

“ Paul  Douglas.  Cust. 

“ Indicted  for,  5th  March,  1771,  did,  etc.,  fire  a dwelling- 
house  of  John  Gordon,  by  which  firing  same  was  consumed 
and  destroyed.” 


“ Wm.  MacCullough. 

“ David  Douglas. 

“ John  MacClelland. 

“ John  Price. 

“ All  not  guilty. 

Set  fire  to  dwelling-house  of  James  Shaw.” 


“ David  Douglas.  Custody. 

“ Samuel  Douglas.  Out. 

“ John  Patton. 

“ William  Rainey. 

“ William  Adair. 

“John  MacConnell. 

“ Andw.  MacConnell. 

“ Indicted  for  that  they,  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1771, 
set  fire  to  dwelling-house  of  George  Farmer,  etc.,  of  Bally- 
linnie. 

“ Verdict.  Not  guilty.” 


“ David  Douglas. 

“ John  MacClelland. 

“ John  Price. 

“ Thomas  Coleman. 

“ On  the  18th  of  December,  1771,  did  set  fire  to  the 
dwelling-house  of  Stephen  Haven. 

Verdict.  Not  guilty.” 
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This  was  a twelve  month  after  Davy  Douglas  had  been 
triumphantly  released  from  the  barracks  in  Belfast  and 
brought  home  to  Tempi epatrick.  Henry  Douglas  when 
disguised  for  “night  work”  was  known  as  “long  Roger.” 

“ John  Clark.  Custody. 

“ John  Kennedy.  C.  V. 

“John  Rainey.  C.  N. 

“ Wm.  MacCullough.  C. 

“James  Hill.  C. 

“ Andrew  MacElroy.  C.  G.  7. 

“ Arthur  Campbell.  Out. 

“ John  Campbell.  Out. 

“ John  Burns.  Out. 

'‘4th  May,  1771.  Setting  fire  to  dwelling-house  of  James 
Finniston.” 


Monaghan,  ist  April,  17.  .5.  This  day  the  assizes  ended 
here,  when  Robert  Nesbitt,  gent.,  and  William  Pringle  were 
tried  for  high  treason  as  being  concerned  in  the  late 
tumultuous  risings  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  were 
honourably  acquitted.” 


“ Adam  Munn  of  Gartconay. 


“ John  Dunlop  of  Drumnaglasson, 
“James  Hill  of  Carnelty, 


]■  Sureties. 


“ Indicted  for  sending  the  following  threatening  letter,  31st 
October,  1772  : — ‘ I,  captain  Justice  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  the  hearts  of  steel,  25th  regiment,  I do  give  you,  Billy 
Macllpatrick  of  Gartconay,  lawfull  warning  for  to  give  Edward 
Munn  his  own  possession  of  the  said  land  again  that  he 
formerly  held,  that  you  have  of  late  taken  over  the  said  Edward 
Munn’s  head  from  mr.  Dunlop  of  Drumnaglasson,  which  is 
landlord  of  said  town  of  Gartconay  ; and  if  you  do  not  comply 
with  the  above  summons  you  may  depend  upon  being  very 
much  distressed  by  your  houses  being  burned,  and  your  cattle 
burned,  and  houses  of  family  being  destroyed,  if  you  be  found 
in  the  said  possession.  We  expect  you  will  do  as  we  have 
desired  you  again  the  night  appointed,  and,  if  not,  mark  the 
consequences  thereof,  for  this  is  wrote  by  order.  Now  there 
is  a man  going  for  to  give  you  an  advice  if  you  take  it,  but 
you  may  do  for  it  as  you  think  proper  ; but  as  the  case  has 
happened  you  must  clear  the  premises,  and  as  you  have  a 
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soul  to  be  saved,  now  1 pray  you  on  Friday  night  give  us 
no  farther  trouble.  Wrote  by  order  and  captain  Justice  of 
Captain  Firebrand,  and  the  man  who  is  going  to  give  you  the 
advice  is  the  bearer.  Now  I pray  you  to  take  this  man’s 
advice,  or  if  you  do  not,  why  take  your  defence.’ 

“ And  did  afterwards,  to  wit,  same  day,  year,  and  place, 
wilfully  and  unlawfully  deliver  the  said  letter  to  Jean 
Macllpatrick,  wife  of  William  Macllpatrick.” 


“ Joseph  Thompson. 

“ Michael  Thompson  of  Maghrygall. 

“ George 

“ Sureties  conditional  for  Joseph  Thompson  to 
take  his  trial. 

Indicted  for  that  he,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1772,  at 
Brookhill,  did  wilfully  and  feloniously  kill  and  maim  two 
bullocks  and  one  bull,  price  £18,  the  goods  of  James  Watson. 

“ And  for  that  being  an  ill-design  and  disorderly  person, 
and  contriv.,  etc.,  to  injure  one,  James  Watson,  in  his 
property,  20th  March,  at  Brookhill,  did  wilfully  and  unlaw- 
fully write  and  cause  to  be  written  a certain  threatening 
letter  in  the  words  and  form  following  : — ‘ You  are  hereby 
required  to  give  out  the  beef  to  your  poor  tenants  that  is  in 
a starving  condition,  and  to  let  you  know  that  as  many  as 
shall  hereafter  come  upon  the  ground  of  MacCullin’s  farm 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  till  such  time  as  you 
shall  settle  with  your  tenants,  and  you  must  sell  out  your 
hay  to  your  tenants  at  is.  id.  per  hundred,  and  let  no  more 
of  it  go  away  from  them  or  we  will  destroy  it.  Given  under 
our  hands,  this  20th  March,  1772.  Hearts  of  steel.’ 

“ And  afterwards,  to  wit,  same  day,  year,  and  place,  did 
wilfully  and  unlawfully  cause  said  letter  to  be  left  at  the 
house  of  said  James  Watson,  at  Brookhill  aforesaid,  against 
the  peace.” 


“ William  Carson. 

John  Kennedy  of  Brocklips. 

Sam  MacClure  of  Castletown./  ^ ' 

Indicted  for  sending  the  following  threatening  letter. 
“ Whereas  Thomas  Cortnay  tuck  6 guineas  of  William  Carson 
for  a stack  which  he  bought  and  said  he  stole  it,  but  you 
were  in  mistake.  And  if  you  do  not  give  the  money  to  use 
this  minut  untill  we  return  it  to  him  again,  we  will  consume 
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you  and  all  that  you  have  by  the  force  of  powder  and  ball, 
as  we  tuck  it  upon  us  to  do  justices  to  all  men  we  do  so  to  him, 
and  do  not  resist  if  you  be  for  your  own  good.  God  save  king 
George  3 and  loyal  hearts  of  steel.” 


“ Antrim  spring  assizes,  1774. 

“ John  Pearson. 

“ Arthur  Pearson. 

“ Sam.  Cathcart. 

‘‘  Indicted  that  they  on  13th  January,  1774,  did  fire  Bryan 
MacManuse’s  house,  J.P.,  at  Carrickfergus.” 

“ Not  guilty.” 


“ John  Pearson  and 
“ Arthur  Pearson. 

“ Theatened  to  burn  the  house  of  James  Wilson,  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  said  county.  Same  day,  year,  and  place. 

“ Not  guilty.” 


“ J ames  Horner.  Custody. 

“ Convicted  of  felony  last  assizes  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed.  Since  pardoned  on  condition  of  transportation  for 
14  years. 

“ Guilty  to  the  value  of  3/4.  Pleads  statute.  Allowed  to 
be  transported  to  America  pursuant  to  statute.” 


“ Antrim  assizes,  1777. — Summer. 

“ Cornelius  Clarke,  under  a rule  of  transportation  since 
Summer  assizes,  1774,  will  not  be  received  on  board  any  ship 
on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmity.” 

In  this  case  the  rough  sailor  had  more  commiseration  than 
the  lawyer  or  his  majesty’s  judge  of  assize. 


Before  chief  baron  Denis  and  judge  Christopher  Robinson. 

“ Hm  Gilmore. 

“ Indicted  for  that  he,  being  a papist  or  person  professing 
the  popish  religion,  2nd  of  June,  17th  of  the  king  at  Lisburn, 
contemptuously,  unjustly,  and  unlawfully  did  keep  and  make 
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use  of  arms,  i.e.,  ot  a sword,  without  license,  against  the 
peace  and  statute. 

“ Verdict.  Not  guilty.” 


Patrick  MacGaughan. 

“ Bailed  by  Robert  Caheen  of  Broughshane,  and  Arthur 
MacNeill  of  Kenkilly,  £25  each. 

“ Bound  over  by  John  White,  26th  March,  1773. 

“ Indicted  for  that  he,  being  a papist,  on  the  15th  July, 
12th  of  the  king,  at  Breakagh,  did  contemptuously,  unjustly, 
and  unlawfully  keep  and  make  use  of  arms,  that  is  to  say,  a 
gun,  without  license,  against  the  peace  and  statute. 

“ Verdict.  Not  guilty. 

“ Discharged.” 

The  Whites  of  White  Hall  had  a large  number  of  papist 
tenants,  but  it  was  evident  they  were  not  to  carry  guns, 
according  to  the  Whites,  who,  however,  would  since  have 
been  glad  of  them. 
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THE  “ AUTHORITIES  ” THANKING  EACH  OTHER. 

Resolutions  of  the  sheriffs  and  grand  juries  were  passed  in 
many  places  approving  of  the  military  assistance  rendered  by 
the  government,  and  applauding  those  magistrates  who  had 
been  most  active  and  violent  in  their  opposition  to  the  popular 
movement.  The  following  are  average  examples  from  News 
Letter,  1755-1773. 

“ At  a general  assize  held  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  the 
i6th  of  April,  1772,  we,  the  high  sheriff,  grand  jury,  and 
gentlemen  there  assembled,  beg  leave  to  express  to  your 
excellency  our  gratitude  for  the  seasonable  military  assistance 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  enable  us  to  oppose  the 
spirit  of  insurgency  which  has  prevailed  in  this  county. 

‘ By  the  attention  which  you  have  already  shewed  to  us 
we  are  encouraged  to  request  that  you  will  represent  to  his 
majesty  our  warm  attachment  to  his  person  and  government, 
and  our  earnest  desire  to  support  him  and  our  own  happy 
constitution,  and  to  assure  his  majesty  that  the  disturbances 
of  this  country  have  proceeded  from  the  lowest  class  of 
people,  whose  vice  we  hope  to  be  immediately  able  to  correct, 

‘John  O’Neill,  sheriff;  Dunluce,  foreman;  W.  J. 
Skeffington,  Willm.  Agnew,  Jas.  Leslie,  St.  John  O’Neill, 
Stewart  Banks,  Mariot  Dalway,  Richd.  Magenis,  Roger  Moore, 

Hamilton,  Sam.  Bristow,  Row.  Heyland,  Tho.  Thompson, 

Conway  Richd.  Dobbs,  W.  L.  Rowley,  Edw.  Price,  Ezek.  D. 
Boyd,  And.  Todd,  Bryan  M‘Manus,  Jon.  White,  Wm.  Buttle, 
Jackson  Wray  junior,  Henry  Langford  Burleigh.” 


“ We,  the  sheriff  and  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
convinced  of  the  salutary  effects  which  have  attended  the 
active  and  spirited  endeavours  of  John  O’Neill  and  James 
Leslie,  in  suppressing  the  late  alarming  insurrections  by  which 
the  county  has,  unfortunately,  been  disturbed,  do  think  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  take  this  public  manner  of  assuring 
them  of  our  thanks  for  the  service  they  have  done  this  county 
by  the  exertion  of  their  power  and  influence. 

“ Given  under  our  hands,  this  5th  day  of  April,  1773.” 

M 
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THE  TIDE  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Advertisements  from  News  Letter  and  other  papers  giving 
particulars  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  emigration  to  America. 

The  newspapers  are  filled  with  advertisements  inducing  the 
people  to  go  to  America,  setting  out  the  different  advantages. 
The  following  are  only  typical  examples : — 

“ Nova  Scotia. 

“ Caldwell,  Vance,  and  Caldwell,  of  Derry,  desire  to 
acquaint  all  persons  inclining  to  go  to  said  province,  that 
they  will  have  a ship  fitted  and  victualled  in  the  best  manner, 
to  proceed  thither  at  any  time,  which  a reasonable  number 
of  passengers  may  agree  in  and  desire  ; they  giving  one 
guinea  each  in  advance  of  their  passage,  which  will  be  at  the 
usual  rate  as  to  other  parts  of  America.  The  earlier  they  can 
sail  the  better ; and  it  is  recommended  to  all  who  incline 
going  to  be  speedy  in  their  application. 

“ Derry,  12th  May,  1771. 


“ Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 

“The  brigantine,  ‘Jupiter,’  Jolin  Allan,  commander, 
burthen  250  tons,  a com  pleat  stout  vessel  as  any  in  the 
American  trade,  a remarkable  good  sailer,  the  master  well 
acquainted  in  the  passenger  trade,  and  well  known  to  make 
quick  passages,  will  be  clear  to  sail  from  I.arne,  for  the  port 
aforesaid,  by  the  25th  June  next.  Wind  and  weather 
permitting.  Any  passengers  that  chuse  to  embrace  this 
opportunity,  are  requested  to  reply  to  John  Montgomery, 
merchant,  in  Larne,  or  Thomas  Barklie,  every  Saturday,  in 
Ballymena.  The  said  vessel  shall  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions  of  the  best  kind.  To  prevent  disappointment 
to  the  owners,  no  less  than  one  guinea  earned  from  each 
passenger  will  be  taken.  There  being  a considerable  number 
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already  engaged,  such  as  want  to  go  must  apply  soon,  or  they 
will  be  disappointed. 

“ Belfast,  4th  June,  1771.” 

“ Matthew  Rea  advertises  100  acres  free  land  to  each 
emigrant  to  Savanna.*^ 


“ Three  parties  complain  that  they  cannot  get  accommoda- 
tion in  the  ship  for  America  on  account  of  the  crowd  on 
board.  Each  berth  only  5 ft.  10  in.  in  length,  and  i ft.  6 in. 
broad,  with  12  passengers  for  7 berths. 

“ 2oth  October,  1769.” 


“ There  are  now  a number  of  poor  people  on  board  the 
passenger  ships  in  this  [Belfast]  harbour,  who,  having  been 
several  days  on  board,  must  be  in  a very  miserable  condition, 
many  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  come  on  shore  again  and  return 
to  their  respective  trades  and  businesses,  but  are  not  permitted 
so  to  do.  Would  it  therefore  not  be  highly  comendable 
for  some  magistrate  to  go  on  board  these  ships  and  set  at 
liberty  such  as  choosed,  and  cause  the  money  to  be  returned 
which  was  taken  for  their  passage  ? It  would  certainly  be 
doing  a piece  of  great  humanity  and  justice,  and  no  such 
ships  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sail  until  they  are  first 
examined  by  a magistrate  for  the  above  purpose. 

“ 13th  November,  1772.” 

This  miserable  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  magistrates 
was  a travesty.  Had  not  these  justices  ” done  all  they 
could  to  bring  about  emigration  and  been  awarded  the  thanks 
of  the  sheriffs  and  grand  juries,  men  of  their  own  kidney. 

The  tide  of  emigration  was  steady  and  continuous.  Ships 
laden  to  the  full  with  the  best  blood  of  Ulster  sailed  with 
every  tide.  Every  creek  and  port  had  its  emigrant  ship. 
Mechanics  and  artificers  were  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  sail  away,  so  they  took  ship  as  “ labourers  " to 
avoid  the  restriction. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INCIDENTS. 

Church  lands  and  bishops’  leases. 

{From  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.,  page  70.) 

The  primacy  has  100,000  acres  ; Derry,  70,000 ; Clogher, 
80,000.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  are 
of  great  extent,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  northern 
sees.  They  cannot  be  let  for  a longer  term  than  twenty-one 
years.  The  tenantry  of  Ireland  will  not  improve  lands  on  so 
short  a tenure  ; whence  it  arises  that  the  church  lands  in 
Ireland  are  in  a much  worse  state  of  cultivation  than  other 
lands.  From  the  shortness  of  the  leases,  bishops  are  often 
tempted  not  to  renew  with  their  tenants,  in  order,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  leases,  to  make  beneficial  leases  to  their 
families.  This  practice  is  growing  common  ; the  bishop  of 
Derry  and  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  have  made  great  estates 
to  their  families  by  this  means.  These  circumstances  throw 
an  odium  on  the  church  possessions. 


Anonymous  Letters. 

Others  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  steel  were  writing  anonymous 
letters.  Here  is  a copy  of  one  from  the  Dublin  records, 
evidently  written  by  some  one  in  great  fear  and  trepidation, 
or  assuming  to  be  so,  to  Dublin  Castle.  Such  scares  were 
continuous  and  often  had  personal  reasons  behind  them. 
There  was  no  truth  in  the  “ intelligence  sent  to  the  good 
people  of  Newry  ” whoever  they  were.  The  letter  may  have 
influenced  government  action  but  was  only  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  anonymous  letters  usually  are. 

“ Intelligence  from  the  North,  1772. 

“ Intelligence  has  just  now  been  sent  to  the  good  people  of 
Newry  that  they  may  expect  a visit  from  the  hearts  of  steel, 
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oak  boys,  etc.,  this  week ; the  former  have  come  as  far  as 
Rathfrilan,  the  latter  to  Banbridge,  and  have  seized  all  the 
arms  as  they  pass ; they  say  that  they  do  not  mean  us  any 
harm,  and  that  the  arms  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  effected  their  purpose  of  obtaining  perpetual  leases 
of  lands  at  their  valuations. 

“ Mr.  Scott  is  to  be  applied  to  by  this  post  to  lay  the  matter 
before  government  and  to  procure  some  troops,  which,  if  not 
immediately  sent,  I think  they  will  effect  their  purpose ; 
their  numbers  are  formidable,  and  should  they  be  opposed  in 
their  demand  of  the  arms,  it  is  most  probable  they  would 
bum  the  town,  so  that  the  lesser  evil  is  to  be  preferred. 

“ If  government  hesitate  an  hour  in  ordering  soldiers  to  us 
the  inhabitants  here  will  look  upon  themselves  as  sacrificed, 
and  the  banditti  as  countenanced. 

“ Much  has  been  said  about  ye  convenience  of  the  late 
augmentation  of  the  army  ; a favourable  opportunity  now 
offers  to  prove  the  utility  of  that  measure,  and  we  dare  say 
it  won’t  be  neglected,  for  it  is  beyond  a doubt  that  were 
these  people  reinforced  with  that  supply  of  arms  which  this 
place  affords  they  could  ravage  the  country  without 
opposition  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Drogheda.  In  short,  things 
in  Ulster  (lately  esteemed  the  free  and  happy  part  of  Ireland), 
wear  a dismal  aspect 

“ I really  do  not  know  anything  of  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature  in  this  matter,  but  the  people,  to  a man,  are 
prepossessed  with  an  opinion  that  the  measures  they  are 
taking  will  acquit  them  of  all  demands.  We  may  pray  for 
happier  times,  nothing  less  than  an  invasion  could  make 
them  much  worse.  You  know  I neither  dare  subscribe  my 
name  or  be  thought  the  author  of  such  intelligence. 

March  ist,  1772.” 


Enlistment. 

‘‘  Any  lads  of  spirit,  protestants,  of  reputable  character, 
straight,  light  limbed,  from  5J  feet  to  5 feet  7J  inches,  and 
from  19  to  24  years  of  age,  ambitious  to  serve  his  majesty 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  enlisting,  etc. 

“ 2ist  July,  1769.” 

This  is  an  extremely  typical  advertisement.  When  distress 
and  want  of  employment  were  brought  about,  such  induce- 
ments as  the  above  are  held  out  to  the  Irish  youth.  The 
exactly  same  situation  has  been  repeated  in  our  own  time. 
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Recantation. 

There  are  several  instances  of  the  recantation  of  the 
errors  of  popery.”  Some  may  have  been  sincere,  which  is 
doubtful.  Most  of  them  were,  undoubtedly,  to  obtain 
advantage  of  the  special  terms  given  to  protestants,  and  to 
avoid  the  restrictions  on  catholics  holding  lands.  Some  only 
shammed  “ recantation.”  The  following  is  a fair  example 
of  such  cases  : — 

“ Recantation  of  Henry  Fearis. 

“ Yesterday,  in  the  parish  church  of  Hillsborough,  Henry 
Fearis,  public  renounced  the  errors  of  popery,  and  embraced 
the  orthodox  principles  of  the  established  church  of  Ireland ; 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  every  lover  of  truth,  he  being 
well  known  to  be  a man  possessed  of  a good  natural  genius, 
and  consequently  the  more  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  ; and  formerly  much, 
respected  by  the  popish  party,  by  whom  of  late  he  nas  been 
slanderously  distracted  almost  to  persecution.  All  which  he 
seems  to  bear  with  that  resolution  and  calmness  which 
generally  attends  a just  conscience.  And  although  he  has  a 
wife  and  children,  and  only  living  on  sufference  in  the  house 
with  his  wife  and  father  (to  his  credit  be  it  known)  when  the 
earl  of  Hillsborough  proposed  giving  him  a farm,  he  prudently 
answered,  ‘ that  notwithstanding  his  dejected  circumstance, 
he  would  rather  labour  under  a few  difficulties  for  a while, 
than  let  any  person  have  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
was  with  a view  of  interest  he  had  reformed,  and  not  from 
choice  of  principles.’  This,  sirs,  I would  recommend  to  you 
to  insert  in  your  paper,  from  which  the  world  may  see 
(wretched  as  man  is  at  present)  that  there  is  still  a difference 
to  be  found,  both  with  regard  to  religious  principles,  and 
those  that  profess  them. 

“I  am,  sirs, 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ T.  B. 

“ Belfast,  26th  December,  1766.” 

It  does  not  appear  very  innocent  although  “ prudent”  for 
Fearis  to  rebut  charge  before  it  was  made.  He  accepted  the 
Hillsborough  farm  in  time.  His  case  is  similar  to  lord  Gosford’s. 
He  sold  his  country  at  the  time  of  the  union  and  postponed 
accepting  the  “ honour  ” he  had  bargained  for  as  his  bribe, 
“ as  he  v\dshed  to  avoid  the  imputation  that  he  had  made 
any  difference  on  this  account.”  He  put  in  his  claim  four, 
years  later  and  was  made  one  of  “ our  old  nobility.” 

End. 
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American  declaration  of  in- 
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Annesley,  Francis,  5. 

Anonymous  letters,  164. 

Antrim,  state  of  county,  83,  84, 

85. 

Arms,  seizure  of,  92. 

Arms,  surrender  of,  82. 

Army,  employment  of  the,  91,  92, 
93,  99,  106. 

Assizes  of  Antrim,  96,  154,  159, 
161. 

Assizes  of  Down,  95. 

Assizes  of  Monaghan,  164. 
Authorities  climb  down,  107. 

Bally callcatt,  28. 

Ballylinney,  28,  35. 

Ballynure,  69. 

Bally  waiter  (co.  Antrim)  28. 
Ballywalter  (co.  Down),  31. 
Bishop's  lands  and  leases,  164. 

“ Black  Faces,"  144. 

Boulter,  primate,  17,18. 

Bristol,  earl  of,  132. 

Carncastle,  46. 

Carrickfergus  gaol,  38,  47. 
Castleblaney,  41. 

Castledawson,  41. 

Cattle  driving,  16,  50. 

Cattle  houghing,  63,  64,  65. 
Caulfield,  sir  Toby,  5. 

Change  of  venue  (trials),  90,  91. 
Chichester,  sir  Arthur,  2,  3,  5,  53. 
Church  lands,  164. 

Coleraine,  market  cf,  3. 
Combination,  right  of,  42. 


Committee  of  religion  (1754),  23. 
Confiscation  of  Ulster,  i. 

Coote,  sir  Charles,  37,  41. 
Cornwallis,  sir  Charles,  5. 
Cunningham,  Waddell,  71,  73,  126. 

Derrykeehan,  parish,  30. 

Dickie,  Thomas,  75. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  18. 

Donegall  estate,  26,  50,  53,  54, 
72,  123. 

Donegall  family,  53. 

Donegall,  4th  earl  of,  24. 
Douglas,  rescue  of,  71,  131. 
Down,  state  of  the  county,  88. 

Edenderry,  26. 

Eden-dubh-carrig,  32,  33,  122,  123. 
Emigration  to  America,  17,^48, 
49.  56,  63,  no,  162. 

Enlistment  in  army,  165. 
Enniskillen,  41. 

"Errors  of  popery,"  51,  52,  166. 
Erskine,  captain,  54. 

Fleetwood,  Everard,  19. 

Gallows  Green,  Carrickfergus,  29. 
George  iii.  on  the  disturbances, 
104. 

Gilford,  battle  of,  77,  78. 

Gisborne,  General,  55. 

Gosford,  lord,  166. 

Grass  lands,  18,  21. 

Greg  family,  26,  43. 

Greg,  John,  28,  29,  98. 

Greg,  Thomas,  34. 

Head-money,  8. 

Hearts  of  steel,  their  origin  and 
aims,  15,  16,  54,  55,  56,  57,  loi. 
Hearts  of  steel,  petition  of,  61. 
Hearts  of  steel  raid  Belfast,  71,73. 
Heart  of  steel,  manifesto  of,  loi. 
Hearts  of  steel,  letter  from,  103. 
Hearts  of  oak,  37,  41,  77. 
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Hemp,  bounties  for,  5 1 . 

Heyland’s  mills,  92. 

Hill,  rev.  George,  3,  7,  114. 
Hillsborough,  earl  of,  35,  36,  96. 

Iveagh,  upper,  27. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  116,  117,  118. 
Johnston,  Richard,  77,  78,  80. 
Juries  that  would  not  convict, 
87,  106, 

Jury  packing,  100. 

Kilwaughter,  46. 

Labour  on  the  roads,  40,  45,  46,  51. 
Land  league,  16. 

Larne,  46. 

Lettings  of  lands,  121  to  132. 
Lime  burners  of  Carnmoney,  24. 
Linen  hall,  Belfast,  24. 

Lisburn,  35. 

Lurgan,  36. 

MacMahon,  4. 

MacLorinan  family,  51,  52. 
Magistrates  refuse  to  act,  105. 
Massarreene  estate,  28. 

Mile  cross,  26. 

Moneymore,  41. 

Morell,  death  of  rev  Samuel,  77. 

Narrow  wheel  carts,  40. 

New  Orleans,  battle  of,  117,  118. 
Newtownstewart,  37. 

O' Hanlon,  chieftain  of  Armagh,  4. 
O' Hanlon,  Redmond,  9. 

O'Neill  of  Shane’s  castle,  32,  33, 
34,  52,  123,  124. 

“Outrages,"  133  to  150. 


Pakenham,  general,  116,  117. 
Parliament,  resolutions  of,  42,  90. 
Parliament,  viceroy's  address  to, 
105. 

Parsons,  sir  William,  5. 

Pocket  boroughs,  25. 

Population  of  Ireland,  48. 
Presbyterian  clergy,  state  of,  20, 
67- 

Presbyteries,  addresses  of,  61,  66, 
151,  152,  153. 

Press-gang,  32, 

Proclamations  of  lord  lieutenant, 
73,  107. 

Redmond,  William,  of  Portadown, 
79,  80. 

Roads,  state  of,  in  Ulster,  44. 

Shelbourne,  earl  of,  57,  58. 

Stuart,  rev,  Andrew,  of  Donagh- 
adee,  12. 

Tenant  Right,  16, 

Test  Act,  16. 

Thompson  family,  126. 

Three  Mile  Water  mills,  44, 
Tithes,  18,  30,  46. 

Tories,  7,  8,  9. 

Townshend,  viscount,  43,  44,  si- 
nister, prosperity  of,  3. 
Undertakers,  2,  6,  7. 

Upton,  Arthur,  23.  .! 

Upton,  Clotworthy,  54,  60,  75. 

Wattled  bridge,  37. 

Wedderburn,  colonel,  37. 

Wesley,  John,  no. 

Whiteboys,  15. 

Willies,  sheriff,  5, 

Woods  half-pence,  22. 


Note. — Errors  are  inevitable  where  so  many  names  and  details 
are  gathered  together.  The  writer  will  be  pleased  to  receive  corrections 
and  additions. 

In  the  spare  evening  hours  of  a busy  life  hej  has  collected  the 
materials  for  this  book  and  told  the  story  of  an  eventful  period. 


Sealy.  Bryers  and  Walker’s 
Publications. 


S<^aly,  Bryers  and 


W^alkcr’s  Publications. 


HISTORICAL. 

The  Irish-American  History  of  the  United  25  0 

States,  From  the  Earliest  times  to  the  Accession 
and  First  Presidential  Message  of  His  Excellency 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  Forty-six  Chapters,  with 
Copious  Notes  and  References.  Sixty  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Americans,  Twenty-live  War  Maps,  and 
Complete  Coloured  Map  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  late  Very  Rev.  John  Canon  O’Hanlon 
M.R.I.A.  Imperial  4to,  Cloth,  extra  gilt. 

“ The  research  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  the  volume  is  a notable  achievement  of  industry  and  knowledge.  In 
addition  to  the  tremendous  range  covered  by  this  beautifully  printed  volume 
it  is  furnished  with  6o  portraits  of  men  whose  names  take  a prominent  place  in 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  with  25  War  Maps,  a general  Map  of  the  States, 
an  appendix  that  would  represent  a moderately  sized  volume  in  itself,  and  an 
index,  a single  page  of  which  suggests  a comprehensive  encyclopa;dia,  rather  7 

than  the  history  of  a coimtry,  the  authentic  story  of  w’hich  only  runs  a few 
centuries  in  duration.” — Northirn  Whig,  Belfast. 

“ We  have  here  a most  exhaustive  account  of  every  circumstance  in  the 
‘ American  History  ’ with  which  Irishmen  were  connected.  As  a presentation 
volume,  say  a prize  or  a wedding  present,  this  book  should  receive  some  attention, 
and  to  anyone  having  family  connections  with  the  States  it  would,  there  is 
little  doubt,  be  most  acceptable.” — Irish  Times. 

“ Anyone  interested  in  the  Story  of  the  Union,  will  read  these  pages  with 
delight.  . . . Wherever  ardour,  self-sacrifice,  idealism,  were  called  for,  the 
children  of  the  Green  Isle  have  also  claimed  the  post  of  honour.  They  are  found 
on  the  thin  redefine  of  battle,  on  the  perilous  margin  of  savage  life,  foremost 
ever  in  the  explorer’s  party,  the  mining  camp,  the  Pioneer  hamlet,  the  new 
State,  carving  for  itself  a place  in  (he  great  procession  of  communities  that  have 
been  moving  westwards  \vith  irresistible  destiny  for  over  100  years.” — Catholic 
University  Magazine,  Washington.  U.S.A. 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ossory,  By  the  Rev.  William  Carrigan, 
C.C.,  M.R.I.A.  With  Preface  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Brownrigg,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory.  In  4 Vols. 
4to.  Cloth.  1,702  Pages  with  233  Illustrations 
and  Maps. 

" He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  a work  not  likely  to  be 
■superseded  ....  it  is  a model  of  what  such  a History  ought  to  be,  of  what  every 
Diocese  in  Ireland  should  possess.” — The  Irish  Times. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  volumes  printed  here  or  elsewhere  superior 
in  binding,  finish  and  splendid  typography,  and  it  is  an  enormous  tribute  to  the 
capacity  of  Sealy,  Dryers  and  Walker  in  publishing  a work  of  its  kind.  We 
have  to  thank  Father  Carrigan  for  a great  and  valuable  work,  a credit  to  his 
Church,  bis  publishers,  and.  may  we  add,  to  Ireland  itself.” — Daily  Express. 

The  History  of  Queen  s County,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1556.  By  the  late  Very  Rev. 
John  Canon  O’Hanlon,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.  (Author 
of  the  Irish-American  History,  &c.  &c).  And  Rev. 
Edward  O’Leary,  P.P.  With  67  Illustrations  and 
Specially  Prepared  Antiquarian  and  Geological  Alaps 
Royal  8vo. 

*'  A work  which  takes  rank  as  a classic  in  Irish  History.  It  is  not  merely  a 
history  : it  is  a mine  of  archaological  and  hagiological  learning.]  In  thoroughness, 
in  profundity,  and  in  erudition  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  that  have  come 
out  in  modern  Ireland.  . . . Canon  O’Hanlon  has  laid  Ireland  under  a debt 
by  his  book.  So  has  Father  O’Leary  in  helping  him.  So  have  the  publishers 
in  bringing  out  the  work,  and  in  bringing  it  out  with  such  credit  to  the  fine  old 
Irish  craft  of  book-making.” — Senor  Bulfin,  in  the  Southern  Cross,  Buenos  Aires. 

“ Proofs  of  the  greatest  industry,  both  in  the  matter  of  consulting  authorities 
and  personal  observation,  are  abundant.” — The  Spectator. 

“ We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Canon  O’Hanlon’s  treatment  , . , The 
work  is  a storehouse  of  knowledge.  ...  A meritorious  work.” — The 
Athenaeum. 

“ A very  elaborate  and  detailed  work,  with  abundance  of  references  to  original 
authorities.” — The  Times,  London. 

“ The  project  originated  in  the  long  standing  complaint  regarding  the  need 
of  such  a history.  . , . The  result  is  the  first  volume  of  a ‘ magnum 

opus’  which,  while  it  deals  mainly  with  a single  county,  will  prove  a considerable 
service  in  the  s>unposium  of  Irish  history.” — Freeman's  Journal,  Sydney. 

" The  work  has  been  done  with  great  care,  ...  In  selecting  Father 
O’Learv  as  his  literarv  executor  .Canon  O’Hanlon  has  been  particularly  fortunate. 
Persnnallv  conversant  with  every  district  dealt  with  in  the  book,  he  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  the  History  of  Queen's  County  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  worthy 
of  tile  .tumor  wno  had  unaertaken  the  task.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  signal 
tiuccess.” — Rev.  ].MacC\vfrey,  in  the /ris/i  Theological  Quarterly. 
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The  O Neills  of  Ulster,  their  History  and 
Genealogy.  By  Thomas  Mathews.  Author  of 
‘‘  An  Account  of  the  O’Dempseys,  Chiefs  of 
Clanmaliere,”  Records  of  the  Keating  Family,”  etc. 
With  Indices,  Map  and  Illustrations,  some  Notices 
of  the  Northern  Septs,  and  an  Introduction, 
by  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  M.R.I.A.  ; Editor  of 
the  ^‘Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology”;  Author  of 
^‘The  Northern  Leaders  in  ’98,”  etc.  In  Three 
Vols.  Crown  8 VO.  1244  pp. 

“ Mr.  Mathews  is  a sober  historian  who  has  studied  the  best  modem 
authorities  and  does  not  shrink  from  adopting  a judgment  hostile  to  the  objects 
of  his  admiration.  The  subject  is  certainly  a fascinating  one  and  has  a very 
direct  bearing  on  some  of  the  most  difl&cult  problems  of  Li^h  History.” — 
Irish  limes. 

” The  author  has  produced  a great  work  which  in  itself  is  a monument  of 
industry  and  research.  It  is  pleasantly  though  carefully  written,  and  contains 
admirable  illustrations  and  maps.” — Irish  Iiidependeni. 

” The  author  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  great  ability,  judgment  and  care, 
and  has  given  Irish  Students  a book  which  they  are  certain  to  appreciate  and 
value.” — Freeman. 

Ireland  Under  Elizabeth.  Chapters  towards  a 
History  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  a 
Portion  of  the  History  of  Catholic  Ireland.  By  Don. 
Philip  O’Sullivan  Beare.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Latin  by  Matthew  J.  Byrne.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth. 

“ .\  work  of  no  small  value,  not  only  from  the  wider  historical  point  of 
view  but  for  the  many  side  lights  it  throws  on  the  minor  details  of  the  life  of 
the  period.” — Antiquary. 

“ There  is  no  more  fascinating  epoch  in  Irish  History  than  this.” — Dundalk 
Democrat. 

” One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  contemporary  history  relating  to  the 
troubled  and  exciting  period  of  the  Elizabethan  Wars  in  Ireland.”— 

World. 

A History  of  the  County  Dublin,  The  People, 

Parishes,  and  Antiquities,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Francis  Elrington  Ball.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  Parts  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth. 

” Involves  careful  research.”— 7”^^  Times, 
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The  Bloody  Bridge,  and  Other  Papers  relating 
to  the  Insurrection  of  1641.  (Sir  Phelim  0*lMeiirs 
Rebellion).  By  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  LL.D., 
Author  of  the  “ King  of  the  Claddagh.”  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth. 

This  work  embodies  a course  of  siudies  on  the  chief  aspects  of  a 
movement  whicll  lias  been  strenuously  distorted  and  misrepresented 
by  so-called  historians  from  the  days  of  Jones  and  Temple  to  those  of 
Carlyle  and  Froude,  and  even  later, 

Tlie  special  feature  will,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  very  great 
amount  of  matter  extracted  by  the  Author  from  T.C.D.  MSS. — 
Depositions,  Letters,  Diaries,  Despatches,  etc. — and  more  especially 
n the  uses  to  which,  in  the  present  undertaking,  these  are  applied. 

" The  book  is,  indeed,  a very  effective  piece  of  special  pleading,  and  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  future  historians  of  Ireland,  who  aim  at 
being  accurate  and  above  partisanship.” — Spectator. 

“ To  the  students  of  the  painful  confused  chapters  of  Irish  History,  it  will 
be  of  considerable  value,” — Antiquary. 

The  Annals  of  Westmeath,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  James  ^FooD.s.  Preface  by  John 
Hayden,  M.P.  A complete  compendium  of  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  County,  with  thirty- six 
illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 

“ It  is  a homely  book.  It  breathes  Westmeath.  It  oozes  Westmeath. 
It  is  Westmeath  condensed  for  exportation,  and  planted  here  in  this  southern 
land,  under  the  cloudless  blue  ...  It  represents  years  of  patient  burrowing 
and  research,  and  is  a heroic  performance  ...  I am  proud  of  this  great  book 
, . . . It  is  a monumental  effort  of  its  kind,  and  is  an  honour  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Woods  has  done  ten  men’s  work.” — Senor  Bulfin,  in  the  Southern  Cross, 
Buenos  Aires. 

” Mr.  Woods  in  his  Aimals  has  achieved  a triumph  of  wh  ch  he  may  just  y 
feel  proud.  He  has  gathered  a fund  of  anecdote  and  annals  together,  and 
fragmentary  pieces  of  history  relating  to  this  coimty,  which  make  most  interest 
ing  reading,  while  supplying  a great  deal  of  topographical  and  local  knowledge, 
which  must  have  entailed  on  him  an  amount  of  close  reading  ...  A more 
acceptable  present  could  not  be  sent  to  a Westmeath  man  or  woman  exiled 
from  the  old  home.” — iVcstineath  Indepeiident. 

The  Irish  before  the  Conquest.  Bv  Lady 

Ferguson.  Third  Edition,  with  Diagrams.  Crown 
8 VO.  Cloth. 

“ As  a contribution  to  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  it  stands  unparalleled,” — 
Irish  Times. 

" We  welcome  most  cordially  Lady  Ferguson’s  delightful  treatise.” — 
Freeman’s  Journal, 

” The  work  is  probably  the  best  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  which  gives 
the  traditional  story  of  Ireland’s  greatness  in  the  ‘ heroic  ages.’  ” — Scotsman. 

" It  not  only  repeats  the  facts  of  the  ancient  story,  it  endeavours  to  express 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  life.” — Nation. 
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Types  oi  Celtic  Life  and  Art.  By  F.  R.  :\[ont-  3 6 

GOMERV  Hitchcock,  M. A.  Author  of  “Clement 
of  Alexandria,”  “ Mystery  of  the  Cross,”  etc.  For- 
merly Scholar,  Double  Senior  Moderator  and 
University  Student  of  Trinity  (Mllege,  Dublin. 

194  pages.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Contents.  iN'j'uoDUcnoN.  i.  The  Cekic  Race.  2.  Celtic 
Type.s  in  Wales.  3.  Ancienr.  Code  of  Iionour.  4.  The  Celtic 
Social  System.  5 Ancient  Irbh  Society — the  Chief.  6.  The  Fair 
Sex  of  Ancient  Pkin.  7.  The  Ancient  Iri.sh  Judges.  8.  The  Irish 
Bard.  9.  The  Bardic  Order.  10.  The  Celt  and  the  Norman. — 

The  Fusion  of  the  Nation,  ii.  Celtic  Monuments — the  Cromlechs. 

12.  Irish  Tombs  and  Towers.  13.  Tara’s  Halts.  14.  An  Ancient 
Irish  Settlement. 

“ It  is  a volume  that  ought  to  be  on  the  prize  listof  all  schools.” — Sitin  pein. 

“Mr.  F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M. A.,  has  aimed  at  popularising  the 
information  gathered  from  the  Celtic,  and  especially  Irish  annals  and  autho- 
rities in  the  volume  he  has  prepared.  He  has  sought  accuracy,  while 
omitting  references,  and  has  wisely  endeavoured  fo  avoid  ‘ subjects  of 
controversy  in  religion  and  politics,’  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  discussing 
even  the  ancient  art  and  life  of  the  Irish.  As  a summary  of  interesting  facts, 
scattered  in  many  fields  of  research,  t.he  book  is  well  done.” — The Scotsmun. 

“Mr.  Hitchcock's  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  past  history  of  this  country.  A perusal  of  his  book  will  be  enjoyed,  as 
well  as  appreciated,  by  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad.” — 'J'he  Der-ry  Sentinel. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  St*  Patrick,  10  0 
Apostle.  Ireland*  By  the  Most  Rev. 

John  Healy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Archbishop 
ofTuam.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth. 

“ This  is  a most  acceptable  life  of  St.  Patrick,  told  with  such  grace  of  diction 
that  to  read  the  work  is  a genuine  pleasure.” — The  Irish  Times. 

“ In  Dr.  Healy’s  ' Life  of  St,  Patrick,’  we  find  the  Saint.  He  is  a man,  but 
a man  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  find  here  the  explanation  of  how  the 
sl.'ivc-boy,  grown  to  be  a man,  yet  still  rusticus  and  ifidoctus,  as  he  confessed 
himself,  was  enabled  to  bring  Kings  and  Princes,  and  the  chief  men  of  law, 
literature,  and  military  service  to  kneel  before  the  Most  High.  . . . The  book 
is  excellently  produced,  and  in  printing  and  binding  is  a fine  example  of  Irish 
work.” — The  Freeman's  Journal. 

History  of  Queen^s  Co.^  Voi.  ii.  By  the  late  20  0 

Canon  O’Hanlon  .\nd  Rev.  E.  O’Leary,  P.P.  . . 
Containing  the  History  of  the  County  from  the  year 
1556  to  present  time.  In  Press. 
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A Second  Thebaid.  Being  a Popular  account  of  7 6 

the  Ancient  Monasteries  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  net. 
T\mes  P.  Rushe,  O.D.C.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 

Cloth. 

....  “ Our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  thanks  you  for  your  valuable  work, 

‘ A Second  Thebaid,’  with  which  His  Holiness  is  much  pleased.  He  sends  you 
the  Apostolic  Bene^ction.” 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Bressan, 

Private  Chaplain  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X. 

..."  Your  book  is  one  for  which  every  Irish  Catholic  should  be  grateful 
to  you  ....  I have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country.” 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue, 

Primate  of  all  Ireland. 

....  “ I see  that  you  have  given  us  a singularly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

....  “ Within  the  compass  of  one  cheap  volume  you  have  compressed  a 
large  amount  of  recondite  and  erudite  information  concerning  the  founders 
and  foundation  of  Irish  Monasticism  ; and  in  doing  so,  you  have  amply  vindicated 
Ireland’s  title  to  he  recognised  as  ‘ Another  Thebaid.’  ” * 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Fennelly, 

Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

...  " .A  very  interesting  work,  written  in  a flowing  and  easy  style  ; and, 

moreover  well  printed  and  tastefully  illustrated I heartily  congratulate 

you  on  this  valuable  addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  in  one 
of  its  most  interesting  places.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr  Healy, 

Archbishop  of  Tiiam. 

" In  point  of  scholarship  and  research  takes  rank  beside  ‘ the  Monks  of  the 
West.’  ” — Galway  Express. 

“ Will  secure  a place  among  the  standard  works  of  reference.” — New  Ireland 
Review. 

" Students  of  Irish  History  will  find  the  book  a splendid  addition  to  their 
library.” — Cork  Examiner. 

Derriana  : Essays  and  Poems  chiefly  relating  7 6 

to  the  Diocese  of  Derry,  By  the  Most  Rev. 

Dr.  O’Doherty.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth. 

The  Es.says  comprise  “ Derry-Calgach,”  “ Aileach  of  the  Kings,” 

“ The  See  of  St.  Eugene  at  Ardstraw,”  “Tlie  Convention  of  Drom- 
Ceat,”  “ Redmond  O’Gallagher,  the  Martyr  Bishop  of  Perry,” 

“ Tlie  Young  Ireland  Movement  and  its  Historian,”  “ The  Rebellion 
of  .Sir  Cahir  O’Doherty,”  “ The  Seasons  : A Picture  of  Human 
Life,”  and  “The  Religious  Education  of  the  Young.”  . 

“ A splendidly  replete  store-house  of  mformation  on  Antiquarian  and 
Historical  Subjects,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Diocese  of  Derry.” — 

Irish  News, 
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Triumphalia  Chronologica  Monasterii  6 0 

_ Sanctae  Crucis  in  Hibernia  ; with  the 
Appendix  De  Cisterciensium  Hiber^ 
norum  Viris  Illustribus.  With  T rans- 

lation.  Notes  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Denis  Murphy.  S.J.,  M.R.I.A.  4to.  Cloth. 

Insula  Sanctorum  et  Doctorum;  or,  Ireland's  7 6 

Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars.  From  the 

time  of  St.  Patrick  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion,  with  Maps,  etc.  By  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; 
Commissioner  for  the  Publication  of  the  Bj-ehoji 
Laws  : ex-Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment, 
Maynooth  College.  Fifth  Edition,  P,evised  and 
Enlarged.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth. 

“ The  work  is  arranged  with  the  comprehensiv'e  and  lucid  grasp  of  history 
that  can  come  only  out  of  a deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.” — 

TabUt.  f - 

History  of  Ireland,  Voi.  I.— From  the  Earliest  12  0 

Times  to  1547.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  D’Alton,  net. 

M.R.I.A.  Second  Edition  with  Maps.  Demv  8vo. 

Cloth. 

“ His  care  is  not  to  maintain  a thesis,  but  to  tell  us  what  happened.  He  is 
a scholar  and  a student,  and  judging  by  this  first  volume,  he  is  giving  us  the  best 
History  of  Ireland  which  yet  has  been  published.” — Daily  Nnvs. 

Carmel  in  Ireland.  A Narrative  of  the  Irish  Province  6 0 

of  Teresian,  or  Discalced  Carmelites.  A.D.  1625-  net. 
1896.  With  Supplement,  chiefly  from  the  Letters 
of  Irish  Missionaries  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

By  Rev.  J.  P.  Rushe,  O.D.C.  New  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

“ The  whole  history  is  graphically  told,  and  tne  reader  cannot  close  the  book 
without  feeling  that  a very  great  debt  is  due  to  the  Discalced  Carmelites  for  their 
labours  and  sufferings.” — Catholic  Times. 

“ A remarkable  book  upon  the  history’  of  the  Carmelite  Order  in  Ireland, 
manifestly  the  fruit  of  much  laborious  and  original  research.” — Irish  Times, 

“ A learned  and  interesting  history’.” — Scotsman, 
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The  Foundation  of  the  Hospital  and  Free  7 6 

School  of  King  Charles  IL,  Oxmantown, 
Dublin*  Commoly  called  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  with  notices  of  some  of  its  Governors, 
and  of  contemporary  events  in  Dublin*  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  R.  Falkiner,  Iv.C.  Royal 
8vo.  Cloth.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations . 

The  object  of  the  book,  whilst  tracing  the  annals  of  the 
School  during  its  connection  with  the  city,  is  to  show  its 
connection  all  through  with  the  government  of  the  city, 
and  incidentally  with  the  great  events  and  personages  of  the 
country  during  the  above  period, 

“Sir  Frederick  Falkiner ’s  fascinating  book." — Daily  Express. 

“ This  is  a notable  book  under  a modest  title.  . . Its  pages  contain  a succinct 
narrative  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  well-known  institution,  commonly 
called  the  Blue  Coat  School.  It  is  written  in  a charmingly  attractive  style, 
which  compels  the  reader  to  peruse  its  chapters  with  interest.  Sir  Frederick 
Falkiner  is  most  heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
he  has  presented  his  facts,  as  well  as  on  the  untiring  research  he  devoted  to  the 
work.” — Freeman’s  Journal. 

“ It  was  an  arduous  work,  but  has  been  admirably  accomplished.  Classic 
in  style  and  brightly  written,  the  book  is  one  that  is  certain  to  become  in- 
creasingly popular.  We  must  congratulate  the  publishers  upon  the  excellent 
way  in  which  the  book  has  been  put  out  of  hands  in  every  respect.” — Clonmel 
Chronicle. 

“ This  handsome  and  profusely-iUustrated  volume  is  something  more  than 
a history  of  the  famous  Dublin  Blue  Coat  School,  interesting  as  that  of  itself 
would  prove  when  written  by  so  learned,  yet  lucid,  an  author  as  the  former 
Recorder  of  Dublin.  No  more  interesting  book  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Dublin  has  been  published  for  a considerable  time.” — Irish  Daily  Independent. 

Art  and  Irelands  By  Robert  Elliott.  With  5 0 

Preface  by  Edward  Martyn.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  Boards. 

“The  papers  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  readers  at  all 
interested  in  their  immediate  subject;  and  they  have  much  in  them  to 
repay  a perusal  by  anyone  anxious  to  understand  the  principles  of  Church 
Architecture  and  Decoration.” — Scotsman. 

“ In  the  Preface  to  this  decidedly  interesting  book  we  are  told  that  its 
chief  theme  is  the  saving  of  modern  church  design  and  ornaments  from  the 
crude  paw  of  the  tradesman  and  their  restoration  as  in  the  olden  time  to 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  artist.” — Irish  Daily  Independent. 

“ It  is  a book  which  no  one  in  Ireland  who  has  any  interest  in  the  subject 
should  neglect,  and  which  the  clergy  especially  should  not  overlook.” — 

Freeman's  yonrnal. 
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Recollections  of  Troubled  Times  in  Irish  3 

Politics*  By  T.  1).  SUJJ.IVAN.  Crown  8v().  Cloth. 

“The  volume  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
political  life  in  the  Emerald  Isle.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“ For  those  who  desire  a brightly-written  survey  of  the  varying  phases  of 
the  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland  during  the  past  sixty  years  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan’s  book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ This  is  a chatty  and  interesting  volume,  written  in  an  anecdotic  style, 
and  covering  a period  which  goes  back  sixty  years.  . . . .\s  a repository  of 
anecdote,  of  descriptions  of  events  and  men  during  stirring  times,  we  must  award 
the  book  high  praise.” — Irish  Times. 

History  and  Album  of  the  Irish  Ra:e  10 
Convention*  By  Rev.  D.  F.  McCrea.  Pro- 

fusely Illustrated.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth. 

“ Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Irishman.” — Melbourne  A</:’ocate. 

Elizabethan  Ireland.  Native  and  English.  By  3 

Major  G.  B.  O’Connor.  With  Coloured  ^lap  of 
Ireland  made  by  John  Norden  between  1609  and 
1611.  .wi.,  280  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Contents,  i.  The  Country.  2.  The  People.  3.  The  Towns. 

4.  Laws  and  Society.  5.  Internal  Feuds.  6.  English  Political 
Administration.  7.  The  Religious  Question.  8.  Irish  .Soldiers 
and  Elizabethan  ^Varfal■e.  9.  The  Armada  Ma.ssacres. 

“ His  pictures  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  equal,  if  they  do  not  sometimes 
excel,  the  English  studies  cf  John  Richard  Green.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ This  book  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  should  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  those 
who  would  essay  the  writing  of  Irish  Historical  Novels  of  the  Elizabethar 
period.  The  writer  has  striven  successfully  to  maintain  strict  impartiality  in 
his  book,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  very  careful  and  painstaking  research. — 

The  Irish  News,  Belfast. 

“ Mr.  O’Connor  has  done  excellent  serv'ice  to  his  country  in  producing 
this  admirable,  and  fairly-written,  informing  and  entertaining  work.” — 
Limerick  Chronicle. 

“ ‘ Elizabethan  Ireland  ’ is  separate  and  stands  apart  from  every  other  work 
dealing  with  that  interesting  period  of  Irish  history.” — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

“ Protesting  against  the  prejudiced  accoimts  of  Macaulay  and  Froude,  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  give  as  dispassionate  a description  of  Ireland  as  an 
Irishman  could.” — The  Tribune,  London. 

“ The  writer  of  * Elizabethan  Ireland  ’ has  been  painstaking  and  conscientious 
to  a degree  which  commands  respect,  and  bespeaks  for  him  tender  treatment  by 
the  critic.  ‘ — Cork  Constitution. 
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The  Midland  Septs  and  the  Pale.  By  F.  R. 

Montgomery  Hitchcock.  A complete  Survey  of 
the  History  of  the  many  warlike  septs  who  ruled  the 
Midlands  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times  until 
the  breaking  up  of  the  clan  system  ; with  an 
account  of  the  later  settlements. 

Bantry,  Berehaven,  and  the  O’Sullivan  Sept. 

By  T,  D.  Sullivan.  An  account  of  the  many 
associations  of  this  famous  Bay  with  incidents 
in  Irish  History,  but  dealing  specially  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  famous  O’Sullivan  Clan.  With 
Portrait  of  Donal  O’Sullivan,  Prince  of  Beare  and 
Bantry. 

Sketches  of  Old  Dublin.  By  a.  Peter.  An 
interesting  series  of  sketches,  giving  a graphic 
picture  of  life  and  customs  in  the  Dublin  of  the  past 
few  centuries.  Copiou.sly  illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth. 

“Miss  Peter  has  placed  us  all  under  a lasting  obligation.  Her’s  is  not  a book 
to  skim  through  and  have  done  with  ; but  it  is  a book  to  keep,  a book  to  treasure 
up  . . . got  up  in  a style  second  to  no  6s.  volume.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
. . . the  price  at  which  it  is  published  makes  it  easily  the  cheapest  thing  inthe 
book  market.” — Weekly  Irish  Times. 

“ One  of  the  most  satisfactory  guide  books  to  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  the 
old  city.” — Cork  Comliiution. 

“ In  the  331  pages,  forming  a bulky  volume,  there  is  a vast  quantity  of 
information,  showing  the  zeal  of  the  antiquary  in  combination  with  the  charm 
of  a sympathetic  and  cultured  writer.  . . . We  get  full  many  an  idea  in  these 
forty-eight  sketches  dealing  with  Old  Dublin  pleasure  gardens,  shop  signs, 
benefactors,  newspapers,  furniture,  street  cries,  locomotion,  family  life,  street 
dangers,  historic  houses  and  canals,  and  a variety  of  other  themes  to  attract 
the  curious.  There  are  no  less  than  forty-nine  illustrations,  which  include 
reproductions  of  rare  old  prints,  and  these  enhance  considerably  the  interest 
and  value  of  this  fascinating  volume.” — Evening  Telegraph. 


The  Patriot  Parliament  of  1689.  By  ThO-MAS 

Davi.s.  Edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.Ci.  'hhird 
Edition.  Fcap  8vo. 

“ A remarkable  series  of  papers  on  the  Patriot  Parliament.” — Daily  News. 

The  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland.  By  Charles 
O’Kellv.  Edited  by  Count  Plunkett  and  Rev. 
Edmund  Hogan.  Third  Edition.  Paper.  Fcap  8vo. 
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Words  of  The  Dead  Chief.  Being  Extracts  from  Paper 
the  Public  Speeches  and  other  Pronouncements  of  1 ^ 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Wyse  Cloth, 


Power.  Introduction  by  Miss  Anxa  Parnell.  2 0 


" Mrs.  Power  has  done  a good  and  noble  work  in  placing  this  concise  and 
-cheap  little  volunae  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people.” — Carlow  Vindicator. 


Paper 


Hibernian 


Entertainments.  By  Sir  i q 


Samuel  Ferguson.  In  'bhree  ^"olumes.  Crown  c/oiA. 


8vo.  Each 


Contents,  First  Series  : The  Death  of  the  Children  of  Usnach 
— The  Return  of  Claneboy — The  Captive  of  Killeshin. 

Contents,  Second  Series  \ Corby  MacGilinore — An  Adventure  of 
Shane  O’Neill. 

Contents,  Third  Series  ; The  Rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas. 

“The  beautiful  works  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  called  the  ‘Hibernian 
Nights’  Entertainments,’  deal  with  exceedingly  interesting  portions  of  Irish 
History  ; and  whilst  the  basis  is  historical,  room  is  given  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  fill  in  details.  They  are  about  the  most  interesting  historical 
works  of  a romantic  kind  connected  with  Irish  History  that  I have  ever 
read.” — Vide  Speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

“ As  Art  O’Neill  put  it : ‘ They  are  tales  of  honest  men  and  chaste  women, 
giving  right  its  due  reward,  and  rendering  full  retribution  to  the  wrong.’  ^VhO' 
ever  promotes  their  circulation  among  Irish  readers  wU  do  much  for  the  mtinners, 
morals,  culture,  and  patriotism  of  our  countrymen,  wheresoever  their  lives 
are  cast.” — Boston  Pilot,  U.S.A. 

"These  books  are  capital  reading.” — TriUh. 

" This  fascinating  work.” — Morning  News. 

“ Capital  reading.” — Scotsman. 

“Decidedly  entertaining,  this  cheap  edition  ought  to  be  widely  read.”— = 
Literary  World. 


The  Predominant  Partner.  His  Rights  and  2 6 

His  Duties.  A critical  consideration  of  Ireland’s 
condition  from  an  historical,  political  and  economic 
point  of  view.  By  J.  Shaw  Mulholland,  B.E. 
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The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Irish  2 6 

Ability*  By  D.  J.  O’Donoghue.  The  record  of  net 
the  surprising  manifestations  of  Irish  Ability  in 
various  Fields  of  Thought.  360  pp.  Cloth  Gilt 

“In  the  domain  of  Irish  biography  Mr.  O’Donoghue  is  an  authority,  and  in 
this  his  latest  book  he  displays  once  more  his  unvarying  and  unerring  research, 
his  amazing  mass  of  information  about  Irish  celebrities,  living  and  dead,  and  dis- 
plays them  in  an  entertaining  fashion,  just  as  if  he  were  chatting  to  a group 
of  friends.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ No  other  man  but  the  author  could  have  brought  all  the  figures  that  crowd 
these  pages  together  into  one  book.  . . . An  unpretentious  yet  fascinating 
book.  If  you  know  a lot  about  Irish  biography  a look  through  its  pages  will 
always  bring  up  before  your  imagination  a host  of  gallant  figures  ; if  you  don’t, 
surely  it  will  whet  your  appetite  so  that  you  must  find  out  more  about  these 
famous  Irishmen.” — Irish  Peasant. 

“ The  book  fills  a real  want.  . . . The  biographical  index  is  of  first-rate 
importance.  . . . The  work  is  a desideratum,  and  Mr.  O’Donoghue  deserves 
the  heartiest  thanks  for  his  painstaking  research.” — Sinn  Fein. 

Notable  Irishwomen.  By  c.  J.  Hamilton.  3 6 

8vo.  Cloth.  Illustrated  with  Portraits. 

" The  biographies  themselves  sufficiently  illustrate  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
which  is  to  show  that  during  the  transition  period,  from  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth to  almost  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Irishwomen  have  exercised 
a potent,  and,  on  the  whole,  a beneficent  influence  on  society,  on  the  stage,  in 
the  concert  room,  as  well  as  the  peaceful  realms  of  literature.” — Irish  Times. 

“The  illustrations  are  excellently  produced.” — Belfast  News  Letter. 

“ The  sketches  are  well  written,  and  excellent  portraits  accompany  the 
letterpress.” — Northern  Whig. 

“ The  book,  which  is  excellently  printed  and  bound,  is  beautifully  illustrated.” 

— Freeman’s  Journal. 

“ We  strongly  recommend  the  volume.” — Galway  Express.  . ^ 

“ We  can  truthfully  say  of  this  book  that  it  interests  and  amuses.  The  book 
is  beautifully  printed,  excellently  bound,  and  the  photographs  with  which  it  is 
illustrated  are  admirably  executed.” — United  Irishman. 
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Early  Haunts  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Ly  the 

Vkrv  Rev.  Dean  Ivelta',  TXT).,  P.P.,  V.G.,  M.R.I.A. 
Illustrated,  together  with  facsimile  letter  from  the 
poet.  Crown  8vc.  Cloth. 

“It  would  be  impossible  in  a brief  notice  to  do  justice  to  this  charming  and 
charmingly-written  sketch,  which,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  read  and  re-read 
The  book  is  most  beautifully  brought  out,  and  is  enlivened  with  many  vivid 
illustrations  of  scenes  and  people  connected  with  the  hfe  and  family  of  the  poet. 
What  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  interest,  there  is  added  an  exact  facsimile  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  letters  of  the  poet.  It  is  indeed  a long  time  since  the  public 
was  offered  so  interesting  and  so  valuable  an  addition  to  Goldsmith  libraries,  and 
the  work  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves.” — Freeman's  Journal. 

“ .A.  pleasant  and  readable  book.” — Spectator. 

‘•.An  attractive  book  for  lovers  of  Goldsmith,  with  many  interesting  illustra- 
tions and  chapters  on  Goldsmith’s  family,  and  a facsi.nile  of  a long  letter  from 
Goldsmith.” — The  Times. 

“ Well  studied  in  sources  inaccessible  to  merely  general  inquiries,  and 
illustrated  at  eveiy  step  by  weU-chosen  pictures,  the  book  is  a noteworthy 
document  of  literary  piety,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  readers  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  great  man  who  was  once  little  ‘ Noll  ’ Goldsmith.”— 
Scotsman. 

“ A charming  book,  full  of  information  that  will  be  fresh  to  even  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  the  gentle  poet.  Beautifully  illustrated  and, admirably  produced.” 
^ I risk  Daily  Independent.' 

Dromana.  The  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Family. 

By  'rHERESE  Muir  M.ACKENZiE(THERESEVlLLIERS 
Stuart).  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

“ 'I’he  subject  leem.s  with  interest,  being  the  ruiuitied  liistury  of  the 
Oerahline  family.” — Cork  Constitution. 

“ The  writing  of  this  book  has  evidently  been  a labour  love  to  tlie 
author.  Posterity  will  thank  her  for  her  labour.” — Ir-ish  Times. 

” .Mrs.  Muir  MacKenzie’s  cliarming  story  of  the  illustrious  owners  of 
Dromana  is  preferable  to  a ponderous  family  Independent. 

Shane  O^Neill ; Hereditary  Prince  of  Ulster. 

By  Ollamh.  Crown  8vo. 

A remarkable  and  attractive  work,  a copy  of  which  should  be  secured 
at  least  by  every  Ulsterman,  who  treasures  these  memories — proud,  re- 
proachless,  peerless,  which,  historically  and  otherwise,  hallow  the  talismanic 
name — O’Neill.” — Newry  Reporter. 

'*  We  recommend  the  book  highly  as  both  instructive  and  interesting.” — 
Donegal  Vindicator. 
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John  Philpot  Curran*  A Sketch.  Illustrated.  1 0 

1750-1817.  By  R.  W.  W. 

“ The  greatest  master  of  metaphor  that  even  Ireland  ever  produced  ; Byron 
said  he  had  heard  him  talk  more  poetry  in  an  hour  than  he  himself  had  written 
all  his  life.  That  an  Irish  author’s  treatment  of  such  a figure  should  be 
sympathetic  is  only  natural : but  there  are  few  pages  in  this  excellent  little 
Life'  that  an  English  biographer  would  have  written  differently.  ...  Of 
such  a one  as  Curran  it  may  be  said,  pointing  to  a book  like  this, — si 
monumentum  quaeris,  circumspice.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ We  commend  the  interesting  volume  to  Ulster  readers  most  heartily. 

It  is  a story  of  a life  consecrated  to  detestation  of  the  barest  idea  of  religious  bigotry. 

...  To  help  the  good  work  of  eradicating  it  for  ever,  we  hope  there  will 
be  a large  demand  in  the  North  for  the  Life  of  the  fearless  Protestant  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  wronged — John  Philpot  Curran.” — The  Irish  News, 

Belfast. 

“ A lucid  and  succinct  account  of  the  leading  events  in  Curran’s  career.  . . . 
his  biography  shows  judgment  and  discrimination.” — The  Tribune,  London. 


Owen  Roe  O^NeilL  By  J.  F.  Bayj.or,  Q.C.. 

Fcap  8vo. 

“ No  student  of  Irish  history  snouid  henceforth  be  without  Mr.  Taylor’s 
book.  It  is  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  things  in  modern  historical  biography  ; 
so  wise  and  temperate,  so  high  and  manly  and  so  learned  is  it.” — The  Acaden/y. 


Life  of  Patrick  Sarsfield.  By  John  Todhunter. 

P'cap.  8 VO. 

“ Dr.  Todhunter’s  Commentaries  are  eminently  fair  and  judicious  ; they 
lack  neither  movement  nor  animation,  and  in  them  we  seem  to  understand  how 
the  Bourne  was  fought,  Limerick  defended,  and  Aughrim  lost,  in  a degree  which 
Macaulay’s  wrought-up  pictures  do  not  enable  us  to  reach.”  — JAi;  Speaker. 
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A Short  Life  of  i nomas  Davis.  By  Hon.  1 0 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.G.  Fcap,  C/oth. 

8vo.  2 0 

“ We  may  ail  rejoice  that  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  has  lived  to  give  us  this  inspiring 
volume.” — The  Speaker. 

*‘  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  has  made  a signal  contribution  to  Irish  History  by  this 
book.” — Cork  Examiner. 
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A Mediaeval  Hero  of  Carmel : An  Historical  3 6 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Peter  Thomas, 
Carmelite  Bishop  and  Martyr,  and  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (1305-1366)  By  Rev.  P.  T.  Burke. 

O.D.C.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

" Shows  how  the  Religious  Ordei-s  strove  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the  secular 
learning  of  their  time.” — Tablet. 

“ book  that  adl  students  of  history  should  read  and  every  Catholic  library 
possess.” — Freeman's  Journal. 

“ Covers  a most  interesting  period  in  European  history.” — Irish  Times 

Swift  in  Ireland.  By  Richard  Ashe  King,  M.A., 

Fcap  8 VO. 

" A capitally  produced  work,  and,  in  truth,  does  much  credit  to  the  compiler. 

It  deals  very  attractively  with  the  salient  points  of  that  queer  history  of  the 
eccentric  Dean  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar.” — Belfast  News-Letter. 


Paper 

1 0 

Cloth, 

2 0 


Paper 

Bishop  Doyle  A Biographical  and  1 Q 

Historical  Study,  By  Michael  MacDoxagh, 

Fcap  8vo.  2 0 


Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Synopsis  of  Lockhart’s  I 0 
Life  of  Napoleon.  Part  I By  Samuel  Ferguson 

Life  of  Father  Charles.  By  the  Rev.  Father  3 6 

Austin,  Passionist,  with  Preface  by  Rev.  T.  A. 

Finlay,  S.J.,  M.A.,  F.R.U.I.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
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